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LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER I. 

CHILDHOOD. 

1812—1822. 

Chahles Dickens, the mijpt popular novelist of the 
century and one of the greatest humourists that England 
*has produced, was bom at Landpoii; in Portsea on 
the seventh of February, 1812. 

His father, John Dickens, a clerk in the Navy-pay 
office, was at this time stationed in the Portsmouth 
dockyard. He had made acquaintance with the lady, 
Elizabeth Barrow, who became afterwards his wife, 
through her elder brother, Thomas Banow, also engaged 
on the establishment at Somecset-house ; and she bore 
him in all a family of eight children, of whom two died 
in infancy. The eldest, Fanny (bom 1810), was followed 
by Charles (entered in the baptismal register of Poitsea 
as Charles John Huffhanr, though, on the very lore 
occasions when he subsciibed that lie wiete 

Huffiim); by anotiier son, named Alfred, vdio died in 
childhood ; by Letitia (bom 1816) ; by smother daugl^^ 

♦ VOL. X. 
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Fortska ; 
1812-14. 


David Oop- 
l>orfield loq. 


Harriet, who died alsf» in childhood; by Frederick (bom 
1820) ; by Alfred Lamert (bora 1822) ;*and by Augustus 
(bora 1827) ; of all of whom only the second daughter 
now survives. 

Walter Scott tells us, in his fragment of autobiography, 
speaking of the strange remedies applied to his lameness, 
that he remembered lying on the floor in the parlour of 
his grandfather’s farm-house, swathed up in a sheepskin 
warm from the body of the sheep, l)eing then ntt three 
years old. David Coppcrfield’s memory goes beyond this. 
He represents himself seeing so far back into the blank 
of his infancy, as to discern therein liis mother and he% 
servant, dwarfed to his sight by stooping down or kneel- 
ing on the floor, and himself going unsteadily from the 
one to the other. He admits this may be fancy, though 
he believes the power of observation in numbers of veiy 
young children to be quite wonderful for its closeness and 
accuracy, and thinks that the recollection of most of us 
can go farther back into such times than many of us 
suppose. But what he adds is certainly not fancy. ^ If 
< it should appear from anything I may set down in this 
' nan'ative that I was a child of close observation, or that 
' as a man I have a n^ong memory of my childhood, I un- 
^ doubtedly lay claim to both of these characteristios.’ 
Applicable as it might be to David Copperfield, this 
was simply and unaflfectedly true of Charles Dickens. 

He has often told me that he remembered the small 
front garden to the house at Portsea, from which he waa 
taken away when he was two years old, and where, 
watched by a nurse through a low kitchen-window almost 
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level with the gravel- walk, he trotted about with iK)me- 
thiug to eat, and his little elder sister with him. He 
was carried from the garden one day to see the soldiers 
exercise ; and I perfectly recollect, that, on our being at 
Portsmouth together while he was writing Nickleby, he 
recogiiize<l the exact shape of the military parade seen by 
him as a very infant, on the same spot, a quarter of a 
century before. 

When* his father was again brought up by his duties 
to London from Portsmouth, they went into lodgings in 
Norfolk -street, Middlesox-hospital ; and it lived also in 
l4ic child’s memory that they had come away from Portsea 
in the snow. Their home, shortly aftei, was again changed, 
on the elder Dickons being placed upon duty in Chatham 
dockyai’d; and the house where he lived in Chatham, 
which had a plain-looking whitewashed plaster-front and 
a small garden before and behind, was in St. Mary’s-place, 
otherwise called the Brook, and next door to a Baptist 
meeting-house called Providcnce-chapel, of which a Mr, 
Giles to be presently mentioned was minister. Charles 
at this time was between four and five years old \ * and 
here he stayed till he was nine. Here the most durable 
of his early impressions were received ; %nd the association! 
that were around him when he died, were those which at 
the outset of his life had affected him mpst strongly, 

* * l iball eot tbiB letter ebort, for tbej ere pbiying Maeaniello in. tbe dirntring- 

* room, end I feel much ae I need to do when I wae s email child a fbw miiff 

* and Somebody (wbo I wonder, and which way did She go, when the died) 
< httmmed the evening hymn to roe, and I cried on the piUow'— either with the 

* renonefnl eonecioueneiie of having kicked Somebody elae, or boonnae atill 

* Sointbody elae ha«l hurt my feolinga in the ooiane of the dny/ From Gada- 
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Chatbax : 
1810-21. 


A vision of 
boyhoo<l at 
Gadshill. 


The house called Gadshill-place stands on the strip of 
highest ground in the main road between Rochester and 
Gravesend. Often had we travelled past it together, years 
and years before it became his home ; and never without 
some allusion to what he told me when first I saw it in 
his company, that amid the recollections connected with 
his childhood it held always a prominent place, for, upon 
first seeing it as ho came from Cliatham with his father, 
and looking up at it with much admiration, he had been 
promised that he might himself live in it, or in some 
such house, when ho came to be a man, if he would only 
work hard enough. Which for a long time was his ambi- 
tion. The story is a pleasant one, and receives authentic 
confirmation at the opening of one of his essays on 
travelling abroad, when as he passes along the road to 
Canterbury there crosses it a vision of his former self. 

* So smooth was the old high road, and so fresh were 
*the horses, and so fast went I, that it was midway 
‘ between Gmvesend and Rochester, and the widening 

* river was bearing the ships, white sailed or black -smoked, 

* out to sea, when I noticed by the wayside a very queer 
‘ small boy. 

‘ “ Holloa r* Said I, to the v^ queer small boy, “ where 

* “ do you live V 

‘ “ At Chatham,” says he. 

' " What do you do there says L 

* “ I go to school,” says he. 

' 1 took him up in a moment, and we went on. Pro- 


hill, 24 Sep. 1867. * Bving hm mtinj or « mooh m in 

* porticxlAK.' 
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' scntly, the very queer small boy says, This is Gads-hill 
' “ we are coming to, where Falstaff went out to rob those 

* “ travellers, and ran away.’* 

‘ “ You know something about Falstaff, eh ?** said I. 

‘ “ All about him,’* said the veiy queer small boy. “ I 
‘ am old (I am nine), and I read all sorts of books. But 
do let 118 stop at the top of the hill, and look, at the 
‘ ” house there, if you please !” 

' “ You admire that house ?” said 1 . 

' “ Bless you, sir,” said the very queer snoall boy, " when 
‘ “ I was not more than half as old as nine, it used to be a 

* treat for me to be brought to look at it. And now I am 

* nine, I come by myself to look at it. And ever since I 
‘ " can recollect, my father, seeing me so fond of it, has 
' often said to mo, If yon were to be very persevering a/nd 

* “ were to work hard, yovj might some day come to U/v^ in 

* “ it. Though that’s impossible !” said the veiy queer 
‘ small boy, drawing a low breath, and now staring at the 
‘ house out of window with all his might. 

' I was rather amazed to be told this by the very queer 

* small boy ; for that house happens to be my house, and 

* I have reason to believe that what he said was true.* 

The queer small boy l^as indeed his very self, fie 
was a very little and a very sickly boy. He was subject 
to attacks of violent spasm which disabled him for any 
active exertion. He was never a good little cricket- 
player. He was never a first-rate hand at marbles, or 
peg-top, or prisoner's base. But he had great pleasure in 
watching the other boys, officers* sons for the most pirt, 
at these games, reading while they played ; and be bad 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. iChaptsb 

always the belief that this early sickness had brought to 
himself one inestimable advantage, in the circumstance of 
bin w(fak health having strongly inclined him to reading. 
It will not appear, as my narrative moves on, that he owed 
much to his parents, or was other than in his first letter 
to Washington Irving he described himself to have been, 
a "very small and not-over-pai*ticularly-taken-care-of boy ; ’ 
but he hits frequently been heard to say that his first desire 
for knowledge, and his earliest passion for reading, were 
awakened by his mother, who taught him the first rudi- 
ments not only of English, but also, a little later, of Latin. 
She taught him regularly every day for a long time, and 
taught him, he was convinced, thoroughly well. I once 
put to him a question in connection with this to which he 
replied in almost exactly the words lie placed five years 
later in the mouth of David Cv)pperfield. ‘ I faintly 
"remember her teaching me the alphabet; and when I 
'look upon the fat black letters in the jjrimer, the 
"puzzling novelty of their shapes, and the easy good 
" nature of O and S, always seem to present themselves 
‘ before me as they used to do.’ 

Then followed the preparatory day-school, a school 
for girls and boys to which he went with his sister 
Fanny, and which was in a place called Rome (pronounced 
Room) lane. Revisiting Chatham in his inanhood, and 
looking for the place, he found it had been pulled down 
to make a new street, ‘ ages ’ before ; but, out of the dis- 
tance of the ages, arose nevei-theless a not dim impress* 
sion, that it had been over a dyer’s shop ; that he went 
up steps to it ; that he had frequently ginzed his knees 
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in doing so ; and that in trying to scrape the mud off a 
very unsteady little shoe, he generally got his leg over 
the scraper.* Other similar memories of childhoOd have 
dropped from him occasionally in his lesser writings; 
whoso readers may remember how vividly portions of 
his boyhood are reproduced in his fancy of the Christmas- 
tree, and will liardly have forgotten what ho says, in his 
thoughtful little paper on Nurso’s-stories, of the doubtful 
places and people to wliich children may be introduced 
before they are six years old, and forced, night after night, 
to go back to against their wills, by servants to whom 
they are entrusted. That childhood exaggerates what it 
sees, too, luus he not tenderly told? How he thought the 
Roch(‘.ster High-street mu.st be at least as wide as Regent- 
street, which he afterwards discovered to bo little better 
than a lane ; liow the public clock in it, supposed to be 
the finest clock in the world, turned out to be as moon- 
faced and weak a clock as a man’s eyes ever saw; and 
how, in its town- hall, which had appeared to him once 
so glorious a structure that ho had set it up in his mind 
as the model on which the genie of the lamp built the 


* * Th« mistren of the efltabli||iment holds no place in our ihemory ; Imt, 

* rampant on one eternal door-mat, in an eternal entry long and narrow, is a 

* puffy pug-dog, with a personal animosity towards us, who triumphs over 
Time. The bark of that baleful Pug, a certain radiating way he hid of 

* snapping at our undefended legs, the Jhastly grinning of his moist blkok 

* muzsle and white teeth, am# the insolence of his crisp tail curled a 
' pastoral crook, all U?e and flourish. From an otherwise unaccountable |aso- 

* oiatiou of him with a Addle, we conclude that he was of French 

* and his name FidHe. He belonged to some female, chiefly inhabiting a Wk 

* parlour, whose life appears to us to hare been conaumed in aniffiiig, aid in 

* wearing a brown bearer bonnet. 267 . (In such q|o(a- 

tiona as are made from hk w^ttiIlgi^ tlw ( 7 haH« Dicdciif bo vmUL) 
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CuAXMJM : palace fur Aladdin, he had painfully to recognize a mere 

^ mean little heap of bricks, like a chapel gone demented. 

Yet ndt so painfully, either, when second thoughts wisely 
came. * Ah I who was I that I should quarrel with the 
* for being changed to me, •when I myself had come 
‘back, so changed;»to it? AJ^^my early readings and 
‘early imaginations dated from this place, and J took 
‘ them away so full of innocent construction and guileless 
‘ belief, and I brought them bock scr worn and torn, so 
‘ much the wise^fand so much the worse I’ 

And here I may at* once expressly mention, what 
. already has been hinted, that even as Fielding described 
himself and Hs belongings in Captain Booth ^and 
Amelia} and protested always that ho had writ in his 
bookf nothing more than he had seen in life, so it may 
be said of Dickens in more especial relation' ^to David 
E^od of Ooppei4ibld. ^any guesses beeh made since his 

death. Connecting David’s au^iography 'mth Ms own i 
accounting, by means of such actual experien 9 es, for the 
so frequent recurrence in his writings of the priaon*life. 
its humour and pathos, described in them with such 
wonderful reality ; and discovering, in what David tells ^ 
Steerforth at school of the stories he halt read in his 
childhood, what 'it was that bad given the bent to his 
own genius. Thete not only truths in all thi% hi^li it 
will very shortly be seen that the identity weni . 

th&n any bad supposed, and covered experience^ leas 
startling in the reality than they appear to^lbe in the 
fiction. 

Of the ' readings * and ‘ imaginations* whidi he describes ' 
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as brought away from Chatham, this authority can toll 
us. It is one of the many passages in Copperji^ld which 
are literally true, and its proper place is here, " ' ‘ My 

* father had left a small collection of books in a little 
‘ room upstairs to which J had access (for it adjoin^ 
*my own), and which n(^^>^y else iai our house ever 
'troubled. From that blessed little room, Roderick 

* Random, Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey Clvtiker, Tom 

* Jones, the Vicar of Wakefield, Potl Quixote, Oil Bias, 

* and Robinson Crusoe came out, a gtoriouf host, to keep 
‘ me company. They kept alive my fanegr, and my hope 
'of something beyond that place and time, — they, and 
' the Ambian Nights, and the Tales of the Genii, — and 
‘ did me no ham ; for, whatever harm was in some of 
‘them, was not there for me; /*know nothing of It 
' is astonishiing to mo now, how I found time, in the midst 
‘ of my porings and' blund^iings over heavier thaMtN» to 

. ‘ read tho1f»e books as I did/ It is curious to me*liow 1 
' could ever have consoled myself under my small troubles 
' (which were great troubles to me), by impersonating my 
' favorite characters in them. , . ; I have been Tom J ones 
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'^{a child’s Tom Jones, a harmless creature) for a week 
^together. I have sustained my own idea of Roderick 
'Random for a month at a. stretch, I verily believe, 1 
'had A greedy relish for a few volumes of voyages' ased 
'travek-^tfeitget what, now — ^that were on those shelves; 
‘and fer dj^ys and days I can remember to have gode 
'about my region of our house, armed with the centie* 
'piece out of an old of boot-trees : the perfect reatisa- 
'tion ot Captain Somebody, of the royal British jnavy, 
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* in danger of being beset by savages, and resolved to sell 
‘his life at a great price. . , . When I think of it, the 
‘ pictftre alVays rises in my mind, of a summer evening, 

‘ the boys at play in the churchyard, and I sitting on my 
‘bed, reading as if for life. Every barn in the neighbour- 
‘hood, every stone in the church, and every foot of the 
‘ churchyard, had some association of its own, in my mind, 
‘connected with these books, and stood for some locality 
‘made famous in them. I have seen Tom Pipes gO 
‘ climbing up the church-steeple ; I have watched Strap, 

‘ with the knapsack on his back, stopping to rest himself 
‘ upon the wicket-gate ; and I hnoiv that Commodore 
‘ Trunnion held that club with Mr. Pickle, in the parlor 
‘of our little village alehouse.’ Every word of this 
personal recollection had been written down as fact, some 
years before it found its way into David CopiJerJield ; 
the only change in the fiction being his omission of the 
name of a cheap series of novelists then in course of 
publication, by which his father had become happily the 
owner of so large a lump of literary treasure in his small 
collection of books. 

The usual result followed. The cliild took to writing, 
himself; and became famous in his childish circle 'for 
having written a tragedy called MianaVy the Sultan of 
India, founded (and very literally founded, no doubt) 
on one of the Talea of the Genii, Nor was this his only 
distinction. He told a story offhand so well, and sang 
small comic songs so especially well, that he used to be 
elevated on chairs and tables, both at home and abroad^ 
for more effectivo display of these talents; and when he 
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first told me of this, at one of the twelfth-night parties 
on his eldest son’s birthday, he said he never recalled 
it that his own shrill little voice of childhbod did not 
again tingle in his ears, and he blushed to think what 
a horrible little nuisance he must have been to many 
unoffending grown-up people who were called upon to 
admire him. 

H^s chief ally and encourager in these displays a 
soit of ^oiisin by marriage, named James Lanieft, much 
older than himself, a youth of some ability, who with his 
wi(hn\(*d step^mothor, sister to the navy-pay clerk’s wife, 
had h\ed as jiart ij^f the family in the earliest years of his 
cliildhood both at ^Portsea and Chatham ; until, m the 
latter place, the lady formed a second marriage with a 
staff-doctor in the army. Her first husband, a commander 
in the navy, had been drowned long ago, at Rio Janeiro ; 
and tins youngest of her two stepsons, scut in due coui-s^ 
to Sandhurst his education, continued to visit Chatham^ 
from time to time. He had a turn forpHi^ate theatricals 
and as tl^e quarters of his step-mother's se&and husband 
were m the orduauce-hospital at Chatbanvsa great, 
ramming place otherwise at that time almost uninhabited/ 
b^lfliad plenty of room in which to get up bis entertkin<^ 
ments. The staff-doctor himself played his part, and 
portrait will be found in Pwkwich 

By Lamert, I have often heard him say, he was firit 
token to the theatre at the very tenderest age. He oodKl 
hardly, however, have been younger than Charles I^ainb, 
whose first erperience was of having seen Artaaerxea when^ 
six years old; and certainly not younger than Walter' 
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Scott, who was only four when he saw As You LiJce It 
on the Bath stage, and remembered having screamed 
out, Ain't they brothers f when scandalised by Orlando and 
Oliver beginning to fight.* But ho was at any rate old 
enough to recollect how his young heart leapt with terror 
as the wicked king Richard, struggling for life against 
the virtuous Richmond, backed up and bumped against 
the box in which he was ; and subsecpioixt visits to the same 
sanctuary, as he tells us, revealed to him many wondrous 
secrets, ‘of which not the least terrific were, that the 
‘witches in Macbeth bore an awful resemblance to the 


‘thanes and other proper inhabitants of Scotland; and 
^that the good king Duncan couldn’t rest in his grave, 

‘ but was constantly coming out of it, and calling himself 
‘ somebody else.’ 

During the last two years of Charles’s residence at 
Chatham, he was sent to a school kept in Clover-lane by the 
young Baptist minister already named, Mr. William Giles. 
I have the picture of him here, very strongly in my mind, 
as a sensitive, thoughtful, feeble-bodied little boy, with an 
^^nusual sort, of knowledge and fancy for such a child, 
and with a dangerous kind of wandering intelligence that 
a teacher might turn to good or evil, happiness or misery, 
As he Airected it. Nor does the influence of Mr. Giles, 


such as it was, seem to have been other than favourable. 
^Charles had himself a not ungrateful sense in after years 
that this first of his masters, in his little cared for child* 


' * obild in lihn Jkosio of mf gnuid|Atlior, a qourel betwew 
* mo A vorv HAtdiAl evamL'— L^ej i. 30. 
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hood, had pronounced him to be a boy of capacity ; and 
when, about half-way through the publication of Pickwi^, 
his old teacher sent a silver snuff-box with admiring 
inscription to ‘the inimitable Boz/ it reminded hiin of 
praise far more precious obtained by him at his first 
year’s examination in the Clover-lane academy, when 
his recitation of a piece out of the Humourist' a MiaoeUomy 
about Doctor Bolus, had received, unless his youthful 
vanity bewildered* him, a double encore. A habit, the 
only bad one taught him by Mr. Giles, of taking for a 
time, in very moderate quantities, the snuff called 
blackguard, was the result of this gift from his old master^ 
but ho abandoned it after some few years, and it was 
never resumed. 


It was in the boys’ playing ground near Clover-lane 
in which the school stood, that, according to one of his 
youthful memories, he had been, in the hay-making time, 
delivered from the dungeons of Seringapatam, an immense 
pile ‘(of haycock),* by his countrymen the victorioius 
British ‘(boy next door and his two cousins)/ and had 
been recognized with ecstacy by his affianced one ‘ (Mass 
‘Green),* who had come all the way from England 
‘ (second house in the terrace)/ to ransom and ma^ 
him. It was in this playing-field, too, as he has 
reconled, he first heard in confidence from one wbOfe 
father was greatly connected, ‘ being under gavemmetiH^^ 
of the existence of a terrible banditti called the radioeiiB, 
whose principles were that the prince-regent wore 
that nobody had a right to any salary ; and that 
army and navy ought to be put down ; horroTB at whi^ 
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he trembled in his bed, after supplicating that the 
radicals might be speedily taken and hanged. Nor was 
it the least of the disappointments of his visit in after 
life to the scenes of his boyhood that he found this play- 
field had been swallowed up by a railway station. It was 
gone, with its two beautiful trees of hawthorn; and where 
the hedge, the turf, and all the buttercups and daisies 
had been, there was nothing but the stoniest of jolting 
roads. 

He was not much over nine years old when his father 
was recalled from Chatham to Souicrset-house, and he 
had to leave this good master, and the old place endeared 
to him by recollections that clung to him afterwards all 
his life long. It was here he had made the acquaintance 
not only of the famous books that David Copperfield 
s|>ecially names, of Roderick Raivdom, Peregnne Pickle, 
IIuvi 2 )hrey Clinker, Tom Jones, the Vicar of Wakefield, 
Don Quixote, Oil Bias, Robinson Crusoe, the Arabian 
Nights, atfi’ the Tales of the Genii, but also of the 
Bpectatoiriif^"9athr, the Idler, the Citizen of the World, 
and Mrs. Jno^bald’s Collection of Fa'tves. These latter had 
been, as welb^iu the little library to which access was 
open to him ; and of all of them his earliest remembrance 
was the having read them over and over at Chatham, not 
for the first, the second, or the third time. They were a 
host of friends when he had no single friend ; and in 
leaving the place, 1 have often heard him say, he seemed 
to be leaving them too, an(I everything that had given bli 
ailing little life its picturesqueness or dipishine. It wdB 
the birth-place of his fancy; and he hardly knew wbat 
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store he had set by its busy varieties of change and scone, Chatham ; 

... 1821 . 

until lie saw the falling cloud that was to hide its pictures - 
from him for ever. The gay bright regiments always 
going and coming, the continual paradings and firings, 
the successions of sham-sieges and sham-defences, the 
plays got up by his cousin in the hospital, the navy-pay 
yacht in which he hail sfiiled to Sheemess with his 
father, and the ships floating out in the Medway with 
their far visions of sea — he was to lose them all. Ho was 
never to watcli the hoys at their games any more, or see 
them sham over again tlie sham-sieges and sham-defences. 

He was to be taken to London inside the stage-coach 
Commodore; and Kentish woods and fields, Cobham park 
and hall, Rochester cathedral and castle, and all the won- 
derful romance together, including the red-cheeked baby 
he had l>een wildl}^ in love with, were to vanish like a 
dream, *On the night before we came away,* ho told Lfuit night 
me, *my good master came flitting in among the ^**^*^p 

* packing-cases to give me Goldsmith's Bee as a keepsake. 

‘ Wliich I kept for his sake, and its own; a t<mg time 

* afterwards.’ A longer time afterwards he reoollected 
the stage-coach journey, and said in one of his published 
papers that never liad he forgotten, through all the inter- 
vening years, the smell of the damp straw in which he 
was packed and forwarded Mke game, carriage-paid. 

* There was no other inside passenger, and I consumed 0. D. % 
'my sandwiches in solitude and dreariness, and it rained 

'hard all the way, and I thou|ht life sloppier than I 
' expected to find it.’ 

The earliest impressions received and retained by hiw^ « 
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in London, were of his father’s money involvements ; and 
now first he heard mentioned ‘the deed,’ representing 
^that crisis of his father’s affairs in fact which is ascribed 
[in fiction to Mr. Micawber’s. He knew it in later days to 
’ have been a compo.sition with creditors ; though at this 
earlier date he was conscious of having confounded it with 
parchments of a much more demoniacal description. One 
result from the awful document soon showed itself in 
enforced retrenchment. The family had to take up its 
abode in a house in Bayham-street, Camden- town. 

Bayham-street was about the poorest part of the 
London suburbs then, and the house was a mean small 
tenement, with a wretched little back-garden abutting 
on a squalid court. Here was no place for new acquaint- 
ances to him : no boys were near with whom he might 
hope to become in any way familiar. A washerwoman 
lived next door, and a Bow-street officer Jived over the way. 
Many many times has he spoken to me of this, and how he 
seemed at once to fall into a solitary condition apart from 
all other boys of his own age, and to sink into a neglected 
state at home which had been always quite unaccountable 
to him. ‘As I thought,’ he said on one occasion very 
bitterly, ‘ in the little back -garret in Bayham-street, of 
‘ all I had lost in losing Chatham, what would I have given, 
‘ if I bad had anything to give, to have been sent back to 
‘ any other school, to have been taught something any- 
‘ where 1 ’ He was at another school already, not knowing 
it. The self-education forced upon him teaching him, 
all unconsciously as yet, what, for the future Jhat awaited 
him, it most behoved him to know. 
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That he took, from the very beginning of this Bayham- 
strcet life, !lis first impression of that struggling poverty 
which is nowhere more vividly shown than in the 
commoner streets of the ordinary London suburb, and 
which enriched his earliest writings with a freshness of 
original humour and (juite unstudied pathos that gave 
theni much of their sudden popularity, there cannot be 
a doubt ‘ 1 certainly understood it,’ he has often said 
to me, ‘ (juite as well them as 1 do now.’ But he was not 
consciouK yet that he did so understand it, or of the 
influence it was exerting on his life even then. It seems 
almost loo much to assert of a child, say at nine or ton 
years old, that his observation of everything was as close 
and go<Hl, or that ho had as much intuitive understauding 
of the character and weaknesses of the grown-up people 
around liim, as when the same keen and wonderful faculty 
had made him famous among men. But my exj>eiionoe 
of 'him led me to put implicit faith in the assertion ho 
unvaryingly himself made, that he had never seen any 
cause to correct or change what in his boyhood was his 
own secret impression of anybody, whom he had bad, as 
a grown man, the opportunity of testing in later years. 

How it came, that, being what ho was, he should now 
have fallen into the misery and neglect of the time about 
to be described, was a subject on which thoughts weto 
frequently interchanged between us ; and on one occasion 
. be gave me a sketch of the djpracter of his father which, 
as I can here repeat it in the exact words employed bjf 
him, will be the best preface I can make to what I fed 
that I have no altemativsibut to telL * I know my father 
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'to bo as kindhoarted and generous a man as over lived 
‘in the world. Everything that I can remember of his 
‘conc^uct to his wife, or children, or friends, in sickness 
‘or affliction, is beyond all praise. By me, as a sick child, 
‘he has watclied night and day, unweariedly and patiently, 
‘ many ni;L;lits and days. He never undertook any business, 
‘ charge' or trust, that he did not zealously, conscientiously, 
‘punctually, lionourably discliarge. His industry has 
‘ al\va 3 \s been untiring. He was proud of me, in his way, 
‘ and had a gi’cat admiration of the comic singing. But, 
‘in the ease of his temper, and the straitness of his 
‘moans, he appeared to have utterly lost at this time 
‘ the idea of educating me at all, and to have utterly put 
‘from him the notion that 1 had any claim upon him, in 
‘that regard, whatever. So I degenerated into cleaning 
‘ his boots of a morning, and my own ; and making myself 
‘ useful in the work of the little house ; and looking after 
‘ my younger brothers and sisters (we were now six in all) ; 
‘ and going on such poor errands as arose out of our poor 
‘ way of living,’ 

The cousin of whom I have spoken, James 

Lamert, who had f^ely completed his education at 
Sandhurst and was waiting in hopes of a commission, lived 
now with the family in Bayham-street, and had not lost 
his taste for the stage, or his ingenuities in connection 
it. Taking pity on the solitary lad, he made and painipd 
a little theatre for him. It was the only fanciful reality 
*of Ins present life ; but it could not supply what he missed 
most sorely, the companionstiip of boys of his own age, 
with whom he might share iuifthe advantages of school, 
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and contend for its prizes. His sister Fanny was at about LoittKis • 

1621 * 2 . 

this time elected os a pupil to the royal academy of 
music ; and lie has told me what a stab to his heart it was, 
thinking of his own disregarded condition, to see her go 
away to liegin her CMiucation, amid the tearful good wishes 
of everybody in the house. 

Nevertheless, os time went on, his own education still 
unconsciously went on as well, under the sternest and 
most potent of teachers ; and. neglected and miserable as 
he was, he managed gradually to transfer to London all 
the dreaminess and all the romance with which he had 
invested (^latharn. There were then at the top of 
Bayham-street some almshouses, and were still when he 
re-visited it with me nearly twenty-seven years ago ; and to 
go to this spot, he told me, and look from it over the dust- 
heaps and dock-leaves and fields (no longer there when we 
saw it together) at the cupola of St. Paul’s looming through St. Pwirf. 
the smoke, was a treat that served him for hours of vague 
reflection afterwards. To be taken out for a walk into the 
real town, especially if it were anywhere about Covent- 
garden or the Strand, perfectly entranced him with 
pleasure. But, most of all, ho had a profound attractifO^ 
of repulsion to St Giles's. If he could only induce whom- St. 
soever took him out to take him through Seven-dials, he 
was^apremely happy. ‘ Good Heaven ! ' he would exclaim, 

* what wild visions of prodigies of wickedness, want, and 
' beggary, arose in my mind out of that place 1 * He was 
all this time, the reader will remember, still subject to 
continual attacks of illness, and, by reason of them, a very 
small boy even for his age. ^ 
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That part of his boyhood is now very near of which, 
when the days of fame and prosperity came to him, he felt 
the height upon his memory as a painful burthen until 
ho could lighten it by sharing it with a friend ; and an 
accident I will presently mention led him first to reveal it. 
There is, however, an interval of some months still to be 
described, of which, from, conversations or letters that 
passed between us, after or because of this confidence, 
and that already have yielded fruit to these pages, I can 
supply some vague and desultory notices. The use thus 
made of them, it is due to myself to remark, was contem- 
plated then ; for though, long before his death, I had ceased 
to believe it likely that 1 should survi\e to write about 
him, he had never withdrawn the wish at this early time 
strongly expressed, or the confidences, not only then but 
to the very eve of his death reposed in me, that were to 
enable me to fulfil it.* The fulfilment indeed ho had 

* The reader forgive my qitoiing from a letter of the date of the 22iid 
April, 1848. *1 demre no l>etter for my fame, when my porsonal dustinesB 

* ehall be post the control of my love of order, than such a biographer and such 
^ a critic.’ * You know me better,’ he wrote, resuming the same subject on 
the 0th of July, 1862, ‘than any other man does, or ever will.’ In an entry 
of my diary during the interval l^etween those years, 1 find a few words that 
liot only mark the time when 1 firat saw in its connected shape the autobio- 
graphical fragment which will form the substance of the second chapter of this 
biography, but also express his own feeling respecting it when written, 

* 20 January, 1849. The description may make none of the impreasion dk 

* others that the reality made on him. . . . Highly probable that it inay*!nev«r 

* see the light. No wish. Left to J. F. or othexs.’ The first number of 
David Copperjidd appeared five months after this date ; but thoogh I knew, 
even before ho adapted his fragment of autobic^raphy to the eleventih number, 
that he had now abandoned the notion of completing it under hia own 

the ‘no loufi,’ or the discretion left me, was never in any way subseqaently 
modified. What follows, from the same entxy, refers to the manuscript of the 
fragment ' No blotting, as when writing fiction ; bat straight on, as when 

* writing ordinaiy letter.' 
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himself rendered more easy by partially uplifting the 
veil in David Copperjlehl. 

Tlje visits made from Bayham-street were chiofly to 
twf) connections of the family, his mother’s elder brother 
and his gcxlfatlier. The latter, who was what is called a 
rigg(T, and mast, oar, and bhxik-maker, lived at Lime- 
house in a substantial handsome sort of way, and was 
kind to his godchild. It was always a great treat to him 
to go ; and the London night-sights as ho returned were a 
IM i'ix tual joy and marvel. Here, too, the comic-singing 
accomplishment was brought into play so greatly to the 
admiration of one of the godfathers guests, an honest 
boat-builder, that he pronounced the little lad to be a 
' pvogidy.’ The visits to . 1Sir.i.. l^llow- 

cltuk with his father in Somorset-hotisc, were nearer 
home. Mr. Thomas Barrow, the eldest of his inother’s 
family, had broken his leg in a fall ; and, while laid up 
with this illness, his lodging was in Gerrard-street, Soho, 
in the upper part of the house of a worthy gentleman 
then recently deceased, a bookseller named Manson, 
father to the partner in the celebrated finn of Christie 
and Manson, whose widow at this time carried on the 
business. Attracted by the look of the lad as he went 
^ upstairs, these good people lent him books to amuse him ) 
among them Miss Porter's Scottish Chiefs, Holbein’s 
Dance of ' Death, and George Colman’s Broad Orin0i 
The latter seized his fancy very much ; and he was se 
impressed by its description of Covent-garden, in th# 
piece called the Elder-brother, that he stole down to the 
market by himself to compare it with the book. He 
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remembered, as be said in telling me this, snuffing up 
the flavour of the faded cabbage-leaves as if it were the 
very breath of comic fiction. Nor was he far wrong, as 
comic fiction then and for some time after was. It was 
reserved for himself to give sweeter and fresher breath to 
it. Many years were to pass first, but he was beginning 
already to make the trial. 

His uncle was shaved by a very odd old barber out of 
Dean -street, Soho, who was never tired of reviewing the 
events of the last war, and especially of detecting Napo- 
leon’s mistakes, and re-arranging his whole life for him 
on a plan of his own. The boy wrote a description of this 
old barber, but never had courage to show it. At about 
tlie same time, taking for his model the description of the 
canon’s housekeeper in Gil Blau, he sketched a deaf old 
woman who waited on tliem in Bayhara-street, and who 
made delicate hashes with walnut-ketchup. As little did 
he dare to show this, either; though he thought it, 
himself, extremely clever. 

In Bayham-street, meanwhile, affairs were going on 
badly ; the poor boy’s visits to his uncle, while the latter 
was still kept a piisoner by his accident, were interrupted 
by another attack of fever ; and on his recoveiy the mys- 
terious ' deed ’ had again come uppeimost. His father's 
resources were so low, and all his expedients so thoroughly 
exhausted, that trial was to be made whether his mother 
might not come to the rescue. The time was arrived for 
her to exert herself, she said ; and she * must do some- 
* thing.’ The godfather down at Limehouse was reported 
to have an Indian connexion. People in the East Indies 
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always sent their children home to be educated. She 

would set up a school. They would all grow rich by it. 

And then, thought the sick boy, ' perhaps eveiu ± (night 
‘ go to school myself.* 

A house nab soon found at number four, Gower-streot Qowor- 

Btreot 

north ; a large brass plate on the door announced MRS. uortk 
Dickens’s Establishment ; and the result I can give in 
the exact words of the then small actor in the comedy, 

>vhose lioiKis it had raised so high. *I loft, at a great c. D. 

. . to 

* many other doors, a groat many circulara calling attention j, F. 

^ to the merits of the establishment. Yet nobody over 
' came to school, nor do 1 recollect that anybody ever 
^ proposed to come, or that the least preparation was 
‘ made to receive anybody. But I know that wo got on 
‘ very badly with tho butcher and baker ; that very often 
' we had not too much for dinner ; and that at last my 
‘ father was arrested.* The interval between the sponging- Hi* f ither 
house and the prison was passed by the sorrowful lad in 
running errands and caiTying messages for tho prisoner, 
delivered with swollen eyes and through shining tears; 
and the last words said to him by his father before he wa» 
finally carried to the Marshalsca, were to the effect that 
the sun was set upon him for ever. ‘ I really believed at 
^ the time,* said Dickens to me' ‘ that they had broken my 
' fapart.’ He took afterwaids ample revenge for this false 
alarm by making all the world laugh at them in David 
Chpperfield, 

The readers of Mr. Micawber’s history who remember 
David’s first visit to the Marshalsea prison, and how upon 
seeing the turnkey he recalled the turnkey in the blanket 
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in Roderlcl' Raiuhtyn^viiW read with curious interest what 
follows, written as a pcrsoiml exporienco of fact two or 
three p.yoars before the fiction had even entered into his 
thoughts. 

‘ My fatlu‘r w^as waiting for me in the lodge, and we 
' went up to his room (on the top story but one), and 
‘ cried very much. And he told me, I remember, to take 
‘ Avaniiug by the Marshalsea, and to observe tliat if a man 
‘ liad twenty pounds a-year, and spemt nineteen pounds 
‘ nineteen shillings and sixpence, ho wmuld be happy ; 

‘ but that a shilling spent the other way would make' him 
‘ wretched. I see the fire we sat before, now ; with two 
‘ bricks inside the rusted grate, one on each side, to pre- 
‘ vent its buming too many coals. Some other debtor 
‘ shared the room with him, who came in by-and-by; and 
‘ as the dinner wfis a joint-siock repast, I was sent up to 
Captain Porter” in the room overhead, with Mr. 

‘ Dickens’s compliments, and I wiis his son, and could he, 
^ Captain P, lend me a knife and fork ? 

‘ Captain Porter lent the knife and fork, with his com- 
‘ pliments in return. There was a very dirty lady in his 
‘ little room ; and two wan girls, his daughters, with shock 

* heads of hair. I thought I should not have liked to 
‘ lK)rrow Captain Porter’s comb. The Captain himself was 

* in the last extremity of shabbiness ; and if I could dntw 

* at all, I would draw an accurate portrait of the old, old, 

* brown great-coat he wore, with no other coat below it 
^ * His whiskers were large. I saw his bed* rolled up in a 

' comer ; and w^hat plates, and dishes, and pots he had, on 
' a shelf ; and I knew (God know’s how) that the two girls 
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‘ with the ahock hernia were Captain Porter’a natural Loiux)* : 

* lg2^ 

^ childrCfYi, and that the dirty lady was not married to 

‘ Ca}>tain P. My timid, wondering station on his thatjshold, ntreet 
‘ was not occupied more than a couple of minutes, I dare 
‘ say ; hut 1 came down again to tlio room below with all A child- 
‘ this as surely in my knowledge, as the knife and fork 
‘ were in my hand.’ 

How tliere wtvs something agreeable and gipsy-like in 
the dill nor after all, and how he took back the Captain’s 
knife and fork early in the afternoon, and how ho went 
honu‘ to comfort his mother with an account of his visit, 

David (^oj)perHeld h;is also accurately told. Then, at home, 
cam(‘ many miserable daily struggles that seemed to last 
an immense time, yet did not perhaps cover many weeks. 

Almost everything by degrees was sold or pawned, little 
Charles being the principal agent in those soiTOwful trans- 
iictions. Such of the books as ha<i been brought from 
Chatham, Peregrine Pickle, RoiUrick Random, Tom 
Jones, Humphrey Clinker, and all the rest, went first. 

They were carried off from the little chiffonier, which his 
father called the library, to a bookseller in tlie Hampstead** 
road, the same that David Copperfield describes as in the 
City-road ; and the account of the sales, as they actually THtpotm of 
occurred and were told to me fong before David was boni| **’***“*•• 
was reproduced word for word in his imaginary narrative^ 

* The keeper of this bookstall, who lived in a little houiHi 
‘behind it, used to get tipsy every night, and to be 
‘ violently scolded by his wife every morning. More than 
' once, when I went there early, I had audience of him in 

* a turn-up bedstead, with a cut in his forehead or a black 
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'eye, bearing witness to his excesses over night (I am 
' afraid ho was quarrelsome in his drink) ; and he, with a 
‘ shaking hand, endeavouring to find the jieedful shillings 
' in one or other of the pockets of his clotljes, which lay 
' upon the floor, while his wife, with a baby in her arms 
‘and her shoes down at heel, never left off rating him. 
‘Sometimes he had lost his money, and then he would 
‘ ask me to call again ; but his wife had always got some 
‘ (had taken his, I dare say, while he was drunk), and 
‘ secretly completed the bwgain on the stairs, as we went 
^ down together.’ 

The same pawnbroker’s shop, too, which was so well 
known to David, became not less familiar to Charles ; and 
a good deal of notice was here taken of him by the pawn- 
broker, or by his principal clerk wHb officiated behind the 
counter, and who, while making out the duplicate, liked 
of all things to hear the lad conjugate a Latin verb, and 
translate or decline his uiusa and dominus. Every thing 
to this accompaniment went gradually ; until at last, even 
of the furniture of Gower-street number four, there was 
•nothing left except a few chairs, a kitchen table, and 
some beds. Then they encamped, as it were, in the two 
parlours of the emptied house, and lived there night and 
day. 

AH which is but the prelude to what remains to be 
described. 



CHAPTER II. 

UARD EXPERIENCES IN BOYHOOD. 

1822—1824. 

The incidents t(> l)c told now would probably never 
have boon known t(j ino, or indeed any of the occurrenceg 
of Ills chihlhood and youth, but for the accident of a 
(luostion which 1 put to him one day in the March or 
April of 1S47. 

I asked if ho rernemborod ever having seen in his boy- 
hood our friend the elder Mr. Dilke, bin father’s acquaint- 
ance and contemporary, who had been a clerk in the 
same office in Somerset-houbo to which Mr. John Dickens 
belonged- Yes, he said, he recollected seeing him at a 
house in Gerrard-street, where his uncle Barrow lodged 
during an illness, and Mr. Dilke had visited him. Never 
at any other time. Upon which 1 told him that some one 
else had been intended in the* mention made to me, for 
that the reference implied not merely his b^ng met 
accidentally, but his having had some juvenile emplhj^ 
ment in a warehouse near the Strand ; at which place Hr, 
Dilke, being with the elder Dickens one day, had noting 
him, and received, in return for the gift of a half-crown, 
a veiy low how. He was silent for several minutes ; I felt 
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that I had uiiintentioiially touched a painful place in his 
inemory ; and to Mr. Dilke I never spoke of the subject 
agai^. It was not liowever then, but some weeks later, 
that Dickens made further allusion to my thus having 
struck unconsciously upon a time of which he never could 
lose the rememhrance- while he remembered anything, and 
the recollection of which, at intervals, haunted him and 
made him miserable, even to that hour. 

Very shortly afterwards, I learnt in all their detail the 
incidents that had been so painful to him, and what then 
was said to me or written respecting them revealed the 
story of his lx)yhood. The idea of David Copperfiehl, 
which was to take all the world into his confidence, had 
not at this time occurred to him; but what it had so 
startled me to know, his readers were afterwards told with 
only such change or addition as for the time might suffi- 
ciently disguise himself under cover of his hero. For, the 
poor little lad, with good ability and a most sensitive 
nature, turned at the age of ten into a ‘ labouring hind * 
in the service of * Murdstone and Grinby,’ and conscious 
already of what made it seem very strange to him that he 
could so easily have been thrown away at such an age, 
was indeed himself. His was the secret agony of soul at 
finding himself ' companion to Mick Walker and Mealy 
' Potatoes,’ and his the tears that mingled with the water 
in which he and they rinsed and washed out bottles. It 
had all been w^ritten, as fact, before he thought of any 
other use for it ; and it was not until several motim 
later, when the fancy of David Copperjield, itself sug- 
gested by what he had so written of his early troubles, 
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began to take shape in his mind, that he abandoned his 
first intention of writing his own life. Those ^rehouse 
experiences fell then so aptly into the subject hft had 
chosen, that he could not resist the temptation of imme- 
diat('ly usiiig them ; and the manuscript recording them, 
which was but the first portion of what he had designed to 
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write, was embodied in tlic substance of the eleven tli and 


earlier chapters of his novel. What already hod been sent 
to me, however, and proof-sheets of the novel interlined 
at the time, enable me now to separate the fact from 
the fiction ; and to supply to the story of the author’s 
childhood tliose passages, omitted from the book, which, 
apart from their illustration of the growth of his character, 
present to us a picture of tragical suffering, and of tender 
as well as liuniorous fancy, unsurpassed in even the wonders 
of his published writings. 

The person indirectly responsible for the scenes to be Jamw and 
described was th e jp ung relative James Lamert, the wtS 
cousin by his I have made fre- 

quent mention, who got up the plays at Chatham, and 
after passing at Sandhurst had been living with the family 
in Bayham-street in the hope of obtaining a commission 
in tlie army. This did not come until long afterwards, 
when, in consideration of his father’s services, he received 
it, and relinquished it then in favour of a younger brother^ 
but he had meanwhile, before the family removed from 
Camden-town, ceased to live with them. The husband 
of a sister of his (of the same name as himself, being 
indeed his cousin, George Lamert), a man of some prom 
perty, had recently embarked in^an odd tort of oom« 
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mercial speculation ; and had taken him into his office, 
and his house, to assist in it. I give now the fragment 
of tlfo autobiography of Dickens. 

'This speculation was a rivalry of "Warren’s Blacking, 
"‘80, Strand,” — at that time very famous. One Jona- 
‘ than Warren (the famous one was Robert), living at 80, 
‘ Hungcrford-stairs, or market, Strand (for I forget which 
'it was called then), claimed to liave been the original 
'inventor or proprietor of the blacking recipe, and to 
' havfe been deposed and ill-used by his renowned relation. 
' At last he put himself in the way of selling his recipe, 
‘and his name, and his 30, Hungerford - stairs, Strand 
' (30, Strand, very large, and the intermediate direction 
' very small), for an annuity ; and he set forth by his agents 
' that a little capital would make a great business of it. 
' The man of some property was found in George Lamert, 
' the cousin and brother-in-law of James. He bought this 
' right and title, and wont into the blacking business and 
‘ the blacking premises. 

' — In an evil hour for me, as I often bitterly thought. 
‘Its chief manager, James Lamert, the relative who had 
' lived with us in Bay ham -street, seeing how I was em- 
‘ ployed from day to day, and knowing what our domestic 
‘ circumstances then were, proposed that I should go into 
‘ the blacking warehouse, to be as useful as I could, at a 
‘ salary, I think, of six shillings a week. I am not clear 
* whether it was six or seven. I am inclined to Ijelieve, 
‘from my uncertainty on this head, that it was six at 
'first, and seven afterwards. At any rate the offer was 
'accepted very willingly by my father and mother, and 
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‘on a Monday morning I went down to the blacking 
‘ warehouse to begin my business life. 

‘ It is wondoiful to me how I could have been so easily 
' cast away at such an age. It is wonderful to me, that, 

‘ even after my descent into the poor little drudge I hod 
‘ been since we came to London, no one had compassion 
‘ enough on me — a child of singular abilities, quick, eager, 

‘ delieate, and soon hurt, bodily or mentally — to suggest 
‘ that sornctliing might have been spared, as 'certainly it 
‘might have been, to place mo at any common school. 

‘ Our friends, I take it, were tired out No one made any 
‘ sign. My father and mother were quite satisfied. They 
‘ could hardly have been more so, if I had been twenty 
‘years of age, distinguished at a gi am mar-school, and 

* going to Cambridge. 

*The blacking warehouse was the last house on the 
‘ left-hand side of the way, at old Hungerford-stairs. It 
‘ was a crazy, tumble-down old house, abutting of course 
'on the river, and literally overrun with rats. Its wain- 

* flcotted rooms, and its rotten floors and staircase, and the 
‘old grey rats swarming down in the cellars, and the 
'sound of their squeaking and scuffling coming up the 
' stairs at all times, and the dirt and decay of the place, 
' rise up visibly before me, as if I were there again. The 
'counting-house was on the first floor, looking over the 

* coal-barges and the river. There was a recess in it, in 
' which I was to sit and work. My work was to cover the 
'pots of paste-blacking; first with a piece of oil-paper, 
'and then with a piece of blue paper; to tie them round 
^ with a string; and then to clip the paper close and neat, 
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' all round, until it looked as smart as a pot of ointment 
‘ from an apothecary’s shop. When a certain number of 
‘ grosses of pots had attained this pitch of perfection, I was 
‘ to paste on each a printed label ; and then go on again 
‘ with more pots. Two or three other boys were kept at 

* similar duty down stairs on similar wages. One of them 

* came up, in a ragged apron and a paper cap, on the first 
'Monday morning, to show me the trick of using the 
‘ string and tying the knot. His name was Bob Fagin ; 
‘and I took the liberty of using his name, long aftcr- 
‘ wards, in Oliver Tiviet. 

* Our relative had kindly arranged to teach me some- 
thing in the dinner-hour ; from twelve to one, I think it 
'was; every day. But an arrangement so incompatible 
' with counting-house business soon died away, from no 
‘ fault of his or mine ; and foi the same reason, my small 
‘work-table, and my grosses of pots, my papers, string, 

‘ scizzors, paste-pot, and labels, by little and little, 
‘vanished out of the recess in the c^ten ting-house, and 
' kept company with the other small work-tables, grosses 
' of pots, papers, string, scizzors, and paste-pots, downstairs. 

‘ It was not long, before Bob Fagin and I, and another boy 
'whose name was Paul Green, but who was currently 
'believed to have been christened Poll (a belief which I 
'transferred, long afterwards again, to Mr. Sweedlepipe, 

' in Martin Chuzzlevnt), worked generally, side by side. 
‘Bob Fagin was an orphan, and lived with brother- 
‘ in-law, a waterman. Poll Green’s father had the addi- 
'tional distinction of being a fireman, and was em« 
'ployed at Druiy-lane theatre; where another relation 
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‘ of Poll’a, I tliink liis little sister, did imps in the panto- 
‘ mimes. 

‘ No words can express the secret agony of my soul os I 
‘ sunk into tliis companionship ; compared these every day 
‘ absociatos with tlioso of my happier childhood ; and felt 
‘ my early hopes of growing up to be a learned and distin- 
' guishe j man, crushed in my breast. The deep remem- 
‘ brance of the sense I had of being utterly neglected and 
‘ hopeless ; of the shame I felt in my position ; of the 
‘ misery it was to my young heart to believe that, day 
‘ by day, what 1 had learned, and thought, and delighted 
‘ in, and raised my fancy and my emulation up by, was 
‘ passing away from me, never to be brought back any 
‘ more ; cannot be written. My whole nature was so 
‘ penetrated with the grief and humiliation of such con- 
' siderations, that even now, famous and caressed and 
^ happy, I often forget in my dreams that I have a dear 
‘ wife and children ; even that I am a man ; and wander 
‘ desolately back to that time of my life. 

'My mother and my brothers and si-sters (excepting 
‘ Fanny in the royal academy of music) were still encampedf 
‘ with a young servant-girl from Cbatham-workhouse, in 
‘ the I wo parlours in the emptied bouse in Qower-street 
‘ noith. It was a long way to go and return within the 
'dinner-hour, and, usually, I either carried my dinner 
' with me, or went and bought it at some neighbouring 
'shop. |l| the latter case, it was commonly a saveloy 
‘ and a penny loaf ; sometimes, a fourpenny plate of beef 
'from a cook’s shop-; sometimes, a plate of bread and 
' obeese, and a glass of beer, from' a miserable old publics 
vau L 
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' house over the way : the Swan, if I remember right, or 
‘the Swan and something else that I have forgotten. 
. ‘ Oiv'e, I romomber tucking my own bread (which I had 
‘brought from home in tlie morning) under my arm, 
‘ wrapped up in a piece of pap(3r like a book, and going 
'into the l>est dining-room ifi Johnson’s alamode bcef- 
‘ house in Oaffi sfc court, Drury-lane, and magnificently 
‘ordering a small plate of alamode beefjio eat with it. 

‘ What the waiter thought of such a ^ strange^ little 
‘apparition, coming in all alone, I don't know; but I 
‘can see him now, staring at me as I ate my dit^per, and 
‘ bringing up the other waiter to look. I gava him a 
‘halfpenny, and I wish, now, that he hadn’t taken it.’ 

I lose here for a little while the fragment of direct 
narrative, but T perfectly recollect that be used to describe 
Saturday night as his great treat. It was a grand thing 
to walk home with six shillings in his pocket, and to look 
in at the shop windows, and think what it would buy. 
Hunt’s roasted corn, as a British and patriotic*^ substitute 
for coffee, was in great vogue just then ; and the little 
fellow used to buy it, and roast it on the Sunday. There 
was a cheap periodical of selected pieces called the Port- 
folio, which he had also a great fancy for taking tome 
with him. The new proposed ‘deed,’ meanwhile, had 
failed to propitiate his father’s creditor; all hope of 
arrangement passed away; and the end was that his 
mother and her encampment in Gower-street noith broke 
up and went to live in the Marshalsea. 1 am able at 
this point to resume his own account 
' The key of the bouse was sent back to the landlord, 
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‘ who waR very glad to get it ; and I (small Cain that I 
‘ was, except that I had never done harm to any one) was 
‘ handed over as a lodger to a reduced old lady, long 
‘ known to our family, in Little-college-street, Camden- 
' town, who took children in to board, and had once done 
‘ so at Brighton ; and who, with a few alterations and 
‘ embellishments, unconsciously began to sit for Mrs. 

‘ Pipchin in Dmrihey when she took in me. 

‘ She had a Httle brother and sister under her care then ; 
‘ somebody’s natural children, who were vciy irregularly 
‘ paid for ; and a widow’s little son. The two boys and I 
‘ slept in the same room. My own exclusive breakfast, of 
' a penny cottage loaf and a pennyworth of milk, I pro- 
' vided for myself. I kept another small loaf, and a quarter 
‘ of a pound of cheese, on a particular shelf of a particular 
‘ cupboard ; to make my supper on when I came back at 
‘ night. They made a hole in the six or seven shillings, I 
' know weli ; and I was out at the blacking-warehouse 
‘ all day, and had to support myself upon that money all 
‘ the week. I suppose my lodging was paid for, by my 
‘ father. I certainly did not pay it myself ; and I certainly 
* had no other assistance wliatever (the making of ray 
‘ clothes, I think, excepted), from Monday morning until 
‘ Saturday night No advice, no counsel, no encourage^ 
' ment, no consolation, no support, from any one that I caa 
‘ call to mind, so help me God. 

' Sundays, Fanny and I passed in the prison. I was at 
‘ the academy in Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, at 
' nine o’clock in the morning, to fetch her ; and we walked^ 
‘ back there together, at night 
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' I was SO young and cliildish, and so littlo qualified — 
‘ how could I be otherwise ? — to undertake the whole 

* chaVge of my own existence, that, in going to Hungerford- 

* stairs of a morning, I could not resist the stale pastiy 
‘ put out at half-price on trays at the confectioners’ doors 

* in Totteiiham-court-road ; and I often spent in that, the 
‘ money 1 should have kept for my dinm^r. Then I went 
‘ without my dinner, or bought a roll, or a slice of pudding. 
‘ There were two pudding shops between which 1 was 
^ divided, according to my finances. One was in a court 
‘ close to St. Martin’s-church (at the back of tlie church) 

* which is now removed altogether. The pudding at 

* that shop was made with currants, and was rather a 

* special pudding, but was dear : two penn’orth not being 
' larger than a penn’orth of more ordinary pudding. A 

* good shop for the latter wa« in the Strand, somewhere 

* near where the Lowther-arcade is now. It was a stout, 

* halo pudding, heavy and flabby ; with great raisins in it, 

" stuck in whole, at great distances apart. It came up hot, 

‘ at about noon every day ; and many and many a day did 
" I dine off it. 

‘ We had half-an-hour, I think, for tea. When I bad 
' money enough, I used to go to a coffee-shop, and have 
' half-a-pint of coffee, and a slice of bread and butter, 
f When I had no money, I took a turn in Covent-garden 
' market, and stared at the pine-apples. The ooffee-sbops 

* to which I most resorted were, one in Maiden-lane ; one 
‘ in a court (non-existent now) close to Hungerford- 

* market ; and one in St. Martin’s-lane, of which I only 

* recollect that it stood near the church, and that in the 
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‘ door there was an oval glass-plate, with COFFEE-ROOM 
' painted on it, addressed towards the street. If I ever 
‘ find myself in a very different kind of coffee-room now, 
‘ but where there is such an inscription on glass, and read 
‘ it backward on the wrong side MOOE-EEFFOC (as I often 
‘ used to do then, in a dismal reveiie), a shock goes 
‘ through my blood. 

' I know I.do not exaggerate, unconsciously and unin- 
' tentionally, the scantiness of my resources and the diffi- 
‘ culties of my life. I know that if a shilling or so were 
' given me by any one, I spent it in a dinner or a tea. I 
‘ know that I worked, from morning to night, with 

* common men and boys, a shabby child. I know that I 
‘ tried, but ineffectually, not to anticipate my money, 

‘ and to make it last the week, through ; by putting it 

* away in a drawer I had in the counting-house, wrapped 
‘ into six little parcels, each parcel containing the same 

* amount, and labelled with a different day. I know that 
' I have lounged about the streets, insufficiently and un- 
^ satisfactorily fed. I know that, but for the mercy of 
‘ God, I might easily have been, for»(iony care that was 

taken of me, a little robber or a little vagabond. 

‘ But I held some statioil at the blacking warehouse 

* too. Besides that my relative at the counting-house did 

* what a man so occupied, and dealing with a thing so 
' anomalous, could, to treat me as one upon a different 

* footing from the rest, I never said, to man or boy, how it 
' was that I came to be there, or gave the leaat indication 
‘ of being sorry that I was there. That I suffered in 

* secret, and that I suffered exquisitely, no one ever knew 
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‘ but 1. How much I suffered, it is, as I have said already, 

* utterly beyond my power to toll. No man’s imagination 
‘ can ovcrste}) the reality. But I kept my own counsel, 

* and I did my work. 1 knew from tlie first, that if I 
‘ could nut do my work as well as any of the rest, I could 
‘ not hold myself above slight and contempt. I soon 
' became at least as expeditious and as skilful with my 
' hands, os either of the other boys. Though perfectly 
' familiar with them, my conduct and manners were 
‘ different enough from theirs to place a space between us. 
‘ They, and the men, always spoke of me as “ the young 
‘ “ gentleman.” A certain man (a soldier once) named 
‘ Thomas, who was the foreman, and another named 
' HaiTy, who was the carman and wme a red jacket, used 
‘ to call me “ Charles ” sQmctimes, in speaking to me ; but 

* I think it was mostly fvrhen we were very confidential, 
' and when I had made some efforts to entertain them 
' over our work with the results of some of the old 
‘ readings, which were fast perishing out of my mind. 
‘ Poll Green uprose' once, and rebelled against the " young 
' “ gentleman ” usage; but Bob Fagin settled him speedily. 

‘My rescue from this kind of existence I considered 
‘ quite hopeless, and abandoned as such, altogether ; 
‘ though I am solemnly convinced that I never, for one 
‘ hour, was reconciled to it, or was otherwise than 
‘miserably unhappy. I felt keenly, however, the being 
‘so cut off from my parents, my brothers, and sisters; 
‘ and, when my day’s work was done, going home to such 
‘a miserable blank; and Ihat, I thought, might be oor- 
rented. One Sunday night 1 remonstrated with my father 
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‘ on this head, so pathetically and with so many tears, that 
‘ liis kind nature gave way. Ho began to think that 
‘ It wiis not quite right. I do believe he had never 
‘ tliought so before, or thought about it. It was the first 
‘ remonstrance 1 had ever made about my lot, and perhaps 
‘ it opened up a little more than 1 intended. A back- 
‘ attic was found for me at the house of an insolvent-court 
‘ agent, who lived in Lant-street in the borough, where 
' Bob Sawyer lo(]g(‘d many years afterwards. A bed and 
‘ bedding were sent over for me, and made up on the floor. 
' 'J'he little window had a pleasant prospect of a timber- 
‘ yard ; and when 1 took possession of my new abode, I 
‘ thought it was a Paradise.’ 

There is here another blank, which it is however not 
difficult to supply from letters and recollections of my own. 
What was to him of course thi great pleasure of his 
paradise of a lodging, was its bringing him again, though 
after a fashion sorry enough, within the cii'cle of home. 
From tliis time he used to breakfast ‘ at home,’ in other 
words in the Marshalsea; going to it as early as the gates 
were open, and for the most part much earlier. They 
had no want of bodily comforts there. His father’s income, 
still going on, was amply suffTcient for that ; and in every 
respect indeed but elbow-room, I have heard him say, the 
family lived more comfortably in prison than they had 
done for a long time out of it. They were waited on still 
by the maid-of-all-work from Bayham-street, the orphan 
girl of the Chatham workhouse, ii’om whose sharp little 
worldly and also kindly ways he took his first impressiem 
of the Marchioness in the Old Curumty Shop, She also 
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bad a lodging in the neighbourhood that she might be 
early on the scene of her duties ; and when Charles met 
her, EvS ho would do occasionally, in hi^ lounging-place by 
London-bridge, he would occupy the time before the gates 
opened by telling her cpiite astonishing fictions about the 
wharves and the tower. ‘ But I hope I believed them 
‘ myself,’ he would say. Besides breakfast, he had supper 
also in the prison ; and got to his lodging giuicrally at 
nine o’clock. The gates closed always at ten. 

I must not omit what he told ino of the landlord of 
this little lodging. He was a fat, good-natured, kind old 
gentleman. Ho was lame, and had a quiet old wife ; and 
ho had a voiy innocent grown-up son, who was lame too. 
They were all very kind to the bo3^ He was taken with 
one of hia( old attacks of spasm one night, and the whole 
three of them were about his bed until morning. They 
were all dead when he told me this, but in another form 
they live still very pleasantly as the Garland family in the 
Old Curiosity Shop. 

He had a similar illness one day in the warehouse, 
which I can describe in his own words. * Bob Fagin was 
' very good to me on the occasion of a bad attack of my 

* old disorder. I suffered such excruciating pain that 
‘ time, that they made a temporary bed of straw in my 
‘ old recess in the counting-house, and I rolled about on 
‘ the floor, and Bob filled empty blacking-bottles with hot 
‘ water, and applied relays of them* to my side, half the 

* day. I got better, and quite easy towards evening ; but 
‘ Bob (who was much bigger and older than I) did not 
'like the idea of my going home alone, and took me 
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' under his protection. I was too proud tl^'let him know 
‘ about the prison ; and after making several efforts to 
‘ get rid of him, to all of which Bob Fagin in his good- 
‘ ness was deaf, shook hands with him on the steps of a 
' house near SouthWark-bridgo on the Surrey side, making 
‘ believe that I lived there. As a finibhing piece of reality 
‘ in case of his looking back, I knocked at the door, I 
‘ recollect, and asked, when the woman opened it, if 
‘ that was Mr. Robert Fagin s house.’ 

The Saturday nights continued, as before, to bo precious 
to him. ' My usual way home was over Blackfriars-bridge, 

‘ and down that turning in the Blackfriars-road which 
‘ has Rowland Hill’s chapel on one side, and the likeness 
‘ of a golden dog licking a golden pot over a shop door on- 
‘ the other. There are a good many little low-browed old 
‘ shops in that street, of a wretched kind ; and some are 
‘ unchanged now. I looked into one a few weeks ago/ 
' where I used to buy boot-laces on Saturday nights, and 
‘ saw the corner where I once sat down on a stool to have 
‘ a pair of ready-made half-boots fitted on. I have been 
' seduced more than once, in that street on a Saturday 
' night, by a show- van at a comer ; and have gone in, 

‘ with a v.ery motley assemblage, to see the Fat-pig, the 
‘ Wild-in<Ran, and the Little-lady. There were two or 
‘three hat-manufactories there, then (I think they are 
‘ there still) ; and among the things which, encountered 
‘anywhere, or under any circumstances, will instantly 
‘ recall that time, is the smell of hat-making.’ 

His father's attempts to avoid going through the 
court having failed, all needful *ceremonie8 had to be 
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undertaken to obtain the benefit of the insolvent debtors’ 
act ; ajid in one of these little Charles had his part to 
play. One condition of the statute was that the Wearing 
apparel and personal matters retained were not to exceed 
twenty pounds sterling in value. ‘ It was necessary, as a 
‘ matter of form, that the clothes I wore sliould be seen 
‘ by the official appraiser. 1 had a half-holiday to enable 
‘ me to call upon him, at his own time, at a house some- 
‘ where beyond the Obelisk. I recollect his coming out to 
‘ look at me with his mouth full, and a strong smell of 
"beer upon him, and saying good-naturedly that “that 
' “ would do,” and “it was all right.” Certainly the hardest 
' creditor would not have been disposed (even if he had 
‘ been legally entitled) to avail himself of my poor white 
' hat, little jacket, or corduroy trowsers. But I had a fat 
‘ old siHsr watch in my pocket, which had been given me 
by my grandmother before the blacking days, and I had 
"'entertained my doubts as I went along whether that 
‘ valuable possession might not bring me over the twenty 
‘ pounds. So I was greatly relieved, and made him a bow 
* of acknowledgment as I went out.’ ^ 

Still the want felt most by him was the companionship 
of boys of his own age. He had no such acquaintance. 
Sometimes, he remembered to have played on^the eqal- 
barges at dinner time, with Poll Green and Bob Fagin ; 
but those were rare occasiona He generally strolled 
alone, about the back streets of the Adelphi ; or explored 
the Adelphi arches. One^^^i^ localiti^ wa^ 

a little public-house by the water side^ii^roSi&ea D^n 
underground passage saUedp' Which 
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we once y ftutl y k > olioct - 4€» * together ; and he had a vision LoiriHui : 

° . . 1822 - 4 . 

wliicli he has mentioned in Copperjield of sitting pating 

somethiBg on a bfench outside, one fine evening, and looking ford-Btaim. 
at some coal-heavers dancing before the house. ‘ I wonder n. C. 

‘ what they thought of me,’ says David. He had himself q q 
already said the same in his fragment of autobiography. 

Another characteristic little incident he made after- 
wards one of David’s experiences, but I am able to give 
it here without the disguises that adapt it to the fiction. 

‘ I was siieh a little fellow, with my poor white hat, little 
‘jacket, and corduroy trowsers, that frequej^tly, when I 
' went into the bar of a strange public-house for a gloss of 
‘ ale or porter to wash down the saveloy and the loaf I 
‘ had eaten in the street, they didn’t like to give it me. 

‘ I remember, one evening (I had been somewhere for my 
‘ father, and was going back to the borough oveii0f est- 
' minster-bridge), that I went into a public-house in * 

‘ Parliament-street, which is still there though altered, at i*ubiioEn 
‘ the comer of the short street leading into Lannon-row, Cannoa- 

* and«Baid to the landlord behind the bar, What is your 
‘ very best — the very beat — ale, a glass ? ” For, the occasion 
‘ was a festive one, for some reason : I forget why. It 

* may have been my birthday, or somebody else’s. “ Two- 
‘ “ pence,” says he. “ Then,” says I, “just draw me a glass 

* “ of that, if you please, with a good head to it.” The 
‘ landlord looked at me, in return, over the bar, from head 
' to foot, with a strange smile on his face ; and instead of 
'drawing the b^er, looked round the screen and said 
' something to his wife, who came out firom behind it, with 
' her work in her hand, and joined him in surveying inec 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. [CnAPTE 

* Here we stand, all three, before me now, in my study in 
‘ Devonshire-terraco. The landlord, in his shirt sleeves, 

‘ leaning against the bar window-frame j his wife, looking 
' over the little half-door ; and 1, in some confusion, looking 
‘ up at them from outside the partition. They asked me 
‘ a good many questions, as what my name was, how old I 
‘ was, where 1 lived, how I was employed, &c. &c. To all 
‘ of which, that I might commit nobody, 1 invented appro- 
‘ priate answers. They served me with the ale, though 1 
' suspect it was not the strongest on the premises ; and 
'the landlond’s wife, opening the little half-door and 
‘ bending down, gave me a kiss that was half-admiring 
' and half-compassionate, but all womanly and good, I am 
‘ sure.' 

A later, and not less characteristic, incident of the true 
story of this time found also a place, three or four years 
after it was written, in his now famous fiction. It preceded 
but by a short time the discharge, from the Marshalsea, of 
the elder Dickens ; to whom a rather considerable legacy 
from a relative had accrued not long before (‘some 
' hundreds ' I understood), and had been paid into court 
during his imprisonment. The scene to be described arose 
on the occasion of a petition drawn up by him before 
he left, praying, not for the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt as David Copperfield relates, but for the less dignified 
but more accessible boon of a bounty to the prisoners to 
drink bis majesty’s health on his majesty’s forthcoming 
birthday. 

' I mention the circumstance because it illustrates, to 

* me, my early interest in observing people. When I went 
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‘ to the Marsh alsea of a night, I was always delighted to London ; 

‘ hear from my mother what she knew about the histories — 

‘ of the different debtors iu the prison ; and when I hftard ford-staire. 

‘ of this approaching ceremony, I was so anxious to see 

‘ them all come in, one after another (though I knew the 

‘ greater part of them already, to speak to, and they me), 

' that I got l(*ave of absence on purpose, and established 

‘ myself in n corner, near the petition. It was stretched 

‘ out, I recollect, on a great ironing-board, under the 

‘ window, which in another part of the room made a 

‘ bedstead at night. The internal regulations of the place, 

‘ for cleanlim'ss and order, and for the government of a 

‘ common room in the ale-house ; where hot water and Lait expe- 
« 1 . , « • 1 1 rience in 

' some means of cooking, and a good fire, were provided Mawb*!- 

' for all who paid a very small subscription ; w^ero ex- 

' cellently administered by a governing committee of 

‘ debtors, of which my father was chairman for the time 

"being. As many of the principal officers of this body as 

‘ could be got into the small room without filling it up, 

" supported him, in front of the petition ; and my old 

"friend Captain Porter (who had washed himself, to do 

" honour to so solemn an occasion) stationed himself close 

" to it, to read it to all who were unacquainted with its 

"contents. The door was then thrown open, and they 

‘ began to come in, in a long file ; several waiting on the 

" landing outsidoi while one entered, affixed his signature, 

‘and went out. To everybody in succession, Captain 

" Porter said, “ Would you like to hear it read ? ” If he 

" weakly showed the least disposition to hear it, Captain 

‘ Porter, in a loud sonorous voice, gave him every wordpf 
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* it. I remember a certain luscious roll ho gave to such 
'words as “ Majesty — gracious Majesty — your gracious 
' " Hajesty’s uufortunate subjects — your Majesty’s well- 
' " known munificence,” — as if the words were something 
'real in his month, and delicious to taste : my pour father 
'meanwhde listening with a little of an author’s vanity, 
'and contemplating (not severely) the spikes on the 
' opposite wall. Whatever was comical in this scene, and 
‘ whatever was pathetic, I sincerely believe I perceived 
'in my corner, whether I demonstrated or not, quite as 
‘ well as I should perceive it now. I made out my own 
'little character and story for every man who put his 
‘ name to the sheet of paper. I might be able to do that 
‘ now, more truly : not more earnestly, or with a closer 
' interest. Their different peculiarities of dress, of face, of 
' gait, of manner, were written indelibly upon my memory. 

‘ I would rather have seen it than the best play ever 
' played ; and I thought about it afterwards, over the pots 
‘ of paste-blacking, often and often. When I looked, with 
'my mind’s eye, into the Fleet-prison during Mr. Pick- 
' wick’s incarceration, I wonder whether half-a-dozen men 
' were wanting from the Marshalsea crowd that came filing 
‘ in again, to the sound of Captain Porter’s voice ! ’ 

When the family left the Marshalsea they all went to 
lodge with the lady in Little-college-street, a Mrs. Roy- 
lance, who has obtained unexpected immortality as Mrs. 
Pipchin ; and they afterwards occupied a small house in 
Somers-town. But, before this time, Charles was present 
with some of them in Tenterden-street to see his sister 
Fanny receive one of the prizes given to the pupils of the 
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royal academy of music. ‘I could not beat to think of 
‘ myself — beyond the reach of all such honourable emtila- 
‘ tion and success. The tears ran down my face. 

‘ as if my heart wore rent. I prayedr when I went to bed 
‘ that night, to be lifted out of the humiliation and neglect 
‘ in which 1 was. I never had suffered so much before. 

‘ There was no (mvy in this.* There was little need that 
he should say so. Extreme enjoyment in witnessing the 
exercise of her talents, the utmost pride in eveiy success 
obtained by tliein, he manifested always to a degree other- 
wise quite unusual with him ; and on the day of her 
funeral, which we passed together, I had most affecting 
proof of his tender and grateful memory of her in these 
childish day.s. A few more sentences, certainly not less 
touching than any that have gone before, will bring the 
story of them to its close. They stand here exactly as 
written by him. 

* I am not sure that it was before this time, or after it, 
"that the blacking warehouse was removed to Chandos- 
" street, Co vent-garden. It is no matter. Next to the 
'shop at the comer of Bedford-street in Chandos-street, 
‘are two rather old-fashioned ho«ses and shops adjoining 
‘ one another. They were one then, or thrown into one, 

' for the blacking business ; and had been a butter shop. 
'Opposite to them was, and is, a public-house, where I 
‘ got my ale, under these new circumstances. The stones 
' in the street may be smoothed by *my small feet going 
' across to it at dinner-time, and back again. The esta- 

* blishment was larger now, and we had one nr two new 

* boys. Bob Fagin and I had attained to great dexterity^ 
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* in tying up the pots. I forget how many we could do, in 
‘five minutes. We worked, for the light’s sake, near the 
‘ seqpnd window as you come from Bedford-street ; and wc 
‘ were so brisk at it, tiiat the people used to stop and look 
‘ in. Sometimes there would be quite a little crowd there. 

‘ I saw my father coming in at the door one day when we 
‘were veiy busy, and I wondered how he could bear it. 

‘ Now, I generally had my dinner in the warehouse. 

‘ Sometimes I brought it from home, so I lilas better off. 
‘I see myself coming across Russell-square from Somers- 
‘town, one morning, with some cold hotch-potch in a 
‘ small basin tied up in a handkerchief. I had the same 
‘wanderings about the streets as I used to have, and 
‘ was just as solitary and self-dependent ^ before ; but' I 
‘ had not the same difficulty in merely living. I jiever 
‘ however heard a word of being taken away, or of being 
‘othei’wise than quite provided fon- 

‘ 4-t last, one day, my father, and the relative so often 
‘ melitioned, quarrelled ; quarrelled by letter, for I took 
‘the letter from my father to him which caused the 
‘ explosion, but quarrelled very fiercely. It was about me. 

‘ It may have had some backward reference, in part, for * 
^anything I know,^to my employment at the window:. 

‘ All I am certain of is, that, soon after I had given him 
‘the letter, my cousin (he was a sort of cousin, by 
‘ marriage) told me he was very much insulted about me ; 
‘and that it was impossible to keep me, after that.,^ 1 
‘ cried veiy much, partly because it was so sudden,' kai 
‘ partly bn^use in his anger he was violent about my 
‘ though gentler to me. Thomas, the old soldier, com^p^^ 
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" me, and said he was sure it was for the best. With a 
' relief so strange that it was like oppression, I went home. 

'My mother set herself to accommodate the quaml, 
'and did so next day. She brought home a request for 
' me to return next morning, and a high character of me, 
‘which T am very sure I deserved. My father said, I 
‘ should go back no more, and should go to school I do 
‘ not write resentfully or angrily : for I know how.all these 
‘ things have worked together to make me what I am: but 
' I never afterwards forgot, I never shall forget, I never can 
' forget, that my mother was warm for my being sent back. 

‘ From that hour until this at which I write, no word 
' of that part of my childhood which I have now gladly 
' brought to a close, has passed my lips to any human being. 
' I have, no idea how long it lasted ; whether for a year, 
' or much more, or less. From that hour, until this, my 
' father and my mother htve been stricken dumb upon it. 
' I have never heard the least allusion to it, hoWeiij||r' far 
' off and remote, from either of them. I have never, until 
' I now impart it to this paper, in any burst of confidence 
'with any one, my own wife not excepted, raised the 
' curtain I then dropped, thank God. 

^ Until old Hungerford-market was filled down, until 
'old Hungerford-fitairs were destroyed, and the very 
' nature of the ground changed, 1 never had the courage 
' to go back to the place where my servitude began. I 
never saw it. I could not endure to go near it. For 
many years, when I came near to Robert Wawtt’. in 
Strand, 1 crossed over to the opposite 
Ifay, to avoid a certain smdl of the eemeni ih4g 
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Loitdon : ‘ upon the blacking-corks, which reminded me of what I 

- 'was once, "'ll was a very long time before I liked to go 

'up Chandos-street. My old w'ay home by the borough 
'made me cry, after my eldest child could speak. 

End of ' In my walks at night I have walked there often, since 

graphical ‘ then, and by degrees I have come to write this. It does 
fragment , ^ what I might have written, or of what 

‘I n^eant to wiite.* 

The substance of some after-talk explanatory of points 

in the narrative, of which a note was made at the time, 

may be briefly added. He could hardly have been more 

than twelve years old when he loft the place, and was still 

unusually small for his age ; much smaller, though two 

years older, than his own eldest son was at the time of 

these confidences. His mother had been in the blacking 

warehouse many times; his father not more than once 

or twice. The rivalry of Rob^ Warren by Jonathan’s 

representatives, the cousins George and James, was carried 

to wonderful extremes in the way of advertisement ; and 

they were all very proud, he told me, of the cat scratching 

the boot, which was their house’s device. The poets in 

the .house's regular employ he remembered, too, andjnade 

%his iirst study fiftn one of them for the poet of Mrs. 

What htf. Jftrley's wax-work. The whole enterprise, however, had 
came of the. 

buMneae. Hhe usual end of such things. The younger cousin tired 
of the concern ; and a Mr. Wood, the proprietor who took 
James’s share and became George’s partner, sold it 
ultimately to Robert Warren. It continued to be hii| 
the time Dickens and myself last spoke of it togethor^ 
and he had made an excellent bargain of it. 
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1824 — 1830 . 

In what way these strange experiences of his boyhood 
affected him afterwards, this narrative of his life must 
show : but there were influences that made themselves 
felt even on his way to manhood. 

What at once he brought out of the humiliation that 
had impressed him so deeply, though scarcely as yet quite 
consciously, was a natulnl dread of the hardships that 
might still be in store for him, sharpened by wh^t he 
had gone through ; and this, though in its effect for the 
present imperfectly understood, became by degrees a 
passionate resolve, even while he was yielding to circum- 
stanaes, nnot to he what circumstances were con8piq|i]g^ to' 
make him. All that was involved in what he had suffered^ 
and sunk into, could not have been known to him td; 
time ; but it was plain enough later, as we see ; and iif 
conversation with me after the revelation was*inade^ he 
used to And, at extreme points in his life, the explana- 
tion of himself in those early trials. He had derived 
great good from them, but not without alloy. 13ie fixed 
and eager determination, the restless and resiUttasi energy. 
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which opened to him opportunities of escape from many 
mean environments, not by turning off from any path of 
du^y, but by resolutely rising to such excellence or dis- 
tinction as might be attainable in it, brought with it 
some disadvantage among many noble advantages. Of this 
he was himself aware, but not to the full extent. What it 
was that in society made him often uneasy, shrinking, 
and over-sensitive, he knew ; but all the danger he ran 
in bearing down and over-mastering the feeling, he did 
not know. A too great confidence in himself, a sense tliat 
everything was possible to the will that would make it so, 
laid occasionally upon him self-imposed burdens greater 
than might be borne by any one with safety. In tliat 
direction there was in him, at such times, something even 
hard and aggressive ; in his determinations a something 
that liad almost the tone of fierceness ; something in his 
nature that made his resolves insuperable, however hasty 
the opinions on which they had been formed. So rare 
were these manifestations, however, and so little did they 
prejudice a character as entirely open and generous as 
it was at all times ardent and impetuous, that only very 
infrequently, towards the close of the middle term^of a 
friendship which lasted without the interruption of a day 
for more than throe and thirty years, were they ever 
unfavourably pi-esented to me. But there they were ; 
and when 1 have seen strangely present, at such chance 
intervals, a stem and even cold isolation of self-reliance 
side by side with a susceptivity almost feminine and the 
nlo.st eager craving for sympathy, it has seemed to me as 
though his habitual impulses for everything kind and 
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geiitlo Lad sunk, for the time, under a sudden hard 
and inexorable sense of what fate had dfealt to him in 
those early years. On more than one occasion indeed 
I had confirmation of this. 'I must entreat you,* he 
wrote' to me in June 1802, *to paus^ for an instant, and 
* go back to what you know of my childish days, and to 
‘ ask yourself whether it is natural that something of the 
‘ character formed in me then, and lost under happier 
‘ circ'u instances, should have reappeared in the last fivo 
‘years. The never to be forgotten misery of that 
‘ old time, bred a certain kIu inking sensitiveness in a 
‘ certain ill-clad ill-fed child, that 1 have found come 
‘back in the never to be forgotten miseiy of this later 
‘ time.’ 

One good there was, however, altogether without draw- 
back, and which claims simply to be mentioned before my 
narrative is resumed. The story of his childish miseiy 
has itself sufficiently shown that he never throughput 
it lost his precious gift of 'animal spiiits, or his native 
capacity for humorous enjoyment ; and there were positive 
gains to. him from what he underwent, which were also 
rich ,^nd lasting. To w hat in tlie outset of his difficulties 
and trials gave the decisive bent to his genius, I have 
already made special reference; and we are to observe, 
of wliat followed, that with the very poor and unproa- 
perous, out of whose Bufferings and stragglings, and the 
virtues as well as vices bom of them, his not leasi 
splendid successes were wrought, his childish expe- 
riences had made him actually 'one. Thqr wem net 
his clients whose cause be pleaded with each pathos end 
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humour, and on whose side he got tlie laughter and 
tears of all the world, but in some sort his very self. Nor 
was it a small part of this manifest advantage that be 
should have obtained his experience tis a child and not 
as a man ; that only the good part, the flower and fruit 
of it, was plucked by him ; and that nothing of the evil 
part, none of the earth in which the .seed was planted, 
remained to soil him. 

His next move in life can also be given in his own 
language. 'There was a school in the Hampstead-road 
'kept by Ma Jones, a Welshman, to which my father dis- 
‘ patched me to a.sk for a card of terms. The boy. s were 
‘at dinner, and Mr. Jones was carving for them with a 
'pair of holland .sleeves on, wlnUi 1 accpiitted myself of 
* this commission. He came out, and gave me what I 
‘ wanted ; and hoped I should become a pupil. I did. At 
' seven o’clock one morning, very soon afterwartls, I went 
'as day scholar to Mr. Jones’s establishment, which was in 
' Momington-place, and had its school-room sliced away by 
‘ the Birmingham-railway, when that change came about. 
' The school-room however was not threatened by directors 
' or civil^engineers then, and there was a board over the 
'door graced vffih the words Weujnqton House 
‘Academy.’ 

At Wellington-house academy he remained nearly two 
years, being a little over fourteen years of age when he 
quitted it. In his minor writings as well as in CopperJUld 
will be found general allusions to it, and there is a paper 
among his pieces reprinted fix>m Household Words whiHi 
purports speciflcally to describe it To the aooouni 
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therein given of himself when ho went to the school as 
advanced enough, so safely hod his memory retained its 
poor fragments of early schooling, to be put into VirgU^ 
as getting sundry prizes, and as attaining to the eminent 
position of its first boy, one of his two schoolfellows with 
whom I have Inid communication, makes objection ; but 
both admit that the general features of the place are 
reproduced witli wondei*ful accuracy, and more especially 
in thos(‘ points for which tlie school appears to have been 
inudi more notable than for anything connected with 
the scholar'jhip of its pupils. 

In the reprinted piece Dickens describes it as remark- 
able for white mice. He says that red-polls, linnets, and 
even canaries, were kept by the boys in desks, drawers, 
bat-boxes, and other strange refuges for birds ; but that 
white mice were tlic favourite stock, and that the boys 
trained the mice much better than the master trained the 
boys. He recalled in particular one white mouse who 
lived jrx the cover of a Latin dictionary, ran up ladders, 
drew Homan chariots, shouldered muskets, turned wheels, 
and even made a veiy creditable ^appearance on the stage 
as the Dog of Montargis, who might have achieved greater 
tilings but for liaving had the miBfortu]|e to mlltake his 
way in a triumphal procession to the Capitol, when he 
fell into a deep inkstand, and was dyed black and 
drowned. 

Nevertheless he mentions the school as one also of soma 
eelebrity in its neighbourhood, though nobody could have 
•aid why ; and adds that among the boys the master WB« 
supposed to know nothing, and one of the udien was 
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supposed to know everything. ‘ We arc still inclined to 
‘think the first named supposition perfectly correct. Wo 

* went to look at the place only this last midsummer, and 
‘ found that the railway had cut it up, root and branch. A 
‘great trunk line had swallowed the playground, sliced 
‘away the school-room, and pared off the corner of the 
‘ house. Which, thus curtailed of its proportions, pre- 
‘scn.tod itself in a gi’ecn stage of stucco, profile-wi^ 5 e 
‘towards the road, like a forlorn flat-iron without a handle, 
‘ standing on end.' 

One who knew him in those early days, Mr. Owen P. 
Thoma.s, thus writes to me (February 1871). ‘ I had the 

‘ honour of being Mr. Dickens’s schoolfellow for about two 
‘years (1824 — 182G), both being day-scholars, at Mr. 
‘Jopes’s “Classical and Commercial Academy,*’ as then 
‘ inscribed in front of the house, and which was situated 
‘ at the corner of Granby-streot and the Hampstead-road. 
‘ The house stands now in its original state, but the school 
‘ and large playground behind disappeared on the fonna- 
*tion of the London and North- westeni railway, which at 
‘ this point runs in a slanting direction from Euston-sciuare 
‘underneath the Hampstead-road. We were all com- 
‘panions and playmates when out of school, as well as 
'fellow students therein.* (Mr. Thomas includes in this 
remark the names of Henry Danson, now a physician in 
practice in London ; of Daniel Tobin, whom I remember 
to have been frequently assisted by his old schoolfellow in 
later years ; and of Richard Bray.) ‘ You wiU find a graphic 
' sketch of the school by Mr. Dickens himself in SouMkMI 

* Wai'deot 11th October, 1851. The article isontitled Our 
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‘ School. The names of course are feigned ; but, allow- 
ing for slight colouiing, tho persons and incidents de- 
‘ .scribed are all tnic to life, and easily recognizable by any 
‘one who attended the school at the time. The Latin 
inaster was Mr. Manville, or Mandeville, who for many 
‘years was well known at the library of the British- 
‘ ninseum. The academy, after the railroad overthrew it, 
‘ was removed to another house in the neighbourhood, but 
‘ Mr. Join s and two at least of his assistant masters have 
‘ long ago departed this life.* 

One of the latter was the usher believed to know oveiy- 
thing, who was writing master, mathematical master, 
Englisli master, divided the little boys with the Latin 
ma.ster, made out tlie hills, mended the pens, and always 
called at parents’ houses to enquire after sick boys, 
hocaiiso he lirul gentlemanly manuer^. This picture, my 
correspondent recognized ; as well as those of the fat little 
dancing master who taught them hornpipes, of the Latin 
master who stuffed his ears with onions for his deafness, 
of the gniff* serving-man who nursed the boys in scarlet 
fever, and of the principal himself who was always ruling 
ciphering books with a bloated mahogany ruler, smiting 
the palms of offenders with the same diabolical instru- 
ment, or viciously drawing a pair of pan^loons tight 
with one of his large hands and caning tho wearer with 
the other. 

^ My recollection of Dickens whilst at school,* Hr. Thomas 
oontinues, ' is that of a healthy looking boy, small but well- 

* built> with a more than usual flow of spirits, inducing to 

* barmless fun, seldom or i^ver I ^nk to mischief, to which 
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‘80 many lads at that age are prone. I cannot recall 
‘ anything that then indicated he would hereafter become 
‘ literary celebrity ; but perhaps he was too young then. 

‘ He usually held his head more erect than lads ordinarily 
‘do, and there was a general smartness about him. His 
‘ week-day dress of jacket and trousers, I can clearly 
‘ remember, was what is called pepper-and-salt; and in.stcad 
‘of- the frill that most boys of his age wore then, he had a 
‘ turn-down collar, so that he looked less youthful in con- 
‘sc(iuence. He invented what we termed a “lingo,” pro- 
‘duced by the addition of a few letters of the same sound 
‘ to every word ; and it was our ambition, walking and 
‘ talking thus along the street, to be considered foreigners. 
‘As ail alteniato amusement the present writer well 
‘ remembers extemporising tales of some sort, and reciting 
‘ them offhand, with Dickens and Dauson or Tobin 
‘ walking on either side of him. 1 enclose you a copy 
‘ of a note I received from him when ho was between 
‘ thirteen and fourteen years of age, perhaps one of the 
‘earliest productions of his pen. The Leg referred to 
‘was the Legend of something, a pamphlet romance I 
‘ had lent him ; the Clavis was of course the Latin school 
‘ book so named.’ 

There is some underlying whim or fun in the ‘Leg’ 
allusions which Mr. Thomas appears to have overlooked> 
and certainly fails to explain : but the note, which is 
here given in fac-simile, may be left * to speak for 
itself; and in the signature the reader will be amused 
to see the first faint beginning of a flourish afterwards 
famous. 
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‘ After a lapse of years/ Mr. Thomas continues, ‘ 1 reco^- 
* nized the celebrated writer as the individual 1 had known 
' so well as a boy, from having preserved this note ; and 
'upon Mr. Dickens visiting Heading iu December 1854 
' to give, one of his earliest readings for the benefit of the 
‘ literary institute, of which he liad become president on 
Mr. Justice Talfourd’s death, I took the opportunity of 
showing it to him, when he was much diverted therewith. 
On the same occasion we conversed about mutual school- 
fellows, and among others Daniel Tobin was referred to, 
whom I remembered to have been Dickens’s most intimate 
companion in the school days (1824 to 182G). His reply 
was that Tobin either was then, or had previously been, 
assisting him iu the capacity of amanuensis ; but there is 
a subsequent mystery about Tobin, iu connection with 
liis friend and pation, which I have never been able to 
comprehend ; for I understood shortly afterwards that there 
was entire separation between them, and it must have 
been an oftcncc of some gravity to have sundered an 
' acquaintance formed iu early youth, and which had 
‘endured, greatly to Tobin’s advantage, so long. Ho 
‘resided in our schooldays in one of the now old and 
‘grimy-looking stone-fronted houses in George-street, 
‘ Euston-road, a few doors from the Orange-tree tavern. 
‘ It is the opinion of the other schoolfellow with whom we 
‘ were intimate. Doctor Danson, that upon leaving school 
‘ Mr. Dickens and Tobin entered the same solicitor’s office, 
‘and this he thinks was cither in or near Lincoln*s-inn- 
‘ fields.’ 

The offence of Tobin went no deeper than the having at 
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hist worn out even Dickens’s jiationcc and kindness. His 
jxpplications for relief were so incessantly repeated, that to 
out him and them adrift altogether was the only way tf 
escape from what had Ix^come an intolerable nuisance. 
To Mr. Thomas’s letter the reader will thank me for adding 
one not less interesting with which Dr. Henry Danson has 
favoured me. We liave h(‘re, with the same fun and animal 
spirits, a little of the pronencss to mischief which liis other 
school-fellow says he was free from ; but the mischief is 
all of the harmless kind, and might perhaps have been 
better described as but part of an in-eprcssiblc vivacity. 

‘ My impression is that 1 was a .schoolfellow of Dickens 
' for nearly two years : be loft before me, I think at 
‘ about lo years of age. Mr. Jones’s school, called the 
‘ Wellington-academy, was in the Hampstead-road, at 
‘ the north-ea.st comer of Granby-strcct. Tho school- 
' house was afterwards removed for the London and North- 
‘ western railway. It was con.sidered at the time a very 
' superior sort of school, one of the best indeed in that 
^ part of London ; but it was most shamefully mis- 

* managed, and the boys made but very little progress. 
'The proprietor, Mr. Jones, was a Welshman; a most 

* ignorant fellow, and a mere tyrant ; whose chief employ- 

* ment was to scourge the boys. Dickens has given a 
‘ very lively account of this place in his paper entitled 
' Our School, but it is very mythical in many respects, 
' and more especially in the compliment he pays in it to 
' himself. I do not remember that Dickens distinguiahsd 
^himself in any way, or carried oflF any prizes. My belief 
^ is that he did not learn Greek or Latin there, and you 
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' will remember there is no allusion Xo the classics in any 
« of his writings. He was a handsome^ curly-headed lad, 
‘/uU of animation and animal spirits, and probably was 

* connected with every mischievous prank in the school. 
‘ I do not think he came in for any of Mr. Jones’s scourg- 

* ing propensity : in fact, together with myself, he was 
‘ only a day-pupil, and with these there was a wholesome 
‘fear of tales being carried home to the parents. His 
‘ personal appearance at that time is vividly brought home 
‘ to me in the portrait of him taken a few years later by Mr. 
‘ Lawrence. He resided with his friends, in a very small 
‘ house in a street leading out of Seymonr-street. north of 

* Mr. Judkin’s chapel. 

* Depend on it he was quite a self-made man, and his 
‘wonderful knowledge and command of the English 
‘ language must have been acquired by long and patient 
‘ study after leaving his last school. 

‘ I have no recollection of the boy you naiWJ His 
‘ chief associates were, I think, Tobin, Mr. Thomas, Bray, 
‘ and myself. The first-named was his chief ally, and his 
‘ acquaintance with him appears to have continued many 
'years afterwards. About that time the Penny and 
‘Saturday Magazines were published weekly, and were 
‘greedily read by us. We kept bees, white mice, and 
‘ other living things, clandestinely in our desks * and the 
‘ mechanical arts were a good deal cultivated, in the shape 
‘of coach-building, and making pumps and boats, the 
‘ motive power of which was the white mice. 

‘I think at that time Dickens took to writing small 
‘ tales, and we had a sort of club for lending and oirott- 
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Mating them. Dickens was also very strong in using 
' a sort of lingo, which made us quite unintelligible to 
‘ bystanders. We were very strong, too, in theatricals. 
‘ We mounted small theatres, and got up very gorgeous 

* sconeiy to illustrate the Miller and his Men and Overry 
‘ and. Fair Star. I remember the present Mr. Beverley, 
‘ the scene painter, assisted m in this. Dickens was 

* always a loader at tliese plays, which were occasionally 
‘ prosciitoil with much solemnity before an audience of 
‘ boys, and in the presence of the ushers. My brother, 
‘ assisted by Dickens, got up the MUhr ami his Men, in 
‘ a very gorgeous form. Master Beverley constructed the 
‘ mill for us in such a way that it could tumble to pieces 
‘ with the assistance of crackers. At one representation 
‘ the fireworks in the last scone, ending with the destruc- 
' tion of the mill, wei*e so very real that the police 

* interfered, and knocked violently at the doors. Dickens's 
' after^^biste for theatricals might have had iu origin in 

* these small affairs. 

' 1 quite remember Dickons on one occasion heading 

* us in Drummond-street in pretei«iing to be poor boys, 
‘and asking the passers-by for charity-^specially old 

* ladies ; one of whom told us she “ had no money for 
‘ “ beggar boya” On these adventures, when the old ladies 

. ‘ were quite staggered by the impudence of the demand, 
‘ Dickens would explode with laughter and take to his 
' heels. 

• I met him one Sunday morning shortly after he left 
‘the school, and we very piously attended the morning 
'service at Seymour-street chapel I am sorry to my 
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‘ Master Ditkens did not attend in the slightest degree to 
‘ the service, but incited me to laughter by declaring bis 
‘dinner was ready and the potatoes would be spoiled, and 
‘in fact behaved in Riich#a manner that it was lucky foi 
‘ us we WTre not (jected from the chapel. 

‘ I heard of him some time after from Tobin, whom *1 
‘met carrying a foaming pot of London particular in 
' Lineoln’s-inn-fields, and I then understood that Dickens 
' was in the same or some neighbouring office. 

‘ Many years elapsed after this before I became aware, 
‘ from accidentally reading Our Scliool, that the brilliant 
‘ and now famous Dickens was my old schoolfellow. I 
‘ didn’t like to intrude myself upon him ; and it was not 
‘ until three or four years ago, when he presided at the 
‘ University-college dinner at Willis’s-rooms, and made a 
‘ most brilliant and effective speech, that I sent him a 
* congratulatory note reminding him of our former fellow- 
‘ship. To this he sent me a kind note in reply, and 
‘ which I value very much. I send you copies of these.’ • 


Dr. Danson^ 
to C. D. 


* The reader will probably think them worth subjoining. Dr. Danoon 
Mpnf, 1864. Dsar Sib, On the recent oooaaion of the U. C. H. 

* dinner, you would probably hare been amuaed and somewhat surprised to 

* leam that one of those whom you addressed had often accompanied you oyer 

* tbs^ ** of forty footsteps " to which you so aptly and amnaingly alluded. 

* It n now some years since I was accidentally reading a paper written by 

* yonmif in the H<nuthM Words^ when I was first impnssed with the 

* idea that the writer deeoiibod scenes and persons with which I was once 

* familiar, and that he most necessarily be the reriiablo Oharlee Dickens of 

* ** OUT Bohool *' — the school of Jones ! I did not then, howeser, like to intnide 

* myself upon yon, for I could hardly hope that you would retain any reeoUeo- 

* tion of myself ; indeed, it was only barely poesifale yon should do so, howeter 

* Tiiridly / might recdl yon in maisy seeneo ef fan and fndio of iny nshoel days. 

* 1 happened te ho fnBBBtnttediaMr of 1 
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From DickenR himself I never heard much Elusion to 
the scliool thus described : but I knew, that, besides being 
the subject dealt with in Household Wordt*, it had 8Uj[- 
pliod some of the lighter traits Salem-house for Copper- 
jidd; and that to the fact of one of its tutors being after- 
wards engaged to teach a boy of Macready’s, our common 
friend, Dickens used to point for one of the illustrations 
of his favorite theory as to the smallness of the world, and 
how tilings and persons apparently the most unlikely to 
meet were continually knocking up against each other. 
The em])loyineut as Ids amanuensis of his schoolfellow Tobin 
dates as early as his Doctors’ -commons days, but both my 
corresjKin dents are mistaken in the impression they appear 
to have received that Tobin had been previously his fellow- 
clerk in the same attorney’s office. I had thought him 
more likely to have been accompanied there by another of 
his boyish acquaintances who became afterwards a soli- 

* I WM tempted daring the evening to introduce myself to you, but feared loft 

* an explanation such as this in a public room might attract attention and be 

* disagreeable to yourself. A man who has attained a position and celebrity 

* mcli as yours will probably have many early associates and acqnaintanoei 

* idaiming his notioe. 1 beg of yon to l)elieveiJuit such Is not my object, but 

* that having so recently met you I feel myself unable to rep r ess tha deaSre to 

* aasure you that no one in the room could appreciate the fame and rank yon 

* have ao fairly won, or could wish you more siaoerely kmg Jile and 

* to enjoy them, than. Dear Sir, your old schoobfellow, Hiskt 1b 

this Dickens replied : * Oan's Hiu. PiiAca,* Tkundap, 6tk ISdA 

* Dim Sin, 1 ahonld have a m nr e d you before now that the reoaipt of yonr 

* tetter gave mO great pteeaure, had I not been too nuMh ^ooenpted to km 

* tebure for coneBpondeooe. 1 peiteeUy reeoUeet your aanN as that of an olkl 

* attbooi-fellow, and dbtinctiy remember your appeaxanoe and dieea m a boy^ 

* and heUeve yon had a teother who waa anfertanately dtoanaad in tba 

^penttee. U yon had made youradf peraonalfy known to am at the dtenar, 

* 1 ihottld hava been well piaaMd ; tho^ in that erne I aheald have teil year 
f modeet and manly tetter, lythfoUy jouxi, Cciauf Diogam,* 

Vciw L f 
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• ■ citor, not recollected by either of my correspondents in 

connection with the school, but whom I frequently met 

whh him in later years, and for whom he had the regard 
arising out of the habit of such early associations. In 
this however I have since discovered my own mistake: 
the truth being that, for a short time after leaving the 
At Air. Welliiigton-acadcmy, he was at a school kept by a Mr. 

OftWHi Tl *6 

uchwi. Dawson in Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square ; that here 
Mr. Mitton, the gentleman to whom I refer, was his school- 
fellow ; that they were afterwards together for a short 
time, as fellow-clerks, in Mr. Molloy’s office in New-square, 
Lincoln’s-inn ; and that, upon Dickens losing this employ- 
ment, his father had sufficient interest with an attorney of 
In at- Gray’s-inn, Mr. Edward Blackmore, to obtain him a similar 
engagement. In this capacity of clerk, our only trust- 
worthy glimpse of him we owe to the last-named gentle- 
man, who has described briefly, and I do not doubt 
authentically, the services so rendered by him to the 
law. It cannot be said that they were noteworthy, 
though it might be difficult to find a more distinguished 
person who has borne the title, unless we make exception 
for the very father of literature himself, whom Chaucer, 
with amusing illustration of the way in which words change 
their meanings, calls ' that conceited clerke Homhre.* 

Poscri) cd * I was Well acquainted/ writes Mr. Edward Blackmmre 

I<y his last 

employer, of Alresfoid, ' with his parents, and, being then in practice 
* in Gray's-inn, they asked me if I could find employment 
' for him. He was a bright, clever-looking youth, and I 
' took him as a clerk. He came to me in May 1827» and 
*left in November 1828; and I have now an account- 
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* l)ook which he used to keep of petty disbursements ‘ 

‘ in the office, in which he chai*ged himself with the 
‘ modoit salary first of thirteen shillings and sixpence, ajcl biacU- 
‘ afterwards of fifteen shillings a- week. Several incidents omcl" 

‘ took place in the office of which he must have been a 
‘ keen observer, as I recognized some of them in his 
' PIcJnmck and NtcUeh^ ; and I am much mistaken if 
‘ some of his characters had not their originals in persons 
‘ 1 well remember. His taste for theatricals was much 
‘ promoted by a fellow-clerk named Potter, since dead, 

‘with whom -'he chiefiy associated. They took every 
‘ opportunity, then unknown to me, of going together to Minor- 
‘a minor theatre, where (I afterwards heard) they not {aSlML* 

‘ unfrequcntly engaged in parts. After he left me I saw 
‘ him at times in the lord chancellor s court, taking 
‘ notes of cases as a reporter. I then lost sight of him 
* until his Pickwick made its appearance.* This letter 
indicates the position he held at Mr. Black niore’s ; and we 
have but to turn to the passage in Pickwick which 
describes the several grades of attorney *8-clerk, to under- 
stand it more clearly. He was vorf far below the articled Hit gnulc 
clerk, who has paid a premium and is attorney in perspeo- 
tiva He was not so high as the salaried clerk, with nearly 
the whole of his weekly thirty-shillings spent on his personal 
pleasures. He was not even on the level with his middle- 
aged copying clerk, always needy and uniformly shabby. 

He was simply among, however his own natuie may ht^ve 
lifted him above, the ^office-lads in their first surteuts, 

‘.who feel a befitting contempt for beys at daynkfiiools, 

' club as they go home at ni^t fiw aavdoys and |M)rter, 

* 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. [Chapteii 

‘ and think there’s nothing like life.’ Thus far, not more or 
loss, had he now reached. He was one of the office-lads. 

•Hut, even thus, the process of education went on, 
defying what seemed to interrupt it; and in the amount 
of his present equipment for his needs of life, what 
he brought from the Wellington-house academy, or from 
Mr. Dawson’s in Ilenrietta-street, can have borne but the 
smallest proportion to his acquirement at Mr. Molloy’s and 
Mr. Blackmore’s. Yet to seek to identify, without help 
from himself, any passages in his books with his boyish 
experiences at either, would be idle and hopeless enough. 
In the earliest of his writings, and down to the very latest, 
he worked exhaustively the field which is opened by an 
attorney’s office to a student of life and manners ; but we 
have not now to deal with his numerous varieties of the 
gen\i8 clerk drawn thus for the amusement of others, but 
with the acquisitions which at present he was storing up for 
himself from the opportunities such offices opened to him. 
Nor would it bo possible to have better illustrative comment, 
on all these years, than is furnished by his father’s reply 
to a friend it was now hoped to interest on his behalf, 
which more than once I have heard him whimsically, but 
good-humouredly, imitate. ‘Pray, Mr. Dickens, where 
‘ was your son educated ? ’ ‘ Why, indeed, Sir — ^ha ! ha ! — 
‘ he may be said to have educated himself!’ Of the two 
kinds of education which Qibbon says that all men who 
rise above the common level receive ; the first, that of his 
teachers, and the second, more personal and more im^ 
portant, hie own; he had the advantage only of the last. 
It nevertheless sufficed for him. 
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Very nearly another eighteen months were now to bo 
spent mainly* in practical preparation for what he was, at 
this time, led finally to choose as an employment from 
which a fair income was certain with such talents as he 
possessed ; his father already having taken to it, in these 
latter years, in aid of the family resources. In his father’s 
house, which was at Hampstead through the first portion 
of the Mornington-street school time, then in the house out 
of Seyrnour-street mentioned by Dr. Danson, and after- 
wards, upon the elder Dickens going into the gallery, in 
Ben tinck -street, Manch ester-square, Charles had continued 
to live ; and, influenced doubtless by the example before 
him, he took sudden determination to qualify himself 
thoroughly for what his father was lately become, a 
newspaper parliamentary reporter. He set resolutely 
therefore to the study of shoft-hand ; and, for the 
additional help of such general information about books as 
a fairly educated youth might be expected to have, as well 
as to satisfy some higher personal cravings, he became an 
assiduous attendant in the British-museum reading-room. 
He would frequently refer to tbe^ days as decidedly the 
usefullest to himself he had ever passed ; and judging from 
the results they must have been so. No man who knew 
him in later years, and talked to him familiarly of books 
and things, would have suspected bis education in boy- 
hood, almost entirely self-acquired as it was, to have been 
so rambling or bap-hazard as I have here described it. 
The secret consisted in this, that, whatever for the time be 
bad to do, he lifted himself, there and then, to the level of ; 
and at no time disregarded the rules that guided the hero 
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LosiHm : of liis novel. ‘ Whatever I have tried to do in life, I have 

1828 “ 80 t 

— .* < tried with all my heart to do well. What I have devoted 

for ‘ myself to, I have devoted myself to completel}". Never to 
‘ put one hand to anything on which I could throw my 
‘ whole self, and never to affect depreciation of my work, 

‘ whatever it was, I find now to have been my golden 
‘ rules.’ 

Of the difficulties that beset his short-band studies, as 
^vell as of what first turned his mind to them, he has told 
also something in Cop 2 )erfu}ld. He had heard that many 
men distinguished in various pursuits had begun life by re- 
porting the debates in parliament, and he was not deterred 
by a friend’s warning that the mere mechanical accom- 
plishment for excellence in it might take a few years to 
master tlioroughly : ‘ a perfect and entire command of the 
rroparing ' mystery of short-hand writing and reading being about 
Kttllerr. ^ equal in difficulty to the mastery of six languages,’ 
Undaunttid, he plunged into it, self-teaching in this as in 
graver things ; and, having bought Mr. Gurney's half- 
guinea book, worked steadily his way through its distrac- 
1). c. tions. * The changes that were rung upon dots, which in 
C. D. ' such a position meant such a thing, and in such another 
' position something else entirely different ; the wonderful 
* vagaries that were played by circles ; the unaooountable 
' consequences that resulted frpm marks like flies’ legs ; 

‘ the tremendous effects of a curve in a wrong place ; not’ 
‘only troubled my waking hours, but reappeared before 
' me in my sleep. When I had groped my way, blindly, 

' through these difficulties, and had mastered the alphabet, 

‘ there then appeared a procession of new horrors, called 
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‘ arbitrary charactei-s ; the most despotic characters I have Lohdo* : 

. . . . . 1828-80 

' ever known ; who insisted, for instance, that a thing like 

‘ the beginning of a cobweb meant expectation, and that 

‘a pen-and-ink sky-rocket stood for disadvantageoua 

‘ When I had fixed these wretches in my mind, I found 

‘ that they had driven everything else out of it ; then, 

‘ beginning again, I forgot tliem ; while I was picking 

' them up, I dropped tlie other fragments of the system; 

‘ in short, it was almost lieart-breaking/ 

What it was that made it not quite heart-breaking to Further 
. 1 . - likenew 

the hero of the fiction, its readers know ; and something of botwoon 

the same kind was now to enter into the actual experi- c. D. 

ence of its wiiter. Fiist let me say, however, that after 

subduing to his wants in marvellously quick time this 

unruly and unaccommodating servant of stenography, 

what he most desired was still not open to him. ' There 

‘ never was such a short-hand writer,* has been often said 

to me by Mr. Beard, the friend he first made in that line 

when he entered the gallery, and with whom to the close 

of his life he maintained the friendliest intercourse. But 


there was no opening for him in the gallery yet. He had 
to pass nearly two years as a reporter for one of the offices 
in Doctor8*-commons, practising in this and the other 
law courts, before he became a sharer in parliamentary 
toils and triumphs; and what sustained his young hero 
through something of the same sort of trial, was also his 
own support He, too, had his Dor^ at apparently thf 
same hopeless elevation ; striven for as the one only A&l 
to be attained, and even more U3mti#tnid)le^ 
did he succeed nor happily did she d|6 ; bnl ^ ftdbtf 
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like the other, supplying a motive to exertion for the time, 
and otherwise opening out to the idolater, both in fact and 
fi'^tioD, a highly unsubstantial, happy, foolish time. I 
used to laugh and tell him I had no belief in any but the 
book Dora, until the incident of a sudden rca})pearance 
of the real one in his life, nearly six years after Copjyer- 
field was written, convinced me there had been a more 
actual foundation for those chapters of his book than I 
was ready to suppose. Still 1 would hai-dly admit it ; 
and, that the matter could possibly aft'ect him then, per- 
sisted in a stout refusal to believe. His reply (1855) 
throws a little light on this juvenile part of his career, 
and I therefore venture to preserve it. 

' I don’t quite apprehend what you mean by my over- 
-rating the strength of the feeling of five-and-twenty 
‘years ago. If you mean of my own feeling, and will 
‘ only think what the desperate intensity of my nature 

- is, and that this began •when I was Charley’s age ; that 
‘ it excluded every other idea from my mind for four 
‘years, at a time of life when four years are equal to 
‘ four times four ; and that I went at it with a, determi- 
‘ nation to overoome ail the difficulties, which fairly lifted 
‘ me up into that newspaper life, and floated me away over 

- a hundred men’s heads : then you are wrong, because 
‘nothing can exaggerate that. 1 have positively siood 
‘ amazed at myself ever since ! — ^And so I suffered, and so 
‘ worked, and so beat and hammered away at the mad* 
'dest romances that ever got into any bo/s head and 
‘ stayed there, that to see the mere cause of it all, now, 
‘ loosens my hold upon myself. Without for a momeiit 
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‘ sincerely believing that it would have been better if we 
‘ had never got separated, I cannot see the occasion of so 
‘ much emotion as I should see any one else. No ore 
‘ can imagine in the most distant degree what pain the 
‘ recollection gave me in CopperJwhL And, just as I can 
‘ never open that book as I open any other book, I cannot 
‘ see the face (even at four-and-forty), or hear the voice, 
‘ without going wandering away over the ashes of all that 
‘ youth and hope in the wildest manner.’ More and more 
plainly seen, however, in the light of four-and-forty, the 
romance glided visibly away, its work being fairly done ; 
and, at the close of the month following that in which 
this letter was written, during which he had very quietly 
made a formal call with his wife at his youthful Dora’s 
house, and contemplated with a calm equanimity, in the 
hall, her stuffed favourite Jip, he began the fiction in 
which there was a Flora to set against its predecessor’s 
Dora, both derived from the same original The fancy 
had a comic humour in it he found it impossible to resist, 
but it was kindly and pleasant >o the last;* and if the 

* I tttke other fanciful allusions to the lady from two of his ooeaaional 
writings. The first from his risit to the aty churches (written daring the 
Dombey time, when he bad to select a church for the marriage of Plorenoe) : 

* Its drowsy oadenoe soon lulls the three old women asleep, and the onmar- 
' ried tradesman sita looking out at window, and the nuuried tnuieeman site 

* looking at his wile's bonnet, and the lovers sit looking at one inoilisr, so 

* superistiTely happy, that 1 mind when I, tamed of eighteen, went with sty 

* Angelica to a church on aocoant of a shower (bj this special ooineideiice 

* that H was in Hoggin-lane), and when I said io my Angelifia, the 

* ** blamed events Angelico, occur at no altar bat this!" and when myAngelka 

* oonoented that it should oceor at no other— which it certahily never did, for' 

* it never ooemred anywhere. And O, Angelica, what has become of yon, 

* this proaent Sunday morning when 1 can't attend to the oenaon ; and, mom 
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later picture showed him plenty to laugh at in this 
retrospect of his youth, there was nothing ho thought of 
more tenderly tlian the earlier, as long as ho was conscious 
of anything. 


C. I). * difficult (juestion than that, what has become of Me os I was when I sat hy 

* your side ! ' The second, from his pleasunt paj)er on hirtlulajs -‘I gave 
‘ a part> on the occasion. Sho was there. It is unnecesHar^ ttt u.iniL' Her, 
‘ inoicpnrtK ularly ; She was older than I, and had j^orvmlcd every tliink and 
‘ cicMeo of niy mind for three or four years. 1 had held volumes of lum^^iiiarj 
‘ Conversations with her mother on the subject of our union, and I bud viritten 
‘ letters more in niimbei than Horace Walpole’s, to lliat discreet \iomaii, 
‘ soliciting her daughter’s hand in marriage. 1 had never had the icmotcst 
‘ intention of sending any of those letters ; but to write them, and after a few 
‘ (lajs tear them up, had been a sublime oecux>atiori 



CHAPTER IV. 

IlEPORTERS’ GALLERY AND NEWSPAPER LITBRATURB. 

1831— lK3r>. 

Dickens ^vas nint'tocn years old when at lost he en- 
tered the gallery. His father, with whom he still lived in 
Beutiiick -street, had already, as we have seen, joined the 
gallery as a repoiter for the Morning Chronicle, and was 
now in the more comfortable circumsUiuces derived from 
the addition to his official pension which this praiseworthy 
labour ensured to him ; but his own engagement on that 
journal dates somewhat later. His first parliamentary 
service was given to the True Sun, a journal which had 
then on its editorial staff* some dear friends of mine, through 
whom I became myself a contributor to it, and afterwards, 
in common with all concerned, whether in its writing, re- 
porting, printing, or publishing, a sharer in its difficulties. 
The most formidable of these arrived one day in a general 
strike of the reporters ; and I well remember noticing at 
this dread time, on the staircase of the magnificent 
mansion we were lodged in, a young man of my own 
age whose keen animation of look would have arrested 
attention anywhere, and whose name, upon enquiry^ I then 
ffir the first time heard. It was coupled with the fact 
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which gave it interest even then, that ‘young Dickens’ 
had been spokesman for tlie recalcitrant reporters, and 
conducted their case triumphantly. He was afterwards 
during two sessions engaged for the Mlmiv of Parliament ^ 
which one of- his uncles by the mother’s side originated 
and conducted ; and finally, in his twenty-third year, 
lie became a reporter for the Morning Chronicle. 

A step far more momentous to him (though then he 
did not know it) ho had taken shortly before. In the 
January number for 1834 of what then was called the Old 
Monthly Magazine, his first published piece of writing had 
seen the light. He has described himself dropping this 
paper (not Mr. Minns and his Cousin, as he thought, but 
Mrs. Joseph Porter over the Way, as a reference to the 
magazine shows) stealthily one evening at twilight, with 
fear and trembling, into a dark letter-box in a dark office 
up a dark court in Fleet-street ; and he has told his 
agitation when it appeared in all the glory of print. ‘On 
‘which occasion I walked down to Westminster-hall, and 
‘ turned into it for half an hour, because my eyes were so 
‘ dimmed with joy and pride, that they could not bear the 
‘street, and were not fit to be seen there.* He had 
pumhased the magazine at a shop in the Strand; and 
exactly two years afterwards, in the younger member of 
a publishing firm who had called, at the chambers in, 
Fumival’s-inn to which he had moved soon after entering 
the galleiy, with the proposal that originated PickwuA, 
he recognized the person he had bought that magazine 
from, and whom before or since he had never seem 
This interval of two years more than comprised what 
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remained of bis career in the gallery and the engage- Loifpoi : 

meuts connected with it ; but that this occupation was of ^ 

the utmost importance in its influence on his life, in the, DiscipHiie 

of reporting 

discipline of his powers as well as of his character, there dny*. 
can be no doubt whatever. *To the wholesome training of 
‘ severe newspaper work, when I was a very young man, 

‘ I constantly refer my first successes,* he said to the New 
York editors when he last took leave of them. It opened 
to him a wide and varied range of experience, which his 
)yonderful observation, exact os it was humorous, made 
entirely his own. lie saw the last of the old coaching days, , 

and of the old inns that were a part of them; but it will be 
long before the readers of his living page see the last of the 
life, of cither. ‘ There never was,* he once wrote to me (in 0. D. 
1845), ‘ anybody connected with newspapers, who, in the j.F.(ni 45 ), 

* same space of time, had so much express and post-chaise 
‘experience as I. And what gentlemen they were to 

* seiwe, in such things, at the old Morning Chronicle / 

* Great or small it did not matter. 1 have had to charge 
‘for half-a-dozen break-downs in l^f-a-dozen times as 
‘ many miles, I have had to chaige for the damage of a 
‘great-coat from the drippings of a blazing wax-candle, 

‘ in writing through the smallest hours of the night in a 
^ swift-flyiRg carriage and pair. I have bad to charge for all 
< sorts of breakages fifty times in a journey without quea- 
‘tiou, such being the ordinary results of the pace whudi 
^we went at I have charged for broken hats, broken 
^ luggage, broken chaises, broken harness — everything but 

# broken head, which is the only thmg th^ would have 

* grumbled to pay for.* 
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Something to the same effect he said publicly twenty 
years later, on the occasion of his presiding, in May 18G5, 
^at the second annual dinner of the newspaper-press-fund, 
when ho condensed within the comj)ass of his speech a 
summary of the whole of his reporting life. '1 am not 
‘ here,’ ho said, ‘ advocating the case of a mere ordinary 
‘client of whom I have little or no knowledge. I hold 
‘a brief to-night for my brothers. 1 went into the 
‘gallery of the house of commons as a parliamentary 
^ reporter when I was a boy, and I left it — I can hardly 
'believe the inexorable truth — nigh thirty years ago. I 
‘have pursued the calling of a reporter under circum- 
‘ stances of whicli many of my brethren here can form no 
‘adequate conception, I have often transcribed for the 
‘printer, from my shorthand notes, important public 
‘speeches in which the strictest accuracy was required, 

‘ and a mistake in which would have been to a young 
‘ man severely compromising, writing on the palm of my 
‘ hand, by the light of a dark lantern, in a post-chaise and 
‘ four, galloping through a wild cottotry, and through the 
‘ dead of the night, at the then stirprising ilate of fifteen 
‘ miles an hour. The very last time I was at Exeter, I 
‘strdlled into the castle-yard there to identify, for the 
‘ amusement of a friend, the spot on which I^pice ** took,” 

‘ as we used to call it, an election speech of Lord John 
* Bussell at the Devon contest, in the midst of a lively figbi 
‘ maintained by all the vagabonds in that division of th^ 

‘ county, and under such a pelting rain, that 1 rememb^ 
'two good-natured colleagues, who chanced to be aV^ 
‘ leisure, held a pocket-handkerchief over my note-book. 
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' after the manner of a state canopy in an ecclesiastical 
' procession. I have worn my knees by writing on them 
' on the old back row of the old gallery of the old house 
‘ of commons ; and I have worn ray feet by standing to 
' write in a prejw&teious pen in the old house of lords, 

' where we used to be huddled together like so many 
‘sheep — kept in waiting, say, until the woolsack might 
‘ want re-stuffing. Returning home from exciting political 
‘ meetings in the country to the waiting press in London, 
‘1 do vciily believe I have been upset in almost every 
‘description of vehicle known in this country. I have 
‘ been, in my time, belated on miiy by-roads, towards the 
‘ small houis, forty or fifty miles from Xiondon, in a wheel- 
‘ less carriage, with exhausted horses and drunken post** 

‘ boys, and have got back in time for publication, to be 
‘received with never-forgotten compliments by the late 
‘Mr. Black, coming in the broadest of Scotch from the 
'‘broadest of hearts I ever knew. These trivial things 
' I mention as an assurance to you that 1 never have for- 

* gotten the fascinatioa^f that old pursuit. The pleasure 

* that I used to feel in the rapidity and dexterity of its 
'exercise has never^ faded out of my breast Whatever 
' little cunnii^ of hand or head 1 took to it, or acquired 
‘ in it, I have so retained as that I fully believe 1 could 
‘resume it |[>-morrow, very little the worse from long 
‘disuse. To this present year of my life, when 1 sit in 
‘ this hall, or where not, hearing a dull speech (the pbe^ 
‘nomenon does occur), I sometimes beguile, the tedimn of 

« * the moment by mentally following the speaker in the 

* old, old way ; and sometimesi if you can believe me, 1 
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' even find my hand going on the table-cloth, taking an 
* imaginary note of it all.* The latter I have known him 
frequently. It was indeed a quite ordinary habit with 
him. 

^Mr. James Grant, a writer who was himself in the 
gallcr}^ with Dickens, and who states that among its 
eighty or ninety reporters he occupied the very highest 
rank, not merely for accuracy in reporting but for mar- 
vellous quickness in transcribing, has lately also told us 
that while there he was exceedingly reserved in his 
manners, and that, though showing the usual courtesies 
to all he was concerned with in his duties, the only 
pei*sonal intimacy he formed was with Mr. Thomas Beard, 
then reporting for the Morning Herald, I have already 
mentioned the friendly and familiar relations maintained 
with this gentleman to the close of his life ; and in con- 
firmation of Mr. Grant's statement I can further say tha^ 
the oidy other associate of these early reporting days, 
to whom I ever heard him refer with special regard, 
was the late Mr. Vincent Dowling, many year^ editor 
of BelVs Life, with whom he did not continue much 
personal intercourse, but of whose character as well as 
talents he had formed a very high opinion. Nor is 
there anything to add to the notice of these days which 
the reader’s fancy may not easily supply* A letter has 
been kept as-written by him while engaged on one df his 
' expresses ;’ but it is less for its saying anything new, 
for its confirmipg with a pleasant vividness what has been 
Bind already, that its contents will justify mention here* 

He writes, on a * Tuesday morning ’ in |l(ay 18S5, from 

\ 
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the Bush-inn, Bristol ; the occasion that has taken him to 
the west, as chi<^f of a reporting party, being Lord John 
Bussell’s Devonshire contest above-named, and his asso- 
ciate-chief being Mr. Beard, the Herald having joined 
the Chronicle in this particular express. He cxpect%io 
forward ‘the conclusion of Russell’s dinner* by Cooper's 
company’s coacli leaving the Bush at half-post six next 
morning ; and by the first Ball’s coach on Thursday morn- 
ing he will forward the report of the Bath dinner, indorsing 
the parcel for immediate deliveiy, with extra rewards for 
th(3 portgr. Beard is to go over to Bath next morning. 
He is himself to come back by the mail from Marl- 
borough ; he has no doubt, if Lord John makes a speech 
of any ordinary dimensions, it can be done by the time 
Mar lborough is reached ; ‘ and taking into consideration 
‘ the immense importance of having the addition of 
‘ saddle horses from thence, it is, beyond all doubt, worth 
' an effort. ... I need not say,’ he continues, ‘ that it will be 
' sharp work and will require two of us ; for we shall both 

* be up the whole of the previous night, and shall have to 

* sit up all night again to ‘get it off in time.* He adds 
that as soon as they have had a little sleep they will 
return to town as quickly as they can : but they have, if 
the express succeeds, to stop at sundry places along ther 
road to pay money and notify satisfaction. And so, for 
himself and Beard, he is his editor’s very sincerely. 

Another anecdote of these reporting days, with iU 
sequel, may be added from his own alleged rdation, in 
Kfhiet however mistakes occur that it seems strange he 
should have made. The story, as told, is that the late 
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Lord Derby, when Mr. Stanley, bad on some important 
occasion made a speccli which all tbe reporters found 
it necessary greatly to abridge ; that its essential points 
had nevertheless been so well given in tlie Chronicle 
that Mr. Stanley, having need of it for himself in greater 
detail, had sent a request to the reporter to meet him in 
Carl ton-house-terrace and take down tlie entire speech ; 
that Dickens attended and did tin* work accordingly, 
much to Mr. Stanley’s satisfaction ; and that, on his 
dining with Mr. Gladstone in recent years, and finding the 
aspect of the dining-room strangely familiar, he discovered 
afterwards on enquiry that it was there he had taken the 
speech. The story, as it actually occurred, is connected 
witli the brief life of the Mirroi' of Parliament It was 
not at any special desire of Mr. Stanley’s, but for that new 
record of the debates, which had been started by on© of 
the uncles of Dickens and professed to excel Hansard in 
giving verbatim reports, that the famous speech against 
O’Connell was taken as descril>ed. The young reporter 
went to the room in Carlton-terrace because the work 
of his uncle Barrow’s publication required to be done 
there; and if, in later years, the great author was in 
the same room as the guest of the prime minister, it 
must have been but a month or two before he died, 
when for the first time he visited and bijeakfasted with 
Mr. Gladstone. 

The mention of his career in the gallery may close with 
the incident, will only add that his obseiwation while 
there had not led him to form any high opimem of the 
house of commons or its heroes ; and that, of the Pick- 
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wickian sense wliicli so often takes the place of common 
sense in our legislature, he omitted no opportunity of 
declaring his contempt at every part of his life. 

The other occupation had meanwhile not been lost sight 
of, and for this we are to go back a little. Since the first 
sketch appeared in the Monthly Magazme, nine others 
have enlivened the pages of later numbers of the same ma- 
gazine, the last in February 1835, and that which appeared 
in the preceding August having first had the signature of 
Boz. This was the nickname of a pet child, his youngest 
brother Augustus, whom in honour of the Vicar of Wake- 
fiAil he had dubbed Moses, which being fiicetiously pro- 
nounced through the nose became Boses, and being 
shortened became Boz. ' Boz was a very familiar house- 
* hold word to me, long before T was an author, and so I 
‘came to adopt it.* Thus had he fully invented his 
Sketches by Boz before they were even so called, or any 
one was ready to give much attention to them ; and the 
next invention needful to himself was some kind of 
payment in return for them. Thp magazine was owned 
as well as conducted at this time by a Mr. Holland, who 
had come back from Bolivar’s South American campaigns 
with the lunk of captain, and had hoped to make it a 
popular mouthpiece for his ardent liberalism. But this 
hope, as well as his own health, quite failed ; and he had 
sorrowfully to decline receiving any more of the sketches 
when they had to cease as voluntary offi^ings. I do not 
think that either he or tho magazine lived many weeks 
after an evening 1 passed with him m Doughty^street in 
1887, when he spoke in a very touching way of the failure 
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of this and other enterprises of his life, and of the help 
that Dickens had been to him. 

JJdthing thus being forthcoming from the Monthly, it 
was of course but natural the sketches too should cease 
to be forthcoming ; and, even before the above-named 
February number appeared, a new opening had been found 
for them. An evening off-shoot to the Morning Chronicle 
had been lately in hand ; and to a countiyman of Black s 
engaged in the preparations for it, Mr. George Hogarth, 
Dickens was communicating from his rooms in Fumival’s- 
inn, on the evening of Tuesday the 20th of January 1835, 
certain hopes and fancies he had formed. This was the 
beginning of his knowledge of an accomplished and kindly 
man, with whose family his relations were soon to become 
BO intimate as to have an influence on all his future 
career. Mr, Hogarth had asked him, as a favour to 
himself, to write an original sketch for the first number 
of the enterprise, and in writing back to say with what 
readiness he should comply, and how anxiously he should 
desire to do his best for the person who had made the 
request, he mentioned what had arisen in his mind. It 
had occurred to him that he might not be unreasonably or 
improperly trespassing farther on Mr. Hogarth, if, trusting 
to his kindness to refer the application to the proper 
quarter, he begged to ask whether it was probable, if he 
commenced a regular series of articles under some at- 
tractive title for the Evening Chronicle, its conductor's 
would think he had any claim to eome additional remu- 
neration (of course, ofno great amount) for doing so. In 
short, he wished to put it to the proprietors — ^first, whether 
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a continuation of some chapters of light papers in the stylo 
of his street-sketches would be considered of use to the 
new journal ; and secondly, if so, whether they would not 
think it fair and reasonable that, taking his share of the 
ordinary reporting business of the Chronicle besides, he 
should receive something for the papers beyond his 
ordinary salary as a re}X)rter ? The request was thought 
fair, he began the sketches, and his salary was raised from 
five to seven guineas a week. 

They went on, with undiininished spirit and freshness, 
througliout the year ; and much as they were talked of 
outside as well as in the world of newspapers, nothing 
in connection with them delighted the writer half so 
much as the hearty praise of his own editor. Mr. Black 
is one of the men who have passed without recognition out 
of a world their labours largely bencfiteil, but with those 
who knew him no man was so popular, as well for his 
bi*oad kindly humour, as for his honest great-hearted 
enjoyment of whatever was excellent in others. Dickens 
to the last remembered, that it was most of all the cordial 

m 

help of this good old mirth-loving man, which had started 
him joyfully on his career of letters. It was John Black 
that flung the slipper after me, he would often say. *Dear 
^ old Black 1 my first hearty out-and-out appreciator,’ is 
an expression in one of his letters written to me in the 
year he died. 
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The opening of ]83(> found him collecting into two 
volumes the first series of Sketches hi/ Boz, of which he had 
sold the copyright for a conditional payment of (I think) 
a hundred and fifty pounds to a young publisher named 
Macrone, whose acquaintance he liad made through Mr. 
Ainsworth a few weeks before.* At this time also, 

* To thi» daio belongs a visit jtaid him at Furuival’s>um in Mr. Macroue’H 
company, by the notorious Mr. N. P. Williu, who calls him *a young paru- 

* gmpbist for the Momii^g Cf^ronicU:, ’ and thuH sketches his residence and 
himself. ‘ In the most crowded part of Hollxim, within a door or two of the 

* Rull-aiul-mouth inn, wo pulled up at the entrance of a large building used 
' for luvryen' chambers. 1 followed by a long flight of stairs to an upper 

* storey, and was ushered into an uncari>eted and bleak -looking room, with a 

* deal table, two or three chairs and a few books, a small boy and Mr. Dickens, 

* for the contents. I was only struck at first with one thing (and I made a 

* memorandum of it that evening as the strongest instanoe I had seen of 
‘ English obsequiousness to employers), the degree to which the poor author 

* was overpowered with the honour of his publisher’s visit ! I remember 

* saying to myself, as I sat down on a ricketty chair, “ My good fellow, if you 

* ** were in America with that fine face and your ready quill, you would have 

* “ no need to be condesoended to by a publisher. ” Dickens was drcaied very 

* much as he has since described Dick Swiveller, minus the swell look. Hia 

* hair was cropped doee to hia head, his clothes scant, though jauntily out> 

* and after changing a ragged office-coat for a shabby Uue, he stood by the 

* door, coUarleas and buttoned up, the very personification, I though^ of a 
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wc are told in a letter before quoted, the editorship 
of the Monthly Magazine having come into Mr. James 
Grant’s hands, this gentleman, applpng to him through 
its previous editor to know if he wou]|fl again contribute 
to it, learnt two things : the first that he was going to be 
marnod, and the second that having entered into an 
arrangement to write a monthly serial, his duties in 
future would leave him small spare time. Both pieces of 
news were soon confirmed. The Times of the 26th of 
^latch, 183(i, gave notice that on the 31st would be 
published the first shilling number of the Postliximous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club, edited by Boz ; and the 
same journal of a few days later announced that on the 
2nd of April Mr. Charles Dickens had married Catherine, 
the eldest daughter of Mr. George Hogarth, whom already 
we have met as his fellow- worker on the Chronicle. The 
honeymoon was passed in the neighbourhood to which at 
all times of interest in his life he turned with a strange 
recurring fondness ; and while the young couple are at 
the quiet little village of Chalk, on the road between 
Qraveseud and Rochester, 1 will relate exactly the origin 
of the ever-memorable Mr. Pickwick. 

A young publishing house had started recently, among 
other enterprises ingenious rather than important, a 
Library of Fiction ; among the authors they wished to 
enlist in it was the writer of the sketches in the J/emtUy; 
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* cloae aailer to the wind.’ I remember, while mj friend lired, our laai^biBg 
heartily at thii doecription, hardly a word of which ia tnw ; and I ghra it netr 
ae no unfair opeciineB of the kind of garbage ttmt atsoe hia death abo haa hwa 
aerved hp only too plentifully, by eome of hie own aa w^ aa bj othan of 
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and, to the extent of one paper during tlic past year, they 
had effected this through their editor, Mr. Charles White - 
head, a very ingenious and very unfortunate man. ' I 
‘ was not aware/ wrote the elder member of the firm to 
Dickens, thirteen years later, in a letter to which reference 
was made * in the preface to Plckwich in one of his 
later editions, ^ that you were writing in the Chronicle, 

‘ or what your name w^as ; but Whitehead, who was an old 

* Monthly man, recollected it, and got you to wnte The 

* Tuggs’s at Ramsgate.’ 

And now comes another person on the scene. ‘ In 
'November 1835/ continues Mr. Chapman, 'we published 
'a little book called the Squib A'tinval, with plates by 
' Seymour ; and it was during my visit to him to see after 

* them, that he said he should like to do a series of cockney- 
' sporting plates of a superior sort to those he had already 
' published. I said I thought they might do, if accom- 
' panied by letter-press and published in monthly parts ; 

* ' and this being agreed to, we wrote to the author of 
' Three Courses and a Dessert, and proposed it ; but 

* receiving no answer the scheme dropped for some months, 
' till Seymour said he wished us to decide, os anolher job 
' had offered which would fully ^ccupy his time ; and it 

* Kot quoted in detail, on that or any other oocaaion ; though referred to. 
It waa however placed in my handa, for nae if oocaaion ahould arlae, when 
Diokena went to America in 1667. The letter bean date the 7th July, 1849, 
and waa Mr. Ohapmaa’a aaawer to the queetion l^ickena had naked him, 
whether the account of the origin of /Vdbvioh which he had given in the 
prefaoe to the cheap edition in 1847 waa not atrictly ooneetf * It ia ao 

* oAyeeUy deaoribed,’ waa Mr. Chapman's opening remark, * that I oatn throw 
' but little additional light on it.* The name of hia hero, 1 may add, iHekeiia 
took from that of a celebrated ooach«proprietor of Bath. 
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on this we decided to ask you to do it Having 
‘ opened already a connection with you for our Library of 
‘ Fiction, we naturally applied to you to do the Pidhwiok; 

‘ but I do not think we even mentioned our intention to 
‘ Mr. Seymour, and I am quite sure that from the 
‘ beginning to the end nobody but yourself had anything 

* whatever to do with it. Our prospectus was out at 
‘ the end of February, and it liad all been arranged before 

* that date.’ 

The member of the firm who carried the application to 
him in Furiiivars-inn, was not the writer of this letter, 
but Mr. Hall, who had sold him two years before, not 
knowing that he was the purchaser, the magazine in which 
his first effusion was printed; and he has himself described 
what passed at the interview, ' The idea propounded to 
" me was that the monthly something should be a vehicle 
' for certain plates to be executed by Mr. Seymour ; and 
' there was a notion, either on the port of that admirable 

* humorous artist, or of my visitor, that a NiMBOD CLUB, 

' the members of which were to go out shooting, fishing, and 
' so forth, and getting themselves into difficulties through 

* their waht of dexterity, would be the best means of intro- 

* ducing these. I objected, on consideration, that although 
' bom and partly bred in the country I was no great sports- 

* man, except in regard to all kinds of locomotion ; that 
' the idea was not novel, and had already been much used; 

* that it would be infinitely better for the plates to arise 

* naturally out of the text : and that 1 would like to tldce 

* my own way, with a freer range of English scenes ai£l 

* people, and was afraid I should ultimately do so in any 
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* case, whatever course I might prescribe to myself at 

* starting. My views being deferred to, I thought of 
‘ Mr. Pickwick, and wrote the first number ; from the 
‘ proof sheets of which Mr. Seymour made his drawing 
‘ of the club and his happy portrait of its founder. I 
‘ connected Mr. Pickwick with a club, because of the 
‘ origii^al suggestion ; and I put in Mr. Winkle expressly 
' for the use of Mr. Seymour.’ 

Mr. Hall was dead wlicn this statement was first made, 
in the profiice to the cheap edition in 1847 ; but Mr. 
Chapman clearly recollected his partner’s account of the 
interview, and confirmed every part of it, in his letter of 
1 849,* with one exception. In giving Mr. Seymour credit 

• The appeal was then made to him lK>causo of recent foolish statementa hy 
members of Mr. Seymour’s family, which Dickens th\iB^ contradicted : * It is 

* with great unwillingness that I notice some intangible and incohevmil ftsser- 
‘ tions which have been made, professedly on behalf of Mr. Seynuvttr, to the 
‘ effect that he had sonro shore in the invention of this book, or of anything 

* in it, not faithfully described in the foregoing paragraph. With the modera- 
‘ tion that is due equally to my respect for the memory of a broiher-artiat, 

‘ and to my self-respect, I confine myself to placing on record here the facts— 

* That, Mr. Seymour never originated or suggested an incident, a phrase, 

‘ or u word, to be found in this book. Tliat, Mr. Seymour died when only 
‘ twenty -four pages of this book were published, and when assuredly not for^- 

* eight were written. That, I believe I never saw Mr. Seymonr's hand-waiting 
' in my life. That, I never saw Mr. Seymour but once in my life, and that 

* was on the night but one before his .death, when he certainly offered no 

* suggestion whatsoever. That I saw him then in the presence of two persons, 

' both living, perfectly acquainted with all these facts, and whose written 
‘ testimony to them 1 poesess. Lastly, that Mr. Bdward Chapman (the 

* survivor of the original firm of Chapman and Hall) has set down in writing, 
‘ for similar preservation, his personal knowledge of the migin and progress of 

* this book, of the monstrosity of the baseless assertions in queatioa, and 

* (tested by details) even of the self-evident impossibility of thars beinf^nsy 

* truth in them.’ The ‘ written testimony' alluded to is aUo in mjpouossalMii 

having been enclosed is me by Dickens, in 1867, with Ms. Oh^nnaai’s ] 
here referred to. ■ , * 
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for the figure by which all the habitable globe knows 
Mr. Pickwick, and which certainly at the outset helped to 
make him a reality, it had given the artist too much. 
The reader will hardly be so startled as I was on coming 
to the closing line of Mr. Chapman’s confirmatoiy letter. 

‘ As this letter is to be historical, I may as well claim 
‘ what little belongs to me in the matter, and that is the 
‘ figure of Pickwick Seymour’s first sketch w^as of a long, 

‘ thin man. The present immortal one he made from my 
‘ description of a friend of mine at Richmond, a fat old 
‘ beau who would wear, in spite of the ladies’ protests, drab 
‘ tights and black gaiters. His name was John Foster.’ 

On the coincidences, resemblances, and surprises of life, 
Dickens liked esix^cially to dwell, and few things moved 
his fancy so pleasantly. The world, he would say, was so 
much smaller than we thought it; we were all so connected 
by fate without knowing it ; people supposed to be far apart 
were so constantly elbowing each other ; an<l to-morrow 
bore so close a resemblance to nothing half so much as to 
yesterday. Here were the only twq leading incidents of 
his own life before 1 knew him, his marriage and the first 
appearance of his Pickwick ; and it turned out after all 
that I had some shadowy association with both. He was 
manied on the anniveiwy of my birthday, and the 
original of the figure of Mr. Pickwick bore my name.* 

The first number had not yet appeared when his 

* Wfatllwr Mr. Ohi^naa qwlt wne ocmotlj, or has uiifloiiaDkNialy 
4i(gfaiaed hia Aa beau of the letter * r/ I eaimoi aay ; hot esporiaBoa tella mo 
thM the latter ia inroheble. I hare been tiying all mj life to gat mjovn neme 
aplll eomcttj, and very impeilaetly aoooaeded. 
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Sketches by Boz, Illustrative of Every-Day Life and 
Every-Day People, came forth in two duodecimos with 
some capital cuts by Cruiksharik, and with a preface in 
which he spoke of the nervousness he should have had 
in venturing alone before the public, and of his delight in 
getting the help of Cruikshank, who had frequently con- 
tributed to the success, though his well-earned reputation 
rendered it impossible for him ever to have shared the 
liazard, of similar undertakings. It very soon became 
apparent that there was no hazard here. The Sketches 
were much more talked about than the first two or three 
numbers of PickivLck, and I remember still with what 
hearty praise the book was first named to me by my dear 
friend Albany Fonblanquo, as keen and clear a judge as 
ever lived either of books or men. Richly did it merit 
all the praise it had, and more, I will add, thmi he was 
ever disposed to give to it himself. He decidedly under- 
rated it. Ho gave, in subsequent writings, so much more 
perfect form and fullness to everything it contained, that 
he did not care to credit himself with the marvel of 
having yet so early anticipated so much. But the first 
sprightly runnings of his genius are undoubtedly here. 
Mr. Bumble is in the parish sketches, and Mr. Dawkins 
the dodger in the Old-bailey scenes. There is laughter 
and fun to excess, never misapplied ; there are the minute 
points and shades of character, with all the discrimination 
and nicety of detail, afterwords so famous ; there is every- 
where the most perfect ease and skill of handling. The 
observation shown throughout is nothing short of won* 
derful. Things are painted literally as they aa^ aii4 
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whatever the picture, whether of every-day vulgar, shabby 
genteel, or downriglit low, with neither the condescending 
air which is affectation, nor the too familiar one which is 
slang. The book altogether is a perfectly unaffected, 
unpretentious, honest performance. Under its manly 
sensible straightforward vein of talk, there is running 
at the same time a natural flow of sentiment never 
sentimental, of humour always cosy and unforced, and of 
pathos for the most part dramatic or picturesque, under 
which lay the germ of what his mature genius took after- 
wards most delight in. Of course there are inequalities 
in it, and some tilings that would have been better away : 
but it is a book that might have stood its ground, even 
if it had stood alone, as containing unusually truthful 
observation of a sort of life between the middle class 
and the low, which, having few attractions for bookish 
observers, was quite unhacknied ground. It had otherwise 
also the very special merit of being in no respect bookish 
or commonplace in its descriptions of the old city with 
which its writer was so familiar. ^ It was a picture of 
every-day lx)ndon at its best and worst, in its humours 
ami enjoyments as well as its sufferings and sins, per- 
vaded everywhere not only with the absolute reality of 
the things depicted, but also with that subtle sense and 
mastery of feeling which gives to the reader’s sympathies 
invariid>ly right direction, and awakens consideration, 
tenderness, and kindness precisely for thopc who most need 
such help. 

Between the firsts and the second nnmben of Pickwick, 
the artist, Mr. Seymour, died by his own hand ; and the 
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number came out with three instead of four illustrations. 
Dickens had seen the unhappy man only once, forty-eight 
^ hours before his death; when he went to Furnival’s-inn 
witli an ctcliing for the ‘ iSlroller’s-tale ’ in that number, 
which, altered at Dickens’s suggestion, he brought away 
again for the few further touche.s that occupied him to a 
late liour of the night before he destroyed himself. A 
notice attached to the number informed the public of this 
latter fact. There was at first a little difficulty in replacing 
him, and for a single number Mr. Buss was interposed. 
But before the fourth number a choice had been made, 
which as time went on was so thoroughly justified, that 
through the greater part of the wonderful career which was 
then beginning the connection was kept up, and Mr. Hablot 
Browne’s name is not unworthily associated with the 
masterpieces of Dickens’s genius. An incidenl^ which I 
heard related by Mr. Thackeray at one of the royal- 
academy dinners belongs to this time. ‘ I can remember 
‘ when Mr. Dickens was a very young man, and had 
‘commenced delighting the world with some charming 
‘humorous works in covers which were coloured light 
‘ green and came out once a month, that this young man 
‘ wanted an artist to illustrate his writings ; ahd 1 recollect 
‘ walking up to liis chambers in FumivalVinn, with two 
‘ or three drawings in my hand, which, strange to say, he 

‘did not find suitable.’ Dickens has himself described 

* — 

another change now made in the* publication. ^We 
‘started with a number of twenty-four pages and four 
‘ illustratiobs. Mr. Seymour’s sudden and lamented death 
‘before the second number was published, brought about 
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‘ a quick decision upon a point already in agitation ; the 
‘ number became one of thirty-two pages with only two 
' illustrations, and remained so to the end.* 

The Session of 18J1G terminated his connection with 
tlie galleiy, and some fruits of his increased leisure 
showed themselves before the close of the year. His 
eldest sister’s musical attainments and connections had 
introduced him to many cultivators and professors of that 
art ; he was led to take much interest in Mr. Braham's 
enterprise at the St. James's-theatre ; and in aid of it he 
wrote a farce for Mr. Harley, founded upon one of his 
sketches, and the story and songs for an opera composed 
by his friend Mr. Hidlah. Both the Hirangt Qentlerrian, 
acted in September, and the Village Coquettes, produced 
in December, 1836, had a good success ; and the hwit is 
memorafaie to me for having brought me first into personal 
communication with Dickens. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WRITING THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 

1837. 

London The first letter I had from him at the close of 
1836 from Furnival’s-inn, when he sent me the book of 
his opera of the Village Coquettes, which had been pub- 
lished by Mr. Bentley ; and this was 'followed, two months 
later, by his collected Sketches, both first and second 
C D. series ; which he desired me to receive * as a very smajl 

J. F. * testimony of the donor’s regaril and obligations, as well 

‘ as of his desire to cultivate and avail himself of a fiiectd- 
‘ ship which has been so pleasantly thrown in hilMiray. . . . 

‘ In short, if you will receive them for my sake and not 
‘for their owii,^ou will very greatly oblige me.* I had 
met him in the interval at the house of our cotnmoiir 
friend Mr. Ainsworth, and I remember yividly the im- 
pression then made upon me. 

ABbevis Very different was his face in those days from that 

86 TMTS * 

•go. which photography lias made familiar to the present 
generation. A look of youthfulness first attracted you, 
and then a candour and openness of expression which 
made you sure of the qualities within. The features were 
very good. He had a capital forehead, a firm nose with full 
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wide nostiil, eyes wonderfully beaming with intellect and 
running over with humour and cheerfulness, and a rather 
prominent mouth strongly marked with sensibility. The 

' r» 

head was altogether well-formed and symmetrical, and the 
air and carriage of it were extremely spirited. The 
hair so scant and grizzled in later days was then of a rich 
brown and most luxuriant abundance, and the bearded 
fare of his last two decades had hardly a vestige of hair 
or >Nhisker ; but there was that in the face as I first 
recollect it which no time could change, and which 
remained implanted on it unalterably to thejbst. This 
was the quickness, keenness, and practical power, the 
eager, restless, energetic outlook on each several feature, 
that seemed to tell so little of a student or writer of books, 
and so much of a man of action and business in the 
world. Light and motion flashed from every part of it. 
It was as if made of steel, was said of it, four or five years 
after the time to which I am referring, by a most original 
and diKpate observer, the late Mrs. Carlyle. ^ What a 
‘ face is his to meet in a drawing-room I * wrote Leigh 
Hunt to me, the morning after 1 made'^fhem known to 
^^h other. * It has the life and soul in it of fifty human 
‘beings.* In such sayings are expressed not alone the 
restless and resistless vivacity and force of which I have 
spoken, but that also which lay beneath them of steadiness 
and hard endurance. 

Several unsuccessful efforts were mssle by eadi to get 
the other to his house before the door of either was 
opened at last. A sou had been bom to him on twelfth- 
day (the 6th January 1687), and before tibe dose of the 
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following month he and his wife were in the lodgings at 
Clialk they had occupied after their marriage. Early in 
March there is a letter from him accounting for the 
failure of a promise to call on me because of ‘ a crew of 
' house agents and attomies ’ through whom he had nearly 
missed his conveyance to Chalk, and been made ‘ more 

* than- half wdld besides.’ This was his last letter from 
Furnival’s-inn. In that same month he went to 48, 
Dough ty-street ; and in his first letter to me from that ad- 
dress, dated at the close of the month, there is this passage. 

‘ We only called upon you a second time in the hope of 
‘ getting you to dine with us, and were much disappointed 

* not to find you. I have delayed writing a reply to your 

* note, meaning to call upon you. I have been so much 
‘ engaged, however, in the pleasant occupation of “ moving ” 

' that I have not had time ; and I am obliged at last to 
‘ write and say that I have been long engaged to the 
‘ Piclcwick puldishers to a dinner in honour of that hero 
‘ which comes oflf to-morrow. I am consequently unable 

* to accept your kind invite, which I frankly own I should 
‘ have liked much better.’ 

That Saturday’s celebration of his twelfth number, 
the anniversary of the birth of Pidcwick, preceded by 
but a few weeks a personal sorrow which profoundly 
moved him. His wife’s next younger sister, Mary, who 
lived with them, and by sweetness of nature even more 
than by graoes of person had made herself the ideal 
of his life, died with a terrible suddenness that for the 
time completely bore him down.* His grief and suffer- 

* H«r epitopk, wdtleii liinit reniaiM HpQO » gmwitoDe is tho'WMtaiy 
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iDg were intense, and affected him, as will be seen, Him- 

through many after years. The publication of Pickwick 1837 . 

was intenupted for two months, the effort of writing 't 
not being possible to liim. He moved for change of scene 
to Hampstead, and here, at the close of May, I visited viBitliiin. 
him, and became first his guest More than ordinarily 
susceptible at the moment to all kindliest impressions, his 
heart opened itself to mine. I left him as much his 
friend, and as entirely in liLs confidence, as if I had known 
him for years. Nor had many weeks passed before he 
addressed to me from Doughty-stroot words which it is 
my sorrowful pride to remember have liad literal fulfil- 
ment. * I look back with unmingled pleasure to eveiy C. D. 

‘ link which each ensuing week has added to the chain j. f. 
'of our attachment It shall go hard, I hope, ere any- 
' thing but Death impairs the toughness of a bond now so 
' firmly riveted.* It remained unweakeped till death came. 

Tliere were circumstances that drew us at once into Hatty com- 
frequent and close communication. Wliat the sudden 
popularity of his writings implied, was known to others 
some time before it was known to himself; and he was 
only now becoming gradually conscious of all the dis- 
advantage this had placed him at. He would have 
laughed if, at this outset of his wonderful fortune in 
literature, his genius acknowledged by all without mis- 
giving, young, popular, and prosperous, any one had 
compared him to the luckless men ef letters of former 
days, whose common fate was to be sold into a slaveir 

St Kcoiil-sraeB. ' Young, boAitUfal, sad good, Qod nnmbsrod her ttsoiig 
* Jus eagels et the esrly age of eerwiteoa*’ 

B % 
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which their later lives were passed in vain endeavours to 
escape from. Not so was his fate to he, yet something of 
it he was doomed to experience. He had unwittingly sold 
himself into a quasi-bondage, and had to purchase his 
liberty at a heavy coat, after considerable suffering. 

It wsis not until the fourth or fifth number of Pickwick 
(in .the latter Sam Weller made his first appearance) that 
its importance began to be understood by ' the trade,’ 
and on the eve of the issue of its sixth number, the 22nd 
August 1836, he had signed an agreement with Mr. 
Bentley to undertake the editorship of a monthly maga- 
zine to be started the following January, to which he was 
to supply a serial story; and soon afterwards he had 
agreed with the same publisher to write two other tales, the 
first at a specified early date ; the expressed remuneration 
in each case being certainly quite inadequate to the claims 
of a writer of any marked popularity. Under these Bentley 
agreements he was now writing, month by month, the 
'first half of Oliver Twist, and, under his Chapman and 
Hall agreement^ the last half of Pickwick, not even by 
a week in advance of the printer with either; when a 
circumstance became known to him of which he thus 
wrote to me. 

' I heard half-an-hour ago, on authority which leaves me 

* in no doubt about the matter (from the binder of Pickwick 

* in fact), that Macrone intends publishing a new issue of 
*my Sketches in monthly parts of nearly the same size 
' and in just the same form as the Pidcvjick Papers, I 
' need not tell you that this is calculated to ii^ure me most 

* seriously, or that I have a veiy natural and most decided 
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‘ objection to being supposed to presume upon the success 
‘ of the FlcJnvicL\ and thus foist this old work upon the 
‘ public in its new dress for the mere purpose of putting 
‘ money in my own pocket. Neither need I say that the 
‘ fact of my name being before the town, attached to three 
'publications at the same time, must prove seriously 
‘prejudicial to my reputation. As you are acquainted 
‘ with the circumstances under which these copyrights 
' were disposed of, and as I know I may rely on your kind 
‘ liclp, may I beg you to see Macrone, and to state in the 

* strongest and nu)st emphatic manner my feeling on this 
' point. I wish him to be reminded of the sums he paid 
' for tliose books ; of the sale he has had for them ; of the 
' extent to which lie has already pushed them ; and of the 

* vciy great protits he must necessarily have acquired from 
' them. I wish him also to be reminded that no intention 
'of publishing them in this form was in the remotest 
' manner hinted to me, by him or on his behalf, when he 
'obtained possession of the copyright I then wish you 
'to put it to his feelings of common honesty and fmr- 
' dealing whether after this communication he will per- 
' severe in his intention.’ What else the letter contained 
need not be quoted, but it strongly moved me to do my 
best 


A 8cli6m« 
to re'iimue 
Sketehei. 


I found Mr. Macrone inaccessible to all aigumenta of to 

persuasion however. Tliat he had bought the book for a Sal 
small sum at a time when the smallest wa%not unim- 
portant to the writer, shortly before his maniage> and that 
he had since made very considerable profita by it^ in no 
way disturbed his position that he had a right to as 
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it had become so. There was nothing for it but to change 
front, and, admitting it might be a less evil to the uiducky 
author to repurchase than to let the monthly issue proceed, 
to ask what further gain was looked for : but so wide a 
mouth was opened at this that I would have no part in 
the costly process of filling it. I told Dickens so, and 
strongly counselled him to keep quiet for a time. 

But the worry and vexation were too great with all the 
work he had in hand, and I was hardly surprised next day to 
receive the letter sent me ; which }^et should be prefaced 
with the remark that suspense of any kind was at all times 
intolerable to the writer. The interval between the accom- 
plishment of anything, and ‘its first motion,* Dickens never 
could endure, and he was too ready to make any sacrifice to 
abridge or ^j^d it. This did not belong to the strong side 
of his character, and advantage was frecjuently taken of the 
c. n* fact. ‘ I sent down just now to know whether you Were at 
J.*F. ‘ home (two o’clock), as Chapman and Hall were with me, 

‘ and, the case being urgent, I wished to have the further 

* benefit of your kind advice and assistance. Macrone and 

* H (arcades ambo) waited on them this morning, and 

* after a long discussion peremptorily refused to take one 

£2000 * farthinff less than the two thousand pounds. H re- 

for ^ * 

£160 ' peated the statement of figures which he made to you jes* 

* terday, and put it to Hall whether he could say bom his 
‘ knowledge of such matters that the estimate ctf probable 

* profit was exorbitant Hall, whose judgment may be relied 
'on in such matters, could not dispute the justice of the 
'calculation. And so the matter stood* M tids^dilemioa 
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‘ it occurred to them (my Pickwick men), whether, if the 
‘ SlcMcliea mud appear in monthly numbers, it would not 

* be better for them to appear for their benefit and mine 
‘conjointly, than for Macrone’s sole use and behoof; 
‘whether they, ha\ing all the Pickwick machinery in full 
‘ opemtion, could not obtain for them a much larger sale 
‘ than Macrone could ever get ; and whether, even at this 
‘ hirge price of two thousand pounds, we might not, besides 
‘ retaining the copyright, reasonably hope for a good profit 
‘on the outlay. These suggestions having presented 
‘themselves, they came straight to mo (having obtained a 
‘ few hours* respite) and proposed that we should purchase 

* the copyrights between us for the two thousand pounds, 
‘ and publish them in monthly parts. I need not say that 
‘no other form of publication would repay the expenditure; 
‘and they wish me to explain by an addrei^that they, 
‘ who may be fairly put forward as the parties, have been 
‘ driven into that mode of publication, or the copyrights 
‘ would have been lost. I considered the matter in every 
‘possible way. I sent for yoU, but you were out. 1 
‘ thought of * . . what need not be repeated, now that all is 
past and gone . . ‘ and consented. Was I right ? I think 
^you will say yes.’ I could not say no, though I was glad 
to have been no party to a price so exerbitant ; which yet 
profited extremely little the person who received iV He 
died in haxdly more than two years ; and if Dickens had 
ei^yed the most liberal treatment at his hands» he could 
not have exerted himself more generously for the widow 
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tion with his Pickwick Papers, and it was delightful to 
see how real all its people Ijecame to him. What I had 
most indeed to notice in him, at the veiy outset of his 
career, was his indifference to any praise of liis j^erform- 
ances on the merely literary side, compared with the higher 
recognition of them as bits of actual life, with the meaning 
and purpose on their part, and the responsibility on his, of 
realities rather than creatures of fancy. The exception 
that might be drawn from Pickwick is rather in seeming 
than substance. A first book has its immunities, and 
the distinction of this from the rest of the writings appears 
in what has been said of its origin. The pl^in of it was 
simply to amuse. It was to string together whimsical 
sketches of the pencil by entertaining sketches of the peif ; 
and, at its beginning, whore or how it was to end was as 
little ' known to himself as to any of its readers. But 
genius is a master as well as a servant, and when the 
laughter and fun were at their highest something graver 
made its appearance. He had to defend himself for this ; 
and he said that though the mere oddity of a new 
acquaintance was apt* to impress one at first, the more 
serious qualities were discovered when we became fnends 
with the man. In other words he might have said tiiat 
the change was become necessary for his own satisfaction. 
The book itself, in teaching him what his power was, had 
made him more conscious of what would be expected hom 
its use ; and this never afterwards quitted him. In what 
he was to do hereafter, as in all he was doing now, with 
Pickwick still to finish and OUtfer only banning; it 
constantly attended him. Nor could it well be otherwise, 
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^vith all those fanciful creations so real, to a nature in Lomwir : 

itself so practical and earnest; and in this spirit I had ^ 

well understood the letter accompanying what had beep 
published of Olive v since its commencement the pre- 
ceding February, which reached me the day after 1 
visited him. Something to the effect of what has just 
been said, I lia<J remarked publicly of the portion of the 
story sent to me ; and his instant warm-hearted acknow- 
ledgracmt, of which 1 jxjrmit myself to quote a line or two, 
allowed me in what perfect agreement we were. ' How c. D. 

' can I thank you ? Can I dt) better than by saying^ tliat j. p. 

‘ the sense of poor Oliver a reality, whicli I know you have 
‘ had from the first, has Ijeen the liigheijt of all praise to 
‘*me. None that has been lavished upon nie have I felt 
' half BO much as that appi'eciation of my intent and 
‘meaning. You know I have ever done so, for it was 
‘ your feeling for me and mine for you that first brought 
‘ us together, and I hope will keep us so, till death do us 
‘part. Your notices make me grateful but very proud; 

‘ so have a care of them.’ 

There was nothing written by him after this date which Help givea 

... . with hie 

I did not see before the world did, eitlier in manuscript or ytoofe. 

proofe; and in connection with the latter 1 shortly began to 

give him the help which he publicly mentioned twcmty years 

later in dedicating his collected writings to me. One of bis 

letters reminds me when these corrections began, and they 

were continued very nearly to the last. They lightened for 

him a labour of which he had more than enough imposed 

upon him at this time by others, and they were never any* 

thing but an enjoyment to me. ‘ I have,’ he wrote, * so 
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‘many sheets of the Misccllamj to correct ])ofoie I can 
‘l>cgm Oliver, tlmt I fear I shall not be able to leave 
‘ home this niorning. I therefore send your revise of the 

* PicJnuick by Fred, who is on his way with it to the 
‘ printers. Yon will see that my alterations are very slight, 

‘ but I think for tlie better.’ This w’as the fourteenth 
nnmlKjr of the Piclcivlch Papers. Fred was his next 
younger brother, who lived wdth him at the time. 

The number following this was the famous one in 
which the hero finds himself in the hleet, and another of 
his letters will show wdiat enjoyment the writing of it had 
given to himself. I had sent to ask him where we were 
to meet for a proix)8ed ride that day. ‘ Here,’ was his 
reply. ‘ I am slippered and jacketted, and, like that same 

* starling who is so \ ory seldom (juoted, canT get out. I 
‘am getting on, thank Heaven, like “a house o’ fire,'* 
‘ and think the next Pichwiclc will bang all the others. I 
‘ shall expect you at one, and w^e will walk to the stable 

* together. If you know anybody at Saint Paul’s, I wish 
‘ you’d send round and ask tliem not to ring the bell sa 
‘ I can hardly hear my ow n ideas as they come intlb my 
‘ head, and say what they mean.* 

The exulting tone of confidenc.e in what he had thus 
been writing was indeed well justified. He had as yet 
done nothing so remarkable, in blending humour with 
tragedy, as his picture of what the poor side of a debtoiB* 
prison was in the days of which we have seen that he had 
himself had bitter experience ; and we have but to recall* 
as it rises sharply to the memoiy, what is contained In this 
portion of a work that was not only among his earliest bat 
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Ijis least considered as to plan, to understand what it was 
that not alone had given him his fame so early, but that 
in itself held the germ of the future that awaited him. 
Every point was a telling one, and the truthfulness of 
the whole unerring. The dreadful restlessness of the 
place, undefiiu d yet unceasing, unsatisfying and terrible, 
wixH })ictured througliout with De Foe’s minute reality; 
while points of character were handled in that greater 
.style which conn(‘cts with the richest oddities of humour 
an insight into principles of character universal as nature 
itself. When he re.solved that Sam Weller sliould be 
occupant of the pri.son with Mr. Pickwick, he was 
perhaps thinking of his favourite Smollett, and how, when 
Peregrine Pickle Avas inmate of the h’leet, Hatclnvay and 
Pipes refused to leave him ; but Fielding himself might 
have envied his way of setting about it. Nor is any 
portion of his picture le.ss admirable than this. The comedy 
gradually deepening into tragedy ; the shabby vagal>onds 
who are the growth of debtors* prisons, contrasting witli 
the poor simple creatures Avho'are their sacrifices and 
victiiA Mr. Mivins and Mr. Smangle side by side with 
the cobbler ruined by his legacy, who sleeps under 
the table to remind himself of his old four-poster; Mr. 
Pickwick's first night in the marshal's room, Sam Weller 
entertaining Stiggins in the snuggery, Jingle in decline, 
and the chancery piisoner dying; in all these scenes there 
was writing of the first order, a deep' feeling of character, 
that delicate form of humour which has a quaintly 
pathetic turn in it as well, comedy of the richest and 
broadest kind, and the easy handling throughout of a 
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master in liis ail. We place the picture by the side of 
those of the ^eat writers of this style of fiction in our 
Jiangfuage, and it does not fall by the comparison. 

Of what the reception of the book had been up to this 
time, and of the populaiity Dickens had won as its author, 
this also will be the proper place to speak. P'or its kind, 
its extent, and the absence of everything unreal or factitious 
in the causes that contributed to it, it is unexampled in 
literature. Here w'os a series of sketches, without the 
pietence to such interest as attends a well-constructed 
story ; put forth in a form apparently ephemeral as its 
purpose ; having none that seemeil higher than to exhibit 
some studies of cockney manners with help from a comic 
artist ; and after four or five parts had apjieared, without 
newspaper notice or puffing, and itself not subserving in 
the public anything false or unworthy, it sprang into a 
jiopularity that each part carried higher and higher, until 
people at this time talked of nothing else, tradesmen 
recommended their goods by using its name, and its sale, 
outstripping at a bound that of all the most famous books 
of tho centuiy, had reached to an almost fabulous number. 
Of part one, the binder prepared four hundred; and of 
port fifteen, his order was for more than forty thousand. 
Every class, tho high equally with tho low, were attracted 
to it. The charm of its gaiety and good humour, its in- 
exhaustible fun, its riotous overflow of animal spirits, its 
brightness and keenness of observation, and above all, the 
incomparable ease of its many varieties of enjo3mient, fasci- 
nated everybody. Judges on the bench and boys in the 
street, gravity and folly, the young and the old» tbode who 
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were entering life and those who were quitting it, alike 
found it to be irresistible. ‘An archdeacon/ wrote Mr. 
Carlyle afterward.s to me, ‘ with his own venerable lips, re- 
‘ peated to me, the other night, a strange profane stoiy : of 
‘ a solemn clergyman who had been administering ghostly 
‘ consolation to a sick person ; having finished, satisfactorily 
‘ as he thought, and got out of the room, he heard the 
‘ sick person ejaculate : “ Well, thank God, Piclcmick will 
‘ “bt* out in ten days any way I” — This is dreadful’ 

Let me add that there was something more in it all 
than the gratification of mere fun and laughter, more even 
than the rarer pleasure that underlies the outbreak of all 
forms of genuine humour. Another chord liad been struck. 
Over and above the lively painting of manners which at 
first had been so attractive, there was something that left 
deeper mark. Genial and irrepressible enjoyment, affec- 
tionate heartiness of tone, unrestrained exuberance of 
mirth, these are not more delightful than they are fleet- 
ing and perishable qualities ; but the attention eagerly 
excited by the charm of them inr Pickwick, found itself 
retained by something more permanent. We had all 
become suddenly conscious, in the very thick of the 
extravaganza of adventure and fun set before us, that 
here were real people. It was not somebody talking 
humorously about them, but they were there themselveti. 
That a number of persons belonging to the middle imd 
lower ranks of life (Wardles, Winkles,' WeUers, 1^lpmalui, 
BaxdeUs, Snubbinses, Perkers, Bob Sawyers, Dodsons and 
Foggs,) bad been somehow added to his intimate and 
fiamiliar acquaintance, the ordinary reader knew before 
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half a dozen numbers were out ; and it took not many 
more to make cleai* to the intelligent reader, that a new 
and original genius in the walk of Smollett and Fielding 
had arisen in England. 

I do not, for reasons to be hereafter stated, think the 
Pichoick 2\iper8 comparable to the later books ; but, 
apart from the new vein of humour it opened, its 
wonderful freshness and its unflagging animal spirits, it 
has two characters that will probably continue to attract 
to it an unfading popularity. Its pre-eminent achieve- 
ment is of course Sara Weller , one of those people 
that take their placp among the supreme successes of 
Action, as one that nobody ever saw but everybody re- 
cognizes, at once perfectly natural and intensely originaL 
Who is there that bos ever thought him tedioug ? Who is 
so familiar with him as not still to be finding something 
new in him ? Who is so amazed by his inexhaustible 
resources, or so amused by his inextinguishable laughter, 
as to doubt of his being as ordinary and perfect a reality, 
nevertheless, as anything in the London streets ? When 
indeed the relish has been dulled that makes such humour 
natural and appreciable, and not his native fun only, 
his ready and rich illustration, his imperturbable self- 
possession, but his devotion to his master, his chivalry 
and his gallantry, are no longer discovered, or believed no 
longer to exist; in the ranks of life to which he belongs, it 
will be worse for all of us than for the fame of his creator. 
Nor, when faith is lost in that possible combination of 
eccentricities and benevolences, shrewdness and simplicitj, 
good sense and folly, all that suggests the ludicrons and 
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nothing that suggests contempt for it, which form tho Loitdok; 

delightful oddity of Pickwick, will tho mistake committed ^ 

be one merely of critical misjudgrnent But of this 
there is small fear. Sam Weller and Mr. Pickwick are 
the Sancho and tho Quixote of Londoners, and as little 
likely to pass away as the old city itself. 

Dickens was veiy fond of riding in these early years, and 
there was no recreation he so much indulged, or with such 
profit to himself, in the intervals of his hardest work. I was 
his companion oftencr than I could well afford the time 
for, the distances being great and nothing else to bo done 
for the day ; but when a note would unexpectedly arrive 
while I kncw)iim to be hunted hard by one of his printers, 
telling mo he had been sticking to work so closely that he 
must have rest, and, by way of getting it, proposing 
we should stoit together that morning at eleven o'clock 
for * a fifteen mile ride out, ditto in, and a lunch on the Ridlag. 

* road ’ with a wind-up of six o’clock dinner in Doughty- 
street, I could not resist the good fellowship. His notion 
of finding rest from mental exprtiun in as much bodily 
exertion of equal severity, continued Avitli him to the 
last ; taking in the later years what I always thought the 
too great strain of as many miles in walking as he now 
took in the saddle, and too often indulging it at night : 
for, though he was always passionately fond of walking, 
he observed as yet a moderation in it, even accepting 
as sufficient my seven or eight miles companionship* 

* What a brilliant morning for a country walk ! * he would WaUdi^ 
write, with not another word in his dispatch. Or, * Js it 
'possible that you can% oagbtn*t, shoiildn% mastn't, 
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* wmiH be tempted, this gorgeous day ! ’ Or, ' I start pre- 
‘ cisely— precisely mind — at half-past one. Come, come, 

* conic, and walk in the green lanes. You will work the 

* l>etter for it all the week. Come ! I shall expect you.’ 
Or, * You don’t feel disposed, do you# to muffle yourself 
‘up, and start off with me for a good brisk walk over 
‘ Hampstead-heath ? I knows a good ’oiis there where we 

* can have a red-hot chop for dinner, and a glass of good 

* wine ’ : which led to our first experience of Jack Straw’s- 
castle, memorable for many happy meetings in coming 
years. But the rides were most popular and frequent. 
‘ I think,’ he would write, ‘ Richmond and Twickenham, 
‘ thro’ the park, out at Knightsbridge, and over Barnes- 
‘ common — would make a beautiful ride.’ Or, ‘ Do you 
‘ know% I shouldn’t object to an early chop at some village 

* inn ?’ Or, ‘ Not knowing whether my head was off or 
‘ on, it became so addled with work, I have gone riding 
‘ the old road, and should be truly delighted to meet or 
‘ be overtaken by you.’ Or, ‘ Where shall it be — oh where 

* — Hampstead, Greenwich, Windsor ? WHERE ?????? 

‘ while the day is bright, not when it has dwindled away 
‘ to nothing ! For who can be of any use whatsomdever 
‘ such a day as this, excepting out of doors ? ’ Or it 
might be interrogatoiy summons to ‘ A hard trot of three 
‘ hours ? ’ or intimation as laconic ‘ To be heard of at £el- 
‘pie-house, Tvrickenham ! ’ When first I Anew him, I 
may add, his carriage for his wife’s use waa a iriiaU 
chaise with a smaller pair of ponies, which, a 

habit of making sudden rushes up bye-streets fi the 
day and peremptory standstills in ffltches liy>, 
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were changed in the following year for a more suitable 
equipage. 

To this mention of his habits while at work when our 
friendship began, I Jijavo to add what will complete the 
relation already in connection with his Sketches, of 

the uneasy setise Accompanying his labour that it was 
yielding insufficiqnt for himself while it enriched others, 
which is a needful part of his stoiy at this time. At 
midsummer 1837, replying to some inquiries, and send- 
ing his agreement with Mr. Bentley for the Miscellany 
under which he w-as writing Oliver, he went on : * It 

* is a very extraordinary fact (I forgot it on Sunday) that 

* I have NEVER HAD from him a copy of the agreement 
^ respecting the novel, which I never saw before or since 

* I signed it at his house one morning long ago. Shall I 
' ask him for a copy or no ? I have looked at some 

* memoranda I made at the time, and I fear he has my 
‘ second novel on the same terms, under the same agree- 
^ment This is a bad look-out, but we must try and 

* mend it You will tell me you are very much surprised 

* at my doing business in this way. So am I, for in most 
^matters of labour and appbeation 1 am punctuality 

* itself. The truth is (though you do not need I should 
'explain the matter to you, my dear fellow) that if I 

' ^faad allowed myself to be worried by these things, 1 

* could never have done as much as 1 have. But I 
*miicli fear, in my desire to avoid present vexationn, 

have laid up a bitter store for the future.’ The 
seoemd novel, which he had promised in a complete form 
for ft very early ^te, and had already selected eubjeoi 
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and title for, was published four years later as Baniahy 
Budge; but of the third he at present knew nothing but 
that ho was expected to begin it, if not in the magazine, 
flomowhere or other independently within a specified time. 

The first appeal made, in taking action upon his letter, 
had reference to the immediate pressure of the Bariiaby 
novel; but it also opened up the (piestion of the great 
change of circumstances since these various agreements 
had been precipitately signed by him, the very different 
situation brought about by the extraordinary increase in 
the popularity of his writings, and the advantage it 
would bo, to both Mr. Bentley and himself, to make more 
equitable adjustment of their relations. Some misunder- 
standings followed, but were closed by a compromise in Sep- 
tember 1837; by which the third novel was abandoned* 
on certain conditions, and Barnahy was undertaken to be 
finished by November 1838 This involved a completion 
of the new story during the progress of OHver, whatever 
might be required to follow on the close of Pickw^ick; and 
I doubted its wisdom. But it was accepted for the time. 

He had meanwhile taken his wife abroad for a ten days" 
summer holiday, accompanied by the shrewd observant 
young artist, Mr. Hablot Browne, whose admirable illus- 
trations to Piokwich had more than supplied Mr. Sey- 
mour's loss ; and I had a letter from liim on their landtwg 
at Calais on the 2nd of July. 

* We have arranged for a post-coach to take us to 

* 1 hAve a memoruidiua in I)ickeaa*8 writiDg that 5001 iMM to 'timn 
been given for it, And an additional 2501 on ilii eale mobisg SOOO mglm : 
but 1 feel oertain it was romndered on more 
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' Ghent) BrusselH, Antwei-p, and a hundred other places, 

* that 1 cannot recollect now and couldn’t spoil if I did. 

< We went this afternoon in a baroucho to some gardens 
‘ wliere the people dance, and where they were footing it 
‘ most heartily — espc'cially the women, who in their short 
‘ petticoats and light caps look uncommonly agreeable. 

‘ A gentleman in a blue surtout and silken berlins aocom- 
' panied us from the hotel, and acted as curator. He oven 

* waltzecf^ith a very smart lady (just to show us, oon- 

* descendingly, how it ought to bo done), and waltzed 
‘ elegantly too. We rang for slippers after we came back, 

' and it turned out that this gentleman was the Boots.’ 

His later sea-side holiday was passed at Broadstairs, 
as were those of many subsequent years, and the little 
watering-place has been made memorable by his pleasant 
sketch of it. From his letters to myself a few lines may 
be given of his first doings and impressions there. 

Writing on the 3rd of September he reports hiti3self 
just risen from an attack of illness. * I am much better, 
‘jand hope to begin Pickwick *No, 18 to-morrow. You 

* will imagine bow queer I must have been when 1 tell 
' you that I have been compelled for four-and>twenty 
'mortal hours to abstain from porter or other malt 
' liquor M ! I done it though — really. . . 1 have dk- 
' covered that the landlord of the Albion has delioious 
'•hoUands (but what is that to you^ for you cannot sym- 
' pathise with my feelings), and that a cobUer who tives 
'oppoute to my bed-room window is a foman-eatb^dic, 
'and gives an hour and a half to his devotions every 
' mavning behind hU counter. 1 have walked upon the 
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' sands at low- water from this place to Ramsgate, and sat 
' upon the same at high-ditto till I have bec'D flayed with 
‘ the cold. I have seen ladies and gcutlomon walking 
' upon the earth in slippers of buff, and pickling them- 
‘ selves in the sea in complete suits of the same. I have 

* spen stout gentlemen looking at nothing through power- 
‘ ful telescopes for hours, and, when at last they saw a 
‘ cloud of smoke, fancying a steamer behind it, and going 
‘home comfortable and happy. I have found out that 
‘ our next neighbour has a wife and something else under 
‘ the same roof with the rest of his furniture — the wife 
‘ deaf and blind, and the something else given to drink- 
‘ iiig. And if you ever get to the end of this letter ^cni 
‘ will find out that I subscribe myself on paper as on 
‘ everything else (some atonement perhaps for its length 
‘ and absurdity)/ &c, &c. 

In his next letter (from 12, High-street, Broadstairs, on 
the 7th) there is allusion to one of the many piracies of 
Pickwick, which had distinguished itself beyond the rest 
by a preface abusive of the writer plundered. * 1 recollect 
‘ this “ member of the dramatic-authors’-society ” bring- 
‘ing an action once against Chapman who rented the 

* City-theatre, in which it was proved that he had onder- 
‘ taken to write under special agreement ^seven melo- 
‘ dramas for five pounds, to enable him to d<^whioh a 
' room had been hired in a gin-shop close by. The defen- 

* dant*B plea was, that the plaintifif was always drunk, and 

* had not fulfilled bis contract. Well , if the Pickwick 
‘ has been the means of putting a few ahillinga in the 
‘ vermin-eaten pockets of so miserable a creature, vind has 
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‘ saved him from a workhouse or a jail, let him empty out Broad- 

STAJBlI ! 

‘ his little pot of filth and welcome. I am quite content i 887 . 

‘ to liave been the means of relieving him. Besides, he A fuffewr 
‘ seems to have suffered l)y agreements ! * 

His own troubles in tliat way were compromised for the *“®*‘^* 
time, as aln^ady hinted, at the close of this September 
montli ; and at the end of the month following, after 
finisiiing PickiriH' and resuming 0Urei\ the latter having 
b('en siisp(‘ndod by liim during the recent disputes, he Piratviait 
made his first visit to Brighton. The oj>ening of his 
lettt‘r of Friday the 3rd of NovembiT is full of regrets 
that I had been unable to join tliem there. ‘It is a beau- 
‘ tifid day and we have been taking advantage of it, but 
‘ the wind until to-day has been so higli and the weather 
‘ so stormy tliat Kate lias been scarcely able to peep out 
‘ of doors. On Wednesday it blew a perfect hurricane, 

‘ breaking windows, knocking down shutters, carrying 
‘ people off their legs, blowing the fires out, and causing 
‘ universal consternation. The qir was for some hours A 
‘darkened with a shower of black bats (second-hand) 

* which are supposed to have been blown off the heads of 
‘ unwary passengers in remote parts of the town, and have 
‘ been industriously picked up by the fishermen. Charles 
‘ Kean was -advertised for OtkeUo “ for the benefit of Hrs. 

* ** Seftbdn, having most kindly postponed for this one day 
* " his departure for London.** I have- not heard whether 

* he got to the theatre, but I am sure nobody else did. 

‘They do Tfie Homymoon to-night, on which oecisum JJs 
‘ I mean to patronize the drayina We have a beaotiliil 
‘bay-windowed sitting-room here, fronting the ie% hut 
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‘ I have seen nothing of B’s brother wlio was to have 
* shown me the lions, and my notions of the place arc 
‘ consequently somewhat confined ; being limited to the 
‘ pavilion, the chain-pier, and the sea. The last is quite 
' enough for me, and, unless I am joined by some male 
‘companion {do you thiiil: I shall he ?), is most probably 
‘all I shall make acquaintance with. I am glad you like 
‘ Oliver this month ; especially glad that you particularize 
‘ the first chapter. I hope to do great things with Nancy. 

‘ If I can only work out the idea I have formed of her, and 
‘of the female who is to contrast with her, I think 1 may 

‘defy Mr. and all his works.* I have had great 

‘ difficulty in keeping my liands off Fagin and the rest of 
‘them in the evenings; but as I came down for rest, T 
‘ have resisted the temptation, and steadily applied myself 
‘ to the labour of being idle. Did you ever read (of 
‘ course you have though) Defoe’s Histoi'y of tlve Devil f 
‘ What a capital thing it is ! I bought it for a couple 
‘of shillings yesterday moniing, and have been quite 
‘ absorbed in it ever since. We must have been jolter- 
‘ headed geniuses not to have anticipated M’s reply. 
‘ My best remembrances to him. I see H at this moment. 
*I must be present at a rehearsal of that opera. It 
‘will be better than any comedy that was ever played. 


* illunon was to the sappooed author of a paper in the Qtutrttrfy 
Bmew (Oct 1887), in the oounw of which there waa much high ptaiaa, bat 
where the writer aaid at the oloae : * Indications are not wanting that the 

* particular vein of humour which haa hitherto yielded ao much attraetiTe 
' metal, ia worked out. . . . The fact k, Mr. Diokena writea too effcan and 
‘ too faat ... If he peiaiati muchionger in thia oourae, it requiaea no ^ 

* of prophecy to foretaU hia fate — he haa liaen like a rooked and he viU come 

* down like the ati^* 
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* Talking of comedies, I still see No THOROUGHFARE 
‘ staring me in the face, every time I look down tlxat road. 
‘ I have taken places for Tuesday next. We shall be at home 

* at six o’clock, and I shall liope at least to see you that 

' evening. I am afraid you will find this letter extremely 
‘ dear at cightpence, ljut if the warmest a8.suranceB of 
' friendship and attachmcuit, and anxious lookings-forward 
" to tin* pleasure of your society, be worth anything, throw 
" them into the balance, togetherwith a hundred good wishes 
‘ and OIK' hearty a.saurance that I am,* &c. &c. * CHARLES 

‘ Dickens. No room for the flourish — I’ll finish it the next 

* time 1 write to you.’ 

The flourish that accompanied his signature is familiar 
to every one. The allusion to the comedy expresses a 
fancy he at tliis time had of being able to contribute some 
such achievement in aid of Macready’s gallant efforts at 
Covent-garden to bring back to the stage its higher asso- 
ciations of good literature and intellectual enjoyment. It 
connects curiously now that unrealised hope with the 
exact title of the only story he ever helped himself to 
dramatize, and which Mr. Fechter played at the Adelphi 
three years before his death. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BE-nVEEN PICKWICK AND NICKLEBY. 

1837 AM) 1838. 

Loitboh : Not remotely bearing on the stage, nevertheless, was 

the employment on which I found him busy at his return 
from Brighton ; one result of his more satisfactory relations 
Edits the Bentley having led to a promise to edit for him 

^ celebrated clown, GrimaldL The manuscript 

hod been prepared from autobiographical notes by a Mr. 
Eger ton Wilks, and contained one or two stories told so 
badly, and so well worth better telling, that the hope of 
enlivening their dulness at the cost of very little labour 
constituted a sort of attraction for him. Except the preface 
he did not write a line of this biography, such modifica- 
tions or additions as he made having been dictated by 
him to his father; whom I found often in the supreme 
enjoyment of the office of amanuensis. He had also a 
most indifferent opinion of the majss of material which in 
general composcid it, describing it to me as ‘ twaddle * 
Hii ovn and his own modest estimate of the book, on its complex 
tion,may be guessed from the number of notes of admira- 
tion (no less than thirty) which accompanied his written 
mention to me of the sale with which it started in the 
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first week of its publication. ‘Seventeen hundred GW- 

* mctldis have been already sold, and the demand increases 
‘ daily M 1 !!!!!! 1 !’ I ! I ! M !!!!!!!!!!!! ' 

♦ It was not to have all its own way however. A great 
many critical faults were found ; and one point in parti- 
cular Avas urged agiiirist his handling such a subject, that 
he could never himself even have seen Grimaldi. To this 
last objection he was moved to reply, and had prepared a 
letter for the Miscellavy, ‘from editor to sub-editor/ 
which it was thought best to suppress, but of which the 
t>pening remark may now be not unamu-sing. ‘ I under- 
‘ stand that a gentleman unknown is going about this town 
‘ privately informing all ladies and gentlemen of discon- 
‘ tented natures, that, on a comparison of dates and putting 
‘ together of many little circumstances which occur to his 
'great sagacity, he has made the profound discovery that 
‘ I can never have seen Grimaldi whose life 1 have edited, 
‘ and that the book must therefore of necessity be bod. 

‘ Now, sir, although I was brought "tip from remote country 
‘parts in the dark ages of 1819 and 1820 to behold the 
‘ splendour of Christmas pantomimes and the humour of 
‘ Joe, in whose honour I am informed I clapped my hands 
‘ with great precocity, and although 1 even saw him act 
‘ in the remote times of 1823 ; yet as 1 had not then 

* Aspired to the dignity of a tail-coat, though forced a 
‘i^ntless parent into my first pair of boots, I am willr 
^ing, with the view of saving this honest gentleman 
‘lurther time and trouble, to concede that I had not 
‘ arrived at man’s estate when Qrimaldi left the stage, and 

* that my recoUecUons of Us acting are, to my loss, but 
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* shadowy and imperfect. Which confession I now make 
‘publickly, and without mental qualification or reserve, 

* to all whom it may concern. But the deduction of this 

* pleasant gentleman that therefore the Grimaldi book 
' must be bad, 1 must take leave to doubt. I don’t think 

* that to edit a man’s biography from his own notes it is 
'essential you should have known him, and I don’t 
' believe that Lord Braybrooke had more than the very 
' slightc.st acquaintance with Mr. Pepys whose mernoii-s he 
‘ edited two centuries after he died.* 

Enormous meanwhile, and without objection audible on 
any side, had been the success of the completed Pickwick, 
which we celebrated by a dinner, with himself in tke chair 
and Talfourd in the vice-chair, everybody in hewiy good 
humour with cvefy other body ; and a copy of which I re- 
ceived from him on the 11th of December in the most luxu- 
rious of Hayday’s bindings, with a note worth preserving 
for its closing allusion. The passage referred to in it was 
a comment, in delicately chosen words, that Leigh Hunt 
had made on the inscription at the grave in Kensal- 
green.* ' Chapman and Hall have just sent me, with a 

* copy of our deed, three “ extra-super ** bound copies of 

* Pickwick, as per specimen inclosed. The first I forward 

* to you, the second I have presented to our good fiiend 
‘ Ainsworth, and the third Kate has retained for herself. 

* Accept your copy with one sincere and most comprehen- 
' give expression of my warmest fiiendship and esteem ; and 

* a hearty renewal, if there need be any renewal when there 
' has been no interruption, of all those assoranoes o£ affeo- 

* See pc SS. 
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' tionate regard which our close friendsliip and communion • 

‘ for a long time bock has every day implied .... That 

‘ beautiful passage you were so kind and considerate as to to 

** J F 

‘ send me, has giv'en me the only feeling akin to pleasure 

‘ (sorrowful pleasure it is) that I have yet had, connected 
' with the loss of my dear young friend and companion; for 

* whom my love and attachment will never diminish, and 

‘ ])y whose side, if it please God to leave me in possession A porpoiie 
• • /. -1 1 1 enter* 

' of sense to signify my wislics, my bones, whenever or tained. 

‘ wherever I dii*, will one day be laid. Tell Leigh Hunt 

‘ when you have an opportunity how much ho has affected 

' me, and how deeply I thank him for what ho has done. 

‘ You cannot say it too strongly,* 

The ‘ deed ' mentioned was one executed in the previous R«l*iioni 

witk Ohsp* 

month to restore to him a third ownership in the book man and 

Halt 

which had thus far enriched all concerned but himself 
The original understanding respecting it Mr. Edward 
Chapman thus describes for me. ‘There was no agree- 
‘ ment about Pickwick except a verbal one. Each number 
‘ was to consist of a sheet and a half, for which we were 
‘ to pay fifteen guineas ; and we paid him for the first two 
' numbers at once, as he required the money to go and get 
' married with. We were also to pay more according to 

* the sale, and 1 think Pickwick altogether cost us three 
^ thousand pounds.’ Adjustment to the sale would have 
cost four times as much, and of the 'actual payments | 
have myself no note; but, as far as my memory serves, 
they are overstated by Mr. Ohiqunam My imprteuni 
is, that, above and beyond the first sum due for each 
of the twenty numbers (making no allowanoe for their 
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extension after the first to thirty-two pai^es), successive 
cheques were given, as the work went steadily on to the 
enormous sale it n aehed, which brought up the entire sum 
received to two thousand five hundred pounds. I had how- 
ever always pressed so strongly the imj>ortance to him of 
some -share in the cof)yrlght, that this at last was conceded in 
tlie deed above-mentioned, though five years weie to elapse 
before the right should accrue; and it was only yielded as 
])art consideration for a further agreement entered into 
at the same date (the lJ)th of November, 18.37) whereby 
Dickons engaged to ‘ write a new woik the title wdiereof 
‘ .shall bo determined by him, of a similar character and 
‘ of the same extent as the Posthumous Paiyers of the 
' Pickwick Chvh* the first number of which was to be de- 
livered on the fifteenth of the following March, and each of 
the numbers on the .same day of each of the successive 
nineteen months ; which was also to be the date of the 
payment to him, by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, of twenty 
several suras of one hundred and fifty pounds each for five 
years’ use of the cojiyright, the entire ownership in which 
was then to revert to Dickens, The name of this new 
book, as all the world knows, *was The Life and Adven- 
tures of Nicholas Kicklehy; and between April 1838 and 
October 1839 it was begun and finished accordingly. 

All through the interval of these arrangements Oliver 
Twist had been steadily continued. Month by month, for 
many months, it had run its opening course with the close 
of Piehwickf as we shall see it close with the opening of 
NieSdeby ; and the expectations of those who had built 
most confidently on the young novelist were more tbaa 
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confirmed. Iloro was the interest of a story simply but 
well constnicted ; and characters with the same impress 
of reality upon tliom, but more carefully and skilfully 
drawn. Nothing coidd be meaner than the subject, the 
progress of a [)aTis]i or workhouse boy, nothing less so 
than its treatment As eacli number appeared, his readers 
generallv became more and more' conscious of what already, 
as wc have set'n, had revealed itself amid even the riotous 
fun of PirJovich, that tlie purpose was not solely to amuse; 
and, far more decisively than its predecessor, the new story 
further showed what w'ere the not lea.st potent elements in 
the still increasing popularity that was gathering around 
the writer. His qualities could be appreciated as well 
aa felt in an almost equal degree hy all classes of his 
various readers. Thousands were attracted to him l>ecause 
he placed them in the midst of scenes and characters 
with which they wore already themselves acquainted ; and 
thousands were reading him with no less avidity because 
ho introduced them to passages of nature and life of which 
they before knew nothing, but of the truth of which their 
own habits and senses sufficed to assure them. Only to 
genius ore so revealed the affinities and sympathies of 
high and low, in regm'd to the customs and usages of life ; 
and only a writer of the first rank can bear the applica- 
tion of such a test. For it is by the alliance of common 
habits, quite as much as by the bonds of a common 
humanity, that we are all of us linked together ; and tbe 
result of being above the necessity of depending on other 
people’s opinions, and that of being below it, are 
mudi the same. It would equally startle both high and 
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IioKMvr : low to be coDHcioiis of the whole that is implied in this 

— L_ close approximation ; but for the common enjoyment of 

which I speak such consciousness is not required ; and for 
the present Fagin may be left undisturbed in his scliool 
of practical ethics with only the Dodger, Charley Bates, 
and- his other promising scholars. 

‘ Burgit With such work as this in hand, it will hardly seem sur- 
aJiquid ‘ prising that as the time for beginning Nicldeiry came on, 
and as he thought of his promise for November, he should 
have the sense of * something hanging over him like a 
A night- ‘ hideous nightmare.’ He felt that ho could not complete 
ngroemont. the Bamaoy Rudge novel by the November of that year 

promised, and that the engagement he would have to break 
was unfitting him for engagements he might otherwise 
fulfil. He had undertaken what in truth was impossible. 
The labour of at once editing the MiaceUany and 
supplying it with monthly portions of Oliver, more than 
occupied all the time left him by other labours absolutely 
c. D. necessary, * I no sooner get myself up,’ he wrote, ‘ high ^ 
‘ and dry, to attack Oliver manfully, than up come the 
‘ waves of each month’s work, and drive me back again 

* into a sea of manuscript/ There was nothing for it but 
that he should make further appeal to Mr. Bentley. ‘ I have 

Appeal to ‘ recently,’ he wrote to him on the 11th of February 1838, 
ley. * been thinking a great deal about Bamahy Rudge, Ori- 

* vialdi has occupied so much of the short mterval I had 
‘ between the completion of the Picicmek and the oom- 
' mencement of the new work, that 1 see it will be wholly 

* impossible for me to produce it by the time I had hoped, 

' with justice to myself or profit to you. What I you 
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‘ to consider ih this : would it not be for more to your hs/mn : 

. 1 . , ^ 1W8. 

' interest, as well as within the scope of my ability, if 

' Barvahy Bxuhje began in the MisceUemy immediately 

‘ on the conclusion of Oliven' Twist, and were continued 

‘ tlicre for the same time, and then published in three 

‘ volumes ? Take those simple facts into consideration. 

‘ If the Miscellany is to keep its ground, it must have 

‘ some continuous tale from me when Oliver stops. If I 

' sat down to Barnahy Budge, writing a little of it when 

‘ 1 could (and with all my other engagements it would 

‘ necessarily be a very long time before 1 could hope to 

‘ finish it that way), it would be clearly impossible for rao 

* to begin a new series of papers in the MisceUany. The Lotierto 

Mr Butt* 

' conduct of three different stories at the same time, and 

* the production of a large portion of each, every month, 

* would have been beyond Scott himself. Whereas, having 
i Barnahy for the Miscellany, we could at once supply the 
' gap which tlie cessation of Oliver must create, and you 

* would have all the advantage of that prestige in favour 

* of the work which is certain to enhance the value of 
' Oliver Twist considerably. Just think of this at your 

* leisure. T am really anxious to do the best 1 can for you 
'as well as for myself, and in this case the pecuniary 

' advantage must be all on your side.’ This letter never- of 
theless, which had also requested an overdue account of 
the sales of the Miscellany, Ic^ to differences which were 
only adjusted after six months* wrangling; and I was 
party to the understanding then arrived at, which, 
among other things, Barnahy was placed upon the footing 
desired, and was to begin when OUvtr closed 
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Of the progress of his Oliver ^ and his habits of writing 
at the time, it may perhaps be worth giving some addi- 
tional glimpses from his letters of 1838. ' I was thinking 

‘about Oliver till dinner time yesterday,’ lie wrote on the 
9th of March,* ‘ and, just as I had fallen upon him tooth 
‘ and nail, was called away to sit with Kate. I did eight 
' slips however, and hope to make them fifteen this morn- 
‘ ing.’ Three days before, a little daughter had been born 
to him, who became a little god-daughter to me; on which 
occasion (having closed his announcement with a post- 
script of ‘ 1 can do nothing this morning. What time 
‘ wdll you ride ? The sooner the better, for a good long 
‘ spell ’), we rode out fifteen miles on the great north-road, 
and, after dining at the Red-lion in Barnet on our way 
home, distinguished the already memorable day by bring- 
ing in both hacks dead lame. 

On that day week, Monday the 13th, after describing 
himself ‘ sitting patiently at home waiting for Oliver 
‘ Twist who has not yet arrived,’ which was his pleasant 
form of saying that his fancy had fallen into sluggishness 
that morning, he made addition not less pleasant as to 
some piece of painful news I had sent him, now for- 
gotten. ‘ I have not yet seen the paper, and you throw 

* There ie a& eeriier elluiion I m&y quote, from e letter in Jnniuzy, for ito 
mention of a ftmoll jneoe written by him at thia time, but not indnded Sn liis 
acknowledged writinga. * I am as badly off as yon. 1 Imre not done the 

* Young (Tentimen, nor written the preface to Orimaldiy nor thought of 

* OUver Twiet, or even supplied a subject for the plate.’ The Young OmtU- 
men was a small book of aketohee which he wrote anonymously as the com* 
panion to a similar half-crown volume of Young Ladia (not written by hint), 
for Messrs. Ghapman and Hall. He added subsequently a like Toimae of 
rouny CottpUe, also without his name. 
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* me into a fever. The comfort is, that all the strange 

* and terrible things come uppermost, and that the good 
' and pleasant things arc mixed up with every moment of 
‘ our existence so plentifully that wc scarcely heed them.’ 
At the close of the month Mrs. Dickens was well enough 
to accompany him to Richmond, for now the time was 
come to start Nlcklshy; and, having been away from town 
when Pickvjick'8 first number came out, he made it a super- 
stition to be absent at all future similar times. The maga- 
zine-day of that April month, I remember, fell upon a 
Saturday, and the previous evening had brought me a 
peremptory summons : ‘Meet me at the Shakespeare on 
‘ Saturday night at eight ; order your horse at midnight, and 
‘ride back with me.’ Which was done accordingly. The 
smallest hour was sounding from St. Paul’s into the night 
before we started, and the night was none of the plea- 
santest ; but we carried news that lightened every part of 
the road, for the sale of Nicklehy had reached that day 

^the astonishing number of nearly fifty thousand ! I left 
him working with unusual cheerfulness at Oliver Twist 
when I left the Star-and-garter on the next day but 
one, after celebrating with both friends on the previous 
evening an anniversary* which concerned us all (their 
second and my twenty-sixth) ; and which we kept always 
in future at the same place, except when th^ Were living 
out of England, for twenty successiye years. It Was 
a part of his love of regularijiy and order, as well as of 
his IgSi uHififtaa of nature, to place such friendly meetings 
as these under rules of habit and continuance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

1838. 

London ■ The whole of liis time Dot occupied by Nickleby was 

1838 . A 

DOW given to Oliver, and as the story shaped itself to its 
close it took extraordinary hold of him. I never knew 
him work so frequently after dinner, or to such late hours 
(a practice he afterwards abhorred), as during the final 
Jntorost in months ot this task ; which it was now his hope to com- 
of Oliver plcte beforC October, though its close in tlie magazine ‘W'ould 
not be duo until the following Maich. ‘ I worked p:«tty 
‘well last night,’ he writes, referring to it in May, ‘very 
C. D. ‘ well indeed ; but although I did eleven close slips before 
‘half-past twelve I have four to write to complete the 

* chapter ; and, as I foolishly left them till this morning, 
‘ have the steam to get up afresh.’ A month later he 
wri^s : ‘ 1 got to the sixteenth slip last night, and shall 
‘try hard to get to the thirtieth before 1 go to bed’^ 
Then, on a * Tuesday night ’ at the opening of August, he 

* Her« ifl ftBother of the aune mo&tli : * All I li»Te boen at wotk <m 

* OUvtr, and hope to finish the chapter by bed time. 1 wish yoa'd let me 

* know what Sir Francis Burdett has been saying abont him at some Binung- 

* ham meeting. B. hes just sent me the Cowrier containing eome r efareo ee to 

* hia spee^ ; bnt the speech I haven't eesa.* 
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wrote : ‘Hard at work still. Nancy is no more. 1 showed 
‘ wliat I have done to Kate last night, who was in an 
‘ mispeakablo ''state:'' from which and my own impres- 
‘ sion 1 augur well. Wiien I liave sent Sikes to the devil, 
' I must have yours.’ ' No, no,’ he WTote, in the following 
month : ‘ don’t, don’t let us ride till to-morrow, not having 
‘ yet disposed of tlie Jew, who is such an out and outer 
‘ that J don’t know what to make of liim.* No small 
difficulty to an*invcntor, where the creatures of his inven- 
tion are found to be as real as himself ; but this also was 
mastered ; and then there remained but tlie closing quiet 
chapter to tell the fortunes of those who liad figured in 
tlie tale. To this he summoned me in the first week of 
September, replying to a request of mine that he’d give 
me a call that day. ' Come and give a call, and let 
' us have a bit o’ talk ” before we have a bit o’ som’at 
* else. My missis is going out to dinner, and I ought to 
' go, but I have got a bad cold. So do you come, and sit 
' here, and read, or work, or do fiiomething, while I write 
' the LAST chapter of Oliver, which will be arter a lamb 
' chop.* How well I remember that evening ! and our talk 
of what should be the fate of Charley Bates, on behalf of 
whom (as indeed for the Dodger too) Talfourd had pleaded 
as earnestly in mitigation of judgment as ever at the bar 
for any client he had most respected. 

The publication had been announced for October, but 
the third-volume-illdstratioua intercepted it a little. This 
part of the story, as we have seen, had been written in anU- 
etpation of the magazine, and the designs for it, bavii]^ to 
be execated 'in a lump,* were necessarily done somewhat 
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hastily. The* matter supplied in advance of the monthly 
portions in the magazine, formed the bulk of the last 
volume as published in the book ; and for this the plates 
had to bo prepared by Cruikshank also in advance of the 
magazine, to furnish them in time for the separate publi- 
cation : Sikes and his dog, Ffigin in the cell, and Rose 
Maybe and Oliver, being the three last. None of these 
Dickens had seen until he saw them in the book on the 
eve of its publication ; when he so strongly objected to 
one of them that it had to l)e cancelled. ‘ I returned 
‘suddenly to town yesterday afternoon,’ he wrote to the 
artist at the end of October, ‘ to look at the latter pages of 
‘ Oliver Twist before it was delivered to the booksellers, 
‘ when I saw the majority of the plates in the last volume 
‘ for the first time. With reference to the last one — Rose 
‘ Maybe and Oliver — without entering into the question 
‘ of groat haste, or any other cause, which may have led 
‘ to its being what it is, I am quite sure there can be 
‘little difference of opinion between us with respect to 
‘ the result. May I ask you whether you will object to 
‘ designing this plate afresh, and doing so at once, in order 
‘that as few impressions as possible of the present one 
‘ may go forth ? I feel confident you know me too well 
‘ to feel hurt by this enquiry, and with equal confidence 
‘ in you I have lost no time in preferring it’ This letter, 
printed from a copy in Dickens’s handwriting fortu- 
nately committed to my keeping, entirely disposes of a 
wonderful story* originally promulgated in America^ with 


* Bfiprodnoed m below, in krge ^jpe, and without n wWd of eovkindio- 
iion or even doubt, in n biognphy of Mr. Diokono put forth hj Hr. Hottoa. 
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a minute conncicntiousness and particularity of detail that 
might have raised the reputation of Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite himself. Whether all Sir Benjamin’s laurels however 
sliould fail to tlie original teller of the tale> or whether any 
})art of them is the property of the alleged authority from 


* Mr. Slicldnn {tit ) McKenzie, in the American Round TafUe, relatm thiaanec- 
‘ dote of Olivrr I'lviJit In Jjoiulon I hub iniimaio with the hrothoni CruikiibaDk, 

‘ RolK'rt and (George, but more particularly with the latter. Having called 
‘ u)^K)n him one day at IiIb house (it waa then in Myddelton -terrace, Penton- 
‘ ville), I had to wait while he wan finuihtng an etching, for which a printer 'a 
' boy woB waiting. To while away the time, 1 gladly complied with hU nog- 
' gcHtion that I should look over a portfolio crowded with ciohinge, proofs, and 
‘drawings, which lay upon the sofa. Among these, carelessly tied together 
‘ in a wrap of brown pajier, was a series of some twenty-five or thirty drawings, 
' \ery carefully finudied, through most of which were lurried the well-known 
'portraits of Fagiii, Bill Sikes and his dog, Nancy, the Artful Dodger, and 
‘ Master Charles Bates — all well known to the readers of Oliver Tieiit. There 

* was no mistake about it ; and when Oruikshauk turned round, his work 

* finished, 1 said as much. He told me that it had long been in his mind to 

* show the life of a London thief by a series of drawings engraved by himself, 

* in which, without a single line of letter-press, the story would be strikingly 

* and clearly told. ** Dickens,” he continued, ** dropped in here one day, just 
' " as you have done, and, while waiting until I could speak with him, took 
< thsA identical portfolio, and ferreted out that bundle of dnurings. 

* “ When he came to that one which represents Fsgin in the condemned cell, 

* be studied it for half an hour, and told me that be was tempted to ehnngo 

* ** the whole plot of his story ; not to carry Oliver Twist Uirough adventurM 

* ** in the country, but to take him up into the thieves' den in London, show 

* ** what their life was, and bring Oliver through it without sin or ahuno, I 

* ** consented to let him write up to as many of the deeigns as be thought 

* would suit his punMiee ; and that was the way in which Figin, SOms, 

* **Bad Nancy were crested. My drawings suggested them, rather thnn in- 

* ** dlTidnality suggesting {$ie) my drawings.'* * Stnoe this was in ^pt I haye 
seen the life of Dickens published in America (Fhilsdeljihia : Peterson Brothaii^ 
by Dr. Shelton Mackemde, in which I regret to find this story litorsUy rtpsatsd 
(pp. 164-5). The only dlfferenees from it ss here quoted sie, that 1847 is 
given ss the date of the visit ; that besutos the ^portnuts ’ asaed them am 
said to have been * many others who were not latrodnoed ; ' and that tfas 
words run thns: ‘Mydmwings saggested them, mthsr than hia alraagfa* 

* dividnality aoggaatad my diawinga* 
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whicli lie says that he rmuved it, is unfortunately not quite 
clear. There would hardly have been a doubt, if the fable 
had been confined to the otluT side of the Atlantic ; but 
it lias been reproduced and widely circulati’d on tliis side 
also ; and the distinguished artist whom it calumniates bv 
fathering its invention upon him, either not conscious of 
it or not caring to defend himself, has been left un- 
defended from the slander. By niy ability to produce 
Dickens’s letter I am spared the necessity of characteriz- 
ing the tale, myself, by the one impolite word (in three 
letters) which alone would liave been applicable to it. 

The completed Oliver Twid found a circle of admirers, 
not so wide in its range as those of others of his books, but 
of a character and mark that made tlieir honest liking for 
it, and steady advocacy of it, important to liis fame ; acid 
the book has held its ground in the first class of his writings. 
It deserves that place. The admitted exaggerations in 
Pickiuick aio incident to its club’s extravaganza of ad- 
venture, of which they are part, and are easily separ- 
able from the reality of its wit and humour, and its incom- 
parable freshness ; but no such allowances were needed 
here. Mako w'hat deduction the too scrupulous reader 
of Oliver might please for * lowness ’ in the subject, the 
precision and the uuexaggerated force of the delineation 
were not to be disputed. The art of copying from nature 
as it really exists in the common walks, had not been 
carried by any one to greater perfection, or % better 
results in the way of combination. Such was his handling 
of the piece of solid, existing, everyday life, which he 
made here the groundwork of his wit and tenderness, 
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tliat the book whicli did much to help out of the world 
tlie social evils it pourtrayod, will probably preserve longest 
the picture of tlu iii as they then were. Thus far indeed 
he had written nothing to which in a greater or loss 
degree this felicity did not belong. At the time of which 
1 urn speaking, the debtors’ prisons described in Pickwick, 
the pjiroclual Tnanagenn'iit denounced in Oliver, and the 
Yoikshire schools exposed in NuMehy, were all actual 
existences ; whieli now have no vivider existence than in 
the forms he thus gave to them. With wiser purposes, he 
superseded the old |)etrifying process of the magician in 
the Arabian tale, and struck the prisons and parish abuses 
of his country, and its schools of neglect and crime, into 
palpable life for ever. A portion of the truth of the past, 
of the character and very history of the moral abuses of 
his time, will thus remain always in his writings ; and it 
will be rcmeml>ered that with only the light arms of 
humour and laughter, and the gentle ones of pathos and 
sadness, ho carried cleansing and Teforra into those Augean 
stables. 

Not that such intentions are in any degree ever 
intruded by this least didactic of writers. It is the fact 
that teaches, and not any sermonizing drawn from it. 
Oliver Twiet is the history of a child bom in a workhouse 
and brought up by parish overseers, and there is nothing 
introduced tliat is out of keeping with the design. It is 
a series of pictures from the tragi-comedy of lower life 
worked out by perfectly natural agencies, from the dying 
mother and the starved wretches of the first volome, 
through the scenes and gradations of mme, careless or 
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dolibenitc, wliich have a frightful consummation in the 
last volume, hut arc never without the reliefs and solf- 
jis.sertions of humanity even in scenes and among 
characters so debased. It is indeed the primary purpose 
of tlie tale to sliow its little hero, jostled as he i.s in the 
mijicrable crowd, preserved everywhere from the vice of its 
pollution, by an exquisite delicacy of natural sentiment 
wliich clings to him under every disadvantage. There is 
not a more masterly touch in fiction, and it is by such 
that this delightful fancy is consistently worked out to 
tlic last, than Oliver’s agony of childish grief on being 
brought away from the branch-workhouse, the wretched 
home associated only with suffering and starvation, and 
with no kind word or look, but containing still his little 
companions in misery. 

Of the figures the book has made familiar to every one 
it is not my purpose to speak. To name one or two will 
be enough. Bumble and his wife ; Charley Bates and the 
Artful Dodger ; the cowardly charity-boy, Noali Claypole, 
whosaSitcA agony, please sir puts the whole of a school* 
life into one phrase ; the so-called merry old jew, supple 
and blackhearted Fagin ; and Bill Sikes, the bolder-^iMjbd 
bandy-legged ruflian, with his white hat and white shaggy 
dog, — who does not know them all, even to the least 
points of dress, look, and walk, and all the small peou* 
liarities that express great points of character ? 1 have 
omitted poor wretched Nancy; yet it is to be said eC 
her, witli such honest truthfulness her strength and weak- 
ness are shown, in the virtue that lies neighboured in 
ber nature so dosely by vice, that the people meut to 
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be entirely virtuous sliow poorly beside her. But, though 
Rose and her lover arc trivial enough beside Bill and 
his mistress, being indeed the weak part of the story, 
it is the book’s pre-eminent meiit that vice is no where 
made attiaxtive in it. Crime is not more intensely 
odious, all througli, than it is also most wretched and 
most unhap])y. Not merely when its exposure comes, 
wh(‘n the latent recesses of guilt are laid bare, and all the 
agonies of remorse are witnessed ; not in the great scenes 
only, but in those lighter paasages where no such aim 
might seem to have gifided the apparently careless hand ; 
this is emphatically so. Whether it be the comedy or the 
tragedy of crime, terror and retributiim dog closely at its 
heels. They are a.s plainly visible when Fagin is first 
shown in bis den, boiling the coffee in the saucepan 
and stopping every now and then to listen wrlien there 
is the least noise below, — the villainous confidence of 
habit never extinguishing in him the anxious watchings 
and listenings of crime, — as when we see him at the last 
in the condemned cell, like a poisoned human rat in a 
hole. 

A"4||(ord may be added upon the attacks directed against 
the subject of the book, to which Dickens made reply in 
one of his later editions ; declaring his belief that he had 
tried to do a service to society, and had certainly done 
no disservice, in depicting a knot of such associates in 
crime in all their deformity and sqnalid wretchednees, 
skulking uneasily through a miserable life to a painful 
and shameful death. It is indeed never the subject that 
can be olgectionable, if the treatment is not so, as we 
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Kce hy much popular writing since, where subject.s imiin- 
peachubly high arc brought low by degrading sensual ism. 
.When the obji'ct of a writer is to exhibit the Mdgarity of 
vice, and not its pretensions to heroism or cravings for 
sympathy, ho may measure bis subject with tlie higliest. 
W(' mo('t witli a succession of swindlers and thieves m 
Gil Blau ; we shake liands with highwaymen and house- 
breakers all round in the Beggars Oprva ; we pack cards 
with Lii Ruse or pick pockets with Jonathan in Fielding’s 
M)\ Wild the Great ; follow cruelty and vice from its 
least beginning to its grossest ends in tho prints of 
Hogarth ; but our morals stand none the looser for any of 
them. As tlic spirit of the Frenchman was pure enjoy- 
ment, the strength of the Englishmen lay in wisdom and 
satire. The low was set forth to pull down the false 
pretensions of the high. And though for the most part 
they differ in manner and design from Dickens in this tale, 
desiring less to discover the soul of goodness in things evil 
than to brand the stamp of evil on things apt to pass for 
good, their objects and results are substantially the same. 
Familiar with the lowest kind of abasement of life, tlie 
knowledge is used, by both him and them, to teach what 
constitutes its essential elevation ; and by the very coarse- 
ness and vulgarity of the materials employed, we measure 
the gentlemanliness and beauty of the work that is done. 
Tho quack in morality will always call such writing 
immoral, and the impostors will continue to complain of 
its treatment of imposture ; but for the rest of the world 
it will still teach the invaluable lesson of what me^ ou£^t 
to be from what they are. We cannot lOam it more than 



OLIVEU TWIST, 

Wl‘ cannot too often be told that as the pride 
and grandeur of mere external circumstance is the falsest 
of eaithl} things, so the truth of virtue in the heart is the 
most lovely and Listing; and from the pages of Oliver 
Tu'ist this teaching is once again to Ik? taken by all who 
will look foi it there. 

And now, while Ollccr was miming a great career of 
popularity and sucei's^, the shadow of the tale of Barnahy 
Badge which he was to write on siinilar terms, and to 
begin in the Mim'tlhinjf wIkui the other should have 
ended, began to darken everything around him. We hod 
much discussion respecting it, and 1 had no small diffi- 
culty in restraining him from throwing up tlie agreement 
altogether; but the real hard.ship of his jiOHition, and the 
cousidei-ato construction to be jilaced on every effort made 
by him to escape from obligations incurred in ignorance 
of the sacrifices implied by them, will be liest understood 
from hi.s own frank and honest statement. On tho 2l8t 
of January 1«S39, enclosiug me tile copy of a letter which 
he proposed to send to Mr. Bentley the following morning, 
ho thus wrote. ‘ From what I have alreiuly said to you, 

* you will have been led to expect tliat I entertained some 
' such intention. I know you will not endeavour to 
'dissuade me from sending it. Go it MUST. It is no 
' fiction to Sfiy that at present 1 caniwt write this tale. 
'The immense profits which Oliver' \La» realized to its 
'publisher and is still realizing; the paltiy, wretched* 
'miserable sum it brought to me (not equal to what is 
' every day paid for a novel that sells fifteen hundred 
'copies at most)*; the recoUeciion of this* and the con- 
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* s(;iou8iioss tliat I liave still the slavery and drudgery 

* of another work on the same joiirneynian-tenns ; the 
‘ consciousness that iny iKJok.s are enriching everybody 
' eonnect(‘d with them but myself, and that 1, wdth such 
‘ a popularity as 1 have acmiircd, am struggling in old 
‘ toils, and wasting my enei^ies in the vciy height and 
‘ fj eshness of my fame, and the best part of my life, to 
‘ fill the pockets of others, wdiile for those who are nearest 
‘ and dearest to me 1 can realize little more than a genteel 
‘ subsistence : all this puts me out of heart and spirits. 

‘ And I cannot — cannot and wdll not — under such circum- 
‘ stances that keep me down wdth an iron hand, distress 
‘ myself by beginning this tale until I have had time to 
‘ breathe ; and until the intervention of the summer, and 
‘ some cheerful days in the country, shall have restored 
‘ me to a more genial an<l composed state of feeling. 

‘ There — for six months Barimby Rudge stands over. 

‘ And but for you, it should stand over altogether. For I 
' do most solemnly declare that morally, before God and 
‘ man, I hold myself released from such hard bargains as 
‘these, after I have done so much for those who drove 
‘ them. This net that has been wound about me, so 
‘ chafes me, so exasperates and imtates my mind, that to 
‘ break it at whatever cost — tJuit I should care nothing for 
‘ — is my constant impulse. But I have not yielded to it 
‘ I merely declare that I must have a postponement very 
‘ common in all literary agreements \ and for the time I 
‘ have mentioned — six months from the conclusionL of 

* Oliver in the Mieoellany — I wash my hands of any 

* fresh accumulation of labour, and resolve to proceed as 
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* cheerfully as 1 can with that which already presses upon Lomdor : 

1888 < 

‘ me.’ ♦ 

To describe what followed upon this is not necessary. Besigiia- 
It will suffice to state the results. Upon the appearance ^MUodlany. 
in the MlscelUiny, in the early mouths of 1839, of the last 
portion of Oliver Twuti, it8%uthor, having been relieved 
altogetiior from his engagement to the magazine, handed 
over, in a familiar epistle from a parent to his child, the 
editorship to Mr. Ainsworth ; and the still subsisting 
agreoinent to write Barmahy Rudye w'os, upon the over- JJamaby 
ture of Mr. Bentley himself in June of the following year, 

1840, also put an end to, on payment by Dickens, for 
the copyright of Oliver l^wist and su»di printed stock as 
remained of the edition then on hand, of two thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds. What was further inci- 
dent to this transaction will be told hereafter ; and a few 
words may meanwhile be taken, not without significance 
in regard to it, from the parent’s familiar epistle. It Ftomat'w 
describes the child as aged tws years and two months ttiohild! 
(so long had he watched over it) ; gives sundry pieces of 
advice concerning its circulation, and the importance 

* Upon receiviiig this letter 1 gentl j reminded him thet I ha^l objeC' 
tiott at Uie time to the enmnsement on the ndlore of erhich he empow m ed me 
te bring nbeat the aetilement it wm now proponed to nipenede. 1 oumot 
gire Ue reply, m H would be unbecoming to r e p e nt the wnrmth ol ite expiee- 
non to mynell^ but I prwerre ite ilrat few Unee to gnnrd e g^in et nay poadfale 
future mh a t n temeat . * If yon rappone that eaything in my letter oo^ by the 

* vtmost latitiide of oonstmetian imply the wnelleit diemtiifeetien on tty pnil, 

' tar Qod'e eeke diwniei eneb e thought from your ttind. 1 have never had a 
' meamnteiy approach to doubt or diaoonteni where yon have beta 
« for me . . . .1 oonld eay more, bat yon woeld think me ead rlii9oe> 

*dioel ; tad eoeh feoRag ne 1 have for yen » belter kept eilhia «m*a ova 
*tieiet than veatad fat ittperfaci and MM ^ ^w ttl f e mda.' 
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thereto of light and pleasant articles of food ; and con- 
cludes, after some general moralizing on the shiftin|4s and 
changes of this world liaving taken so wonderful a turn 
that mail-coach guards wore become no longer judges of 
horse-fle.sh : ‘ I reap no gain or profit by parting from 
*you, nor will any conveyAce of your property be re- 
‘ quired, for in this respect you have always been literally 
' Bentley’s Miscellany and never mine.’ 



CHAPTER IX. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

1838 ANf> 1830 . 

I WELL recollect the doubt there was, mixed with Lownow: 

, 1838 - 9 . 

the eafcr cxpectatioo which the announcement of ln« 

® ^ 1111 I)0U})lJI 01 

second Kcrial story had awakened, whether the event yickl^y : 
would justify all that interest ; and if indeed it were 
pfjssible that the young writer could continue to walk 
steadily under the burthen of the popularity laid upon 
him. The first number dispersed this cloud of a 
question in a burst of sunshine ; and as much of the 
gaiety of nations as had been e/?lipsed by old Mr. Pick- 
wick’s voluntary exile to Dulwich, was restored by the DiqwUed. 
cheerful confidence with which young Mr. Nicbolaa 
Nickleby stepped into his shoes. Everything that had 
given charm to the first book was hero, with more atten- 
tion to the important requisite of a story, and more 
wealth as well as truth of character. 

How this was poured forth in eacE successive number, 
it hardly needs that I should telL To recall it now, is to 
talk of what since has so interwoven itself with common 
speech and thought, as to have become almost part of the 
daily life of us all It was well said of him, soon after his 
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death, in mentioning how largely his compositions had 
furnished one of the chief sources of intellectual enjoy- 
ment to this generation, that his language had become 
part of the language of every class and rank of his 
countrymen, and his characters Avere a portion of our 
contemporaries. ‘ It seems scarcely possible,’ continued 
this otherwise* not too indulgent commentator, ' to 

* believe that there never were any such persons as Mr. 
' Pickwick and Mrs. Nicklcby and Mrs. Gamp. They arc 
" to us not only types of English life, but types actually 
‘ existing. They at once revealed the existence of such 

* people, and made them thoroughly comprehensible. They 

* were not studies of persons, but persons. And yet they 
‘ were idealized in the sense that the reader did not think 
‘ that they were drawn from the life. They were alive ; 
' they were themselves.* The writer might have added 
that this is proper to all true masters of fiction who work 
in the higher regions of their calling. 

Nothing certainly could express better what the new 
book was at this time making manifest to its thousands of 
readers ; not simply an astonishing variety in the creations 
of character, but what it was that made these creations so 
real ; not merely the writer’s wealth of genius, but the 
secret and form of his art. There never was any one who 
had less need to talk about his characters, because never 
were charaoterB so surely revealed by themselves ; and it 
was thus their reality made itself felt at once. They 
talked so well that everybody took to repeating what they 
said, as the writer just quoted has pointed out ; and the 
sayings being the censtituent elements of the ehancteist, 
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these also of themselves became part of the public# ThiSj lomMir : 

' ; 188S-9. 

'which must always be a novelist’s highest achievement, was - 

the art carried to exquisite perfection on a more limited 

stage by Miss Austen ; and, under widely different oondi* 

tions both of art and work, it was pre-eminently that 

of Dickens. 1 told him, on reading the first dialogue of 

Mrs. Nickleby and Miss Knag, that he had been lately MiMBiiai 

reading Miss Bates in Amma, but I found that lie had not NI 0 IM 7 . 

at this time made the acquaintance of that fine writer. 

Who that recollects the numbers of NjMthy as they 
appeared can have forgotten how each number added to 
the general enjoyment? AH that had given Pickwick 
its vast popularity, the ovei-fiowing mirth, hearty exube- 
rance of humour, and genial kindliness of satire, had here 
the advantage of a better laid design, more connected 
incidents, and greater precision of character. Eveiybody 
seemed immediately to know the Nickleby family as well as 
his own. Dotheboys, with all that rendered it, like a piece Pa|i^b€ 9 a 
hy Hogarth, both ludicrous and tsmble, became a house- 
hold word. Successive groups of Mantalinis, Kenwigses, 
Orummleses, introduced each its little world of reality, 
lighted up ever y w her e with truth and life, with capital 
observation, the quaintest drollery, and quite boundless 
mMh and fun. The brothers CSieeiyble hrotight witii 
them all the charities. With Smike came the first of those 
paliietic pictures that filled the woiid*willi pity fi»r whai 
crudity, ignorance^ or neglect may inflict upoh the youig^ 

And Newman Neggs ushered in that dbissof the matiiMi 
of his ftney in iifhkok he took himedf perhaps the meek 
and whidh the oftener he dsfilt witli th# nMh Iw 

voii^L a 
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seemed to know how to vary and render attractive ; 
gentlemen by nature, however shocking bad their hats 
or ungenteel their dialects ; philosophers of modest en- 
durance, and needy but most respectable coats ; a sort 
of humble angels of sympathy and self-denial, though 
without a particle of splendour or even good looks about 
them, except what an eye as fine as their own feelings 
might discern. * My friends,* wrote Sydney Smith, de- 
scribing to Dickens the anxiety of some ladies of his 
acquaintance to meet him at dinner, ^have not the 

* smallest objection to bo put into a number, but on the 

* contrary would be proud of the distinction ; and Lady 
‘ Charlotte, in particular, you may marry to Newman 

* Noggs.* Lady Charlotte was not a more real person to 
Sydney than Newman Noggs ; and all the world that 
Dickens attracted to his books could draw from them the 
same advantage as the yuan of wit and genius. It has 
been lately objected that humanity is not seen in them in 
its highest or noblest types, and the assertion may here- 
after be worth considering ; but what is very certain is, 
that they have inculcated humanity in familiar and 
engaging forms to thousands and tens of thousands of 
their readers, who can hardly have failed each to make his 
little world around him somewhat the better for their 
teaching. From first to last they were never a 
moment alien to either the sym^thies or the under- 
standings of any class ; and there were crowds ef fiecide 
at this time that could not have told yon what imegiiia- 
tion meant, who were adding month hy 

limited stores the boundless gains of 
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One other kindliest product of humour in NickUby^ not 
to be passed over in even thus bnofly reoallingf a few first 
impressions of it, was the good little miniature painter 
^Iias La Creevy, living by herself, overflowing with affect 
tions she has nobody to bestow on, but always cheerful by 
dint of industry and good heartedness. When she is 
disappointed in the character of a woman she has been to 
SCO, she cases her mind by saying a very cutting thing at 
her expense in a soliloquy : and thereby illustrates one 
of the advantages of liaving lived alone so long, that she 
made always a confidant of herself ; was as sarcastio as 
she could be, by herself, on people who offended her ; 
pleased herself, and did no hann. Here was one of those 
touches, made afterwards familiar to the readers of Dickens 
by innumerable similar fancies, which added affection 
to their admiration for the writer, and enabled them to 
anticipate the feeling with which posterity would regard 
him as indeed the *worthy companion of the Ooldsmiths 
and Fieldinga There was a piece of writing, too, within 
not maUy pages of it, of which Leigh Hunt exclaimed on 
reading it that it surpassed the best things of the kind 
in Smollett that he was able to call to mind. This was 
the letter of Ifim Squeera to Balpb NidUebj, giving him 
her version of the chastisement inflicted by Ni«b<de« cm 
the schoolmaster. * ICy pa requeets mb to write to 
* the doctors oesuddering it doubtful whether he wdli 
< meiiwer the use of hk legs whtdi prevent hfe holi&^ 
'pen. We am in a smto of mind beyond everytlu^^ 
^my pn k one mask of bfoosm bc^ blue imd 
^wimtwofeAmsamsteepledm^ ^ 

a« 
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* brother were then the victims of his feury since which 

* we have suffered very much which leads us to the arrow- 
'ing belief that we have received some injury in our 
' insides, especially as no marks of violence are visible 
‘externally. I am screaming out loud all the time I 
‘ write and so is my brother which takes off my attention 
‘ rather and I hope will excuse mistakes 

Thus rapidly may be indicated some elements that con- 
tributed to the sudden and astonishingly wide popularity 
of these books. I purposely reserve from my present 
notices^ of them, which are biographical rather than 
critical, ^ny statement of the reasons for which I think 
them inferior in imagination and fancy to some of tlie 
later works ; but there was continued and steady growth 
in them on the side of humour, observation, and character, 
while freshness and racinesa of style continued to be an 
important help. There are faults of occasional exaggera- 
tion in the writing, but none that tlo not spring from 
animal spirits and good humour, or a pardonable excess, 
here and there, on the side of earnestness; and it has 
the rare virtue, whether gay or grave, of being always 
thoroughly intelligible and for the most part thorou^y 
natural, of suiting itself without effort to every change of 
mood, as quidc, warm, and comprehensive, as the symp$r 
thies it is taxed to express. The tCne also is exoaOenl 
We are never repelled by ^tism or conceit^ and mia- 
plaoed ridicttfe never disgusts ua When goodie goii^ m, 
we are sure to see all the beauty of it ; and wl^ theore 
is evil, we ace in no danger at miatalrit^n^it tof good^ 
No one can paint more pictnreaquely bgr an IfpoeHe 
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epithet, or illustrate more happily by a choice alluaion. Imnmr ; 

Whatever he knows or feels, too, is always at his ^ 

fingers* ends, and is present through whatever he is 
doing. What Rebecca says to Ivanhoe of the black 
knight's mode of fighting would not be wholly inapplic- 
able to Dickens's manner of writing. ' There is more than 
‘ mere strength, there seems as if the whole soul and 
‘ spirit of the champion were given to every blow be 
' deals.' This, when a man deals his blows with a pen, is 
the sort of handling that freshens with new life the oldest 
facts, and breathes into thoughts the most familiar an 
emotion not felt before. There seemed to be not much 
to add to our knowledge of London until his books 
came upon us, but each in this respect outstripped the 
other in its marvels. In Nicldehy the old city reappears 
under every aspect ; and whether warmth and light are 
playing over what is good and cheerful in it, or the veil 
is uplifted from its darker scenes, it is at all times onr 
privilege to see and feel it as it'absolutely is. Its interior 
hidden life becomes familiar as its commonest outward 
forms, and wo discover that we hardly knew anything of 
the places we supposed that We knew the best 

Of such notioes as bis letters give of his progress with 
Niddeby, which occupied him from February 1888 to iSSSSa 
October 1889, something may now be said. Soou ilhnr 
the agreement for it was signed, before the OtrisMutt 0t 
1887 was over, he went down into Torkriiiiw wifli 10, 

Hablot B^rowne to hA up the Cbeap Behooia k Hiaife 
oomi^ to wldrii pnblio attention had been feidlki% 
drawn by a law case in the peevioiia year; wktidl^ kwl 
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Lmtmv: before been notorious for ciiaelties committed in them, 
1886 * 9 > 

L- whereof be had heard as early as in his childish days;* and 

which he was bent upon destroying if he could. I soon 
heard the result of his journey ; and the substance of that 
letter, returned to him for the purpose, is in his preface to 
the story written for the collected edition. He came back 
confirmed in his design, and in February set to work 
Beginning upon his first chapter. On his birthday he wrote to me. 

the book : 

7 Peb. * I Juive begun 1 I wrote four slips laat night, so you see 
18SS 

' the beginning is made. And what is more, 1 can go on : 
‘ so I hope the book is in training at last.* ‘ The first 
‘ chapteif' ‘ of Nicholas is done,* he wrote two days later. 
' It took time, but I think answers the purpose as well 

* as it could,* Then, after a dosen days more : * I wrote 
'twenty slips of Nicholas yesterday, left only four to 

* do this morning (up at ^ o’clock too !), and have ordered 
' my horse at one.* I joined him as he expected, and we 
read together at dinner that day the first number of 
NicholaiNickWyy. 

A diffieuit^ir In the following number there was a difficulty whioh 
at Etariiiig. marvdlous should not oftener have oocuned to hhen 

in this form of publication. ' I could not write a line till 
•three o’clock/ he says, describing the close of that 
number, ' and have yet five slips to finidi, and don't Icneir 
'what to put in them, fm* 1 have reached the pmnk I 
' meant to leava off with.* He found easy remedy for 

0. n. log. * WIeMMWiMtf al)0iitTa«ie|Mia MWih 

• wkin 1 WM a MX VW7 robust child, Miag la 

• oMilt, with a hMd fuU of VeMdgt, Ihoi fipm, aaA ttuiia 

•Imtlhaowttafciuytiutlia iff e rtoas of 
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such a miscalculation at his outset, and it was nearly his Losims ; 

last as well as first misadventure of the kind: his dif- L 

ficulty in PicbwtcJc, as he once told me, having always 
been, not the running short, but the running over: not 
the whip but the drag that was wanted. Sufflaminandua 
erat, as Ben Jonson said of Shakespeare. And in future 
works, with such marvellous nicety could he do always 
what ho had planned, strictly within the space available, 
that only another similar instance is remembered by me. 

The third number introduced the school ; and * 1 remain 
* dissatisfied until you have seen^and read number three/ 
was his way of announcing to me bis own satisfaction 
with that first handling of Dotheboys-balL Nor had it 
the least part in my admiration oT his powers at this time, 
that he never wrote without the printer at his heels; 
that, always in his later works two er tliree numbers in ad« in 
vance, he was never a single number in advance with ibis 
story ; that the more urgent the call upon him the moit 
readily he rose to it; and that his astoniabiDg aumal 
spirits never failed him. As late in the November month 
of it(38 as the 20Ui, he thus wrote to me : * I have just o. i>. 

' begun my second chapter ; cannot go out to^tigbi ; nnut 
'get aa ; think there wiU be a SicMtbya,% the end tUs 
‘ month BOW doubted it before) ; and want to make « 

‘ Start towards it if I poshly can.' That was on Tuea^i^f 
and on EViday morning in the same wedc, explahiisl|j||[ ^ 
me the Mure of something that had been jnonlssdi'tllii 
pnwieasday.hetdUsme: '1 waa writing nuMmotll'imlS 
time to dteas; and have net yetgdttfaafol^ 
of uiy last ciHqpter, wbidh m«sf is tihddtod 
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But this was not all. Between that Tuesday and 
Friday an indecent assault had been committed on his 
^book by a theatrical adapter named Stirling, who seized 
upon it without leave while yet only a third of it was 
written ; hacked, cut, and garbled its dialogue to the 
shape of one or two farcical actors ; invented for it a plot 
and an ending of his own, and produced it at the Adelphi ; 
where the outraged author^ hard pressed as he was with 
an unfinished number, had eeen it in the interval between 
the two letters I have quoted. He would not have run 
such a risk in later years, |^t he throw off lightly at 
present even such offences to his art ; and though I was 
with him at a representation of his Oliver Twiet the follow- 
ing month at the Surrey-theatre, when in the middle of 
the first scene he laid himself down upon the floor in a comer 
of the box and never rose from it until the drop-scene fell, 
he had been able to sit through Nickleby, and to see a kind 
of merit in some of the actors. Mr. Yates had a sufficiently 
humorous meaning in his wildest extravagance, and Mr. 
O. Smith could put into his queer angular oddities enough 
of a hard diy pathos, to conjure up shadows at least of Man- 
talini and Newman Noggs; of Ralph Nidcleby there was 
indeed nothing visible save a wig, a spencer, and a pair 
of boots, but there was a quaint actor named WiBunson 
who proved equal to the drollery thou^ not to the fleroe 
brutality of Squeers; and even Dickens, in the letter 
that amazed me by telling me of his virit to the theelte^ 
was able to praise ' the skilful management and^idieaiing 
* of the haye, the capital vmmet and 
' Sqneer^ the dramatio lepiesentation of fet oai^^pariiy 
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'in Squeers’s parlour, tlie careful making-up of all the 
' people, and the exceedingly good tableaux formed from 
‘ Browne’s sketches , • . Mrs. Keeley's first appearance 
' beside the fire (see wollum), and all the rest of Smike, 
' was excellent ; bating sundry choice sentiments and rub- 
' bish regarding the little robins in the fields which have 
' been put in the boy’s mouth by Mr. Stirling the adapter.’ 
His toleration could hardly be extended to the robins^ and 
their author he very properly punished by introducing and 
denouncing him at Mr. Crummies’s farewell supper. 

The story was well in hand at the next letter to be 
quoted, for I limit myself to those only with aUusiona 
that are characteristic or illustrative. * 1 must be alone 
‘in my gloty to-day,’ he wrote, ‘and see what I can 
‘da I perpetrated a great amount of work yesterday, 

‘ and have every day indeed since Monday, but I must 
‘ buckle-to again and endeavour to get the steam up» If 
‘ this were to go on long, I should “ bust ” the boiler. 1 
‘ think Mrs. Nickleby’s love^s^kne will oome out rather 
‘ unique.’ The steam doubtless rose dangerously hig^ when 
sttdi hap]^ inspiration came. It was but a few numbers 
earlier than this, while that eccentric lady was im*' 
parting her confidences to Hiss Knag, that fi^ney Smith 
confessed hiiiiself vaaquiriied by a humour sgainst whkh 
his own had long striven to bold out ‘ 

*go04,* he wrote to Sir Qeotge BbiQips alker the 
nuinben * t stood out against Mr. Dicksns as long m I 
but he has conquered 
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The close of the stoiy was written at Broadstairs, from 
which (he had token a house ' two doors from the Albion- 

* hotel, where we had that merry night two years ago ’) 

he wrote to me on the 9th September 1839. ‘ I am hard 

* at it, but these windings-up wind slowly, and I shall 

* think I have done great things if I have entirely finished 
' by the 20th. Chapman and Hall came down yesterday 
‘ with Browne’s sketches, and dined here. They imparted 
‘ their intentions as to a Nicklebeian fSte which will make 
‘ you laugh heartily — so I reserve them till you come. It 

* has been blowing great guns for the last three days, and 
^ last night (I wish you could have seen it !) there was such 
' a sea 1 I staggered down to the pier, and, creeping under 

* the lee of a large boat which was high and dry, watdied 
‘ it breaking for nearly an hour. Of course I came bwsk 
' wet through.’ On the afternoon of Wednesday the 18th 
he wrote c^ain. ’ I shall not finish entirely before Friday, 

* sending Hicks the last twenty pages of manusoript by 
’ the night coach. I have had pretty stiff work as you may 

* suppose, and I have taken gi’eat pains. The disoovexy 
' is made, Ralph is dead, the loves have come all right, Tim 
’ Linkinwater has proposed, and I have now only to break 
' up Dotheboys and the book together. I am very anxiotts 
’ that you should see this conclusion before it leaves my 
' hands, and T plainly see therefore that I must come to 
^town mysdf on Saturday if I would not endanger Ike 
' appearance of the number. So 1 have written to Hicks 
’ to send proo& to your chambers as soon a# be esn 

* evening ; and if you don't object I will dhte ivitt fm 
’ any time after five, and we will devote the nli^t to m 
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* careful roadinff. I have not written to Macreadj^ for 

flTAni . 

' they have not yet sent me the title page of dedication, issa. 

‘ which is merely “ To W. C. Macready, Eaq., the following 
‘ ** pages are inscribed, tis a slight token of admiration and ^ 

‘ “ regard, by his friend tfio Author/* Meanwhile will you ^ ptopoted 
‘ let him know that I have fixed the Nickleby dinner for 
‘ Saturday the 5th of October. Place, the Albion in 
‘ Aldersgato-street. Time, six for half-past exactly ... I 
' shall be more glad than I can tell you to see you again, 

' and I look forward to Saturday, and the evenings that 
‘ are to follow it, with most joyful anticipation. I have 
^ had a good notion for Bamuiby, of which more anon.* 

The shadow from the old quarter, we see, the unwritten 
Bamaby tale, intrudes itself still; though hardly, aa of old, 
making other pleasanter anticipations less joyful. Such 
indeed at this time was his buoyancy of sprit that }t cost 
him little, compared with the suffering it gave him at 
all subsequent similar times, to separate from the peopb Burtbii 
yrho for twenty months had been a part of himself. The 
increased saooese they had achieved left no present room 
hut for gladness and wdl-won pride ; and so, to vdcome 
them into the immortal family of the English novd, and 
open cheerily to their author 'fre^ fidds and paafenns 
' new,’ we had the dinner-celelaatian. But there is small 
need now to speak, of udiat has le^ to one of the few ***^^***^' 
Burmots, only the sadness of remembering that all w^ 
made the happiness of it are passed sway. Then ww 
Xal£mid, fiMale and fluoit of kindliest speed), with whom 1iiiiiga«i 
we were in oonatant and cordial intaroouiae, and t6 whom, 
gtatefhl Isr hia copyright exertions in the henae of 
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commons, lie hail dedicated Pickwick: there was Maclise, 
dear and familiar friend to us both, wliose lately painted 
portrait of Dickens hung in the room: • and there was the 
painter of tlie Kent-day, who made a speech as good as 
his pictures, rich in colour and (juaint with lioinel} 
allusion, all about the reality of Dickens’s genius, and 
how there had been nothin*; like him issuing his novels 
part by part since Richardson issued his novels volume bv 
volume, and how in both cases people talked about the 
characters as if they were next-door neiglibours or friends; 
and as many letters were written to the author of Nicklthy 
to implore him not to kill poor Smike, as had been sent 
by young ladies to the author of Clarissa to ‘ save Love- 
‘ lace’s soul alive.’ These and others are gone. Of those 
Nvho survive only three arise to iny memory — Macready, 
who spoke his sense of the honour done him by the 
dedication in English as good as his delivery of it, Mr. 
Edward Chapman, and Mr. Thomas Beard. 

• This portrait wa« given to Dickens by bis publisbera, for vrbom it was 
^tainted with a view to an engraving for Nicklcby, which however waa poorly 
executed, and of a aise too small to do the original any kind of justice. To 
the courtesy of its present possessor, the Eev. Sir Edward Rei)ps Joddrell, and 
to the careful art of Mr. Robert Qraves, A.R,A., I owe the iUnstiation at 
the opening of this volume, in which the head is for the first time worthily 
expressed. In some sort to help also the reader's fancy to a complete 
impression, Maclise having caught as happily the figure as the fWie, a skilful 
outline of the painting has Wn executed for the present page by Mr. Jeens. 

' As a likeness,’ said Mr. Thackeray of tbe work, and no higher praise could 
l)e given to it, ' it is i>erfcctly amasing. A looking>glas8 could not render a 
* better fac'similo. We have here the real identical man Dickens, tiie inward 
‘ as well as the outward of him. ’ 








(IIAITKU X. 

Dl'IMNX; A\D AlTi;U MCKU.HV. 

Kh.'JH ANr> !-./» 

'Fhe name of lii-> old ^^'^Ilorv-(‘ornJ^:lIlion may carry me 
back from the d^ys to >N}ii( h tho clo-^'' of Kickleby hiwl led 
me, to those when it was onl\ bi'ornnmM ‘This snow w' ill 
‘ take aw'ay the cold weather,’ he had written, in that birth- 
day letter of 183«S already (jnoted, ‘ ainl then for Twicken- 
‘ ham.’ Here a c<ntage was tak(‘n, neaily all the summer 
was passed, and a familiar face there was Mr. Beard’s. 
There, witli Talfourd and with Thackeray and Jerrold, we 
liad many friendly <lay.s, loo ; and the social charm of 
Maclise was seldom wanting. Nor was there anything 
that exercised a greater fascination ovf r Dickens than the 
grand erijo}Tnent of idleness, the ready S(*If-ahandonment 
to the luxury of lazine.ss, wdiich we both so laughed at in 
Maclise, under wliose easy .sw ing of indifference, always the 
most amusing at the most aggravating events and times, 
we knew tliat tliere was artist-work as eager, energy os 
uiiweaTydng, and (jh^ervafion almost as [sjiietrating as 
Dickens’s ow’n. A great* r enjoyment than the fellowship 
of Maclise at this ^Knod it would indeed be difficult to 
iuingine. Dickens hardly saw more than he did, while yet 
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TmoMH- he seemed to be seeing nothing; and the small esteem 
1888 . in which this rare faculty was held by himself, a quainjt 
The charm oddity that gave to shrewdness itself in him an air of Irish 
of Maclist. jjjg unquestionable turn for literature, and a 

varied knowledge of it not always connected with such 
intense love and such unwearied practice of one special 
and absorbing art, combined to render him attractive far 
beyond the common. His fine genius and his handsome 
person, of neither of which at any time he seemed himself 
to be in the slightest degree conscious, completed the 
Otherartiat charm. Edwin Landseer, all the world’s favourite, and the 

frienclH. 

excellent Stanfield, came a few months later, in the Devon- 

sh ire-terrace days ; but another painter-friend was George 

Oattermole, who had then enough and to spare of fun as 

well as fancy to supply ordinary artists and humourists 

by the dozen, and wanted only a little more ballast and 

steadiness to have had all tibat could give attraction to good 

fellowship. A friend now especially welcome, too, was 

Mr. Harri- the novelist Mr, Ainsworth, who shared with us incessantly 
son Aina- 

worth. for the three following years in the companionship which 
began at his house ; with whom we visited, during two 
of those years, friends of art and letters in his native 
Manchester, from among whom Dickens brought away his 
Brothers Cheeryble ; and to whose sympathy in tastes and 
pursuits, accomplishments in literature, opeu'^hearted 
generous ways, and cordial hospitality, many of the 
pleasures of later years were due. Frederick Dickens, to 
whom soon after this a treasury-derkship Was b^dsomely 
given, on Dickens's application, by Mr. Stanley of i^derley, 
known in and before those Manchester daySi was for the 
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present again living with his father, but passed much Tmonii- 

BAM ! 

time in his brother’s home; and another familiar face xsas. 
was that of his old school companion at Mr. Dawson’s in ' 
Henrietta-street, Mr. Mitton, through whom there was*^ 
introduction of the relatives of a friend and partner Mr. 
Smithson, the gentleman connected with Yorkshire men- 
tioned in his preface to Nicklehy, who became very in- 
timate in his house. These, his father and mother and 
their two younger sons, with members of his wife’s family, 
and his married sisters and their husbands, Mr. and Mrs. 

Burnett and Mr. and Mrs. Austin, are figures that all as- 
sociate themselves prominently with the days of Doughty- 
street and the cottages of Twickenham and Petersham as 
remembered by me in the summers of 1838 and 1839. 

In the former of these years the sports were necessarily Pmu. 
quieter* than at Petersham, where Extensive garden- 
grounds admitted of much athletic competition, from the 
more difficult forms of which 1 in general modestly retired,* 
but where Dickens for the most part held his own against 

* Wc Ikad at Twickanbam a balloon olnb forthe childraii, of irbleli 1 Sppaar 
to baTo been aloctod the praudent on condiUon of auppljring all tba ba21oSS||, 
a oottditia& wbiob I aeom ao inaniBciently to bare ooinpUed vith m to faring 
down upon ncnMlf tho aobjoiiiad rawdutioA. The Snodgaring Blaa and Plopon rntyuv 
Joe wore the little brother and abler, for whom, aa for their meoMwn, anjaKr* 
be WB8 alwaia inrentiiig tbeae aurpriaing deaorlptire epithita. 'Qaauaan wsttta. 

* Lodge, Batitrdaj evening, Jniie 28td, 1838. Sir, I am feqneetad to 

* jon that at a nnneroiia meeting of the Qammon Aeronant&eaJi ineoclallMi 

* for the KnoQO u ragement of Seienoe and the -CoDanniptioii el flpMhi <ef ^ 

* Beard Biaaire^ Mra Ohariee Piokeas, (amden Hltim, ^ 

< Bognize, the SBodgeriag Bba, Popam Jet, mhI ether dbtiiigiiiabed eimipaliis ^ 

* being piwwnt and amenting, the vote of oenaiae of which 1 a eepj 

*WM nnanimeed^ p eamd open ftn for gteaa negHgimee in the itfriilikigt id 
'lingtr duff, nnd moat uajaatUbUe diaregaid of the beat iaS s Ms cl the 
*8oeiel|f. I em, 8b, yoor meet obedknt Serfanl, (^laitei 

*8aa«liiT. To J«lniPsnrter,BMiaifa.’ 
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even such accomplished athletes as Maclise and Mr. Beard. 
Bar-loaping, bowling, and quoits, were among the games 
carried on with the greatest ardour ; and in sustained 
energy, what is called keeping it up, Dickens certainly 
distjinced every competitor. Even the lighter recreations 
of battledore and bagatelle were pursued with relentless 
activity; and at such amusements as the Petersham races, 
in those days rather celebrated, and which he visited 
daily while they lasted, ho worked much harder himself 
than the running horses did. 

What else his letters of these years enable me to recall 
that could possess any interest now, may be told in a 
dozen sentences. He wrote a farce by way of helping the 
Covent-garden manager which the actors could not agree 
about, and which ho turned afterwards into a story called 
the LamflighteT. He entered his name among the 
students at the inn of the Middle-temple, though he did 
not eat dinners there until many years later. We made 
together a circuit of nearly all the London prisons ; and, 
in coming to the prisoners under remand while going 
over Newgate, accompanied by Macready and Mr. Hablot 
Browne • were startled by a sudden tragic cry of * My 
‘ God I there’s Wainewright 1 * In the shabby-genteel 
creature, with sandy disordered hair and dirty moustache, 
who had turned quickly round with a defiant stare 
at our entrance, looking at once mean and fierce, and 
quite capable of the cowardly murders he had committed, 
Macready had been horrified to recognize a man fkmiUarly 

^ Kot Hr, Prootsr, as, by ab oT«r«icbtof bis own, XHbksas cMSeA in 

na iBtor«Stbig p«p«r on Wainewright which appeared in his weekbr psdttfiokl. 
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known to him in former years, and at whose table he hnxl 
(linod. Between the completion of Oliver and its publi- 
cation, Dickens went to see something of North Wales ; 
and joining him at Liverpool, I returned with him.'^ Soon 
after his airival he had pleasant communication with 
Lockliart, dining witli liim at Cniikshank’s a little later ; 
and til is was the prelude to a Quarterly notice of Oliver hy 
Mr. Ford, written at tlie instance of Lockhart but without 
the raciness lie would have put into it, in which amende 
was made for })revio\iH less favourable remarks in that 
review. Dickons had not however waited for this to 
express publicly his hearty sympathy with Lockhart ^8 
handling of some paasages in his admirable Life of Scott 
that had drawm down uyjou him the wrath of the Bal- 
laiityiics. This he did in Examiner ; where also I 
find him noticing a book by Thomas Hooil : ‘ rather poor, 

* but I have not said so, because Hood is too, and ill 

* l>esides.* In the course of the year he was taken into 
Devonshire to select a home for his father, on the removal 
of the latter (who had long given up his reporting duties) 
from his London residence ; and this he found in a cottage 
at Alphington, near Exeter, where he placed the elder 
Dickens with his wife and their youngest son. Tlie same 
year closed Macrcady s Covent-garden managcmenL and at 
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* I quote from a letter daieil Llangollen, FrldaT morning, 8rd Kor. 1888, 

* I wrote to you last night, but by mistake ibo letter baa gone on Bearen . ^ 

*kaow« where in my poitmanteau. 1 bare only time to eay, go etiaight to * 1 ^* 

* lirerpool by the firet Birmingham train on Monday morning, and at tho J, F. 

* Adelphi-hotel in that town you will find me. I tniat to yon to aoe wy 

* dear Kate, and bring the latest intelligenoe of her and (he My bei^ 

*iove to them.* 

▼OL. I. M 
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the iliimer to tlie retiring manager, when the T)uko of Cam- 
bridge t(^ok tlie chair, Dickons sjH)ke ^v]^ll tliat 'v\onderlul 
instinct of knowing w'hat to a])st:iin from saying, as II 
as AvJiat to say, which made lii.s after-dinner sjieeche-. 
quite unique. .Nor sliould nientii)n be omitted of tlit‘ 
Shakesj)care-socict3% now diligently attended, of wdiich 
Procter, Talfoiird, Macready, Thackeray, .Henry Davison, 
Blanchard, Charles Knight, John Bell, Douglas Jcrrold, 
Maclise, Stanfield, George Catterinole, the good Toiu 
Landseer, Frank Stone, and other old friends 'were mem- 
bers, and where, out of much enjounent and many dis- 
putings,* there arose, from Dickens and all of us, plenty 
of after-dinner oratoiy. The closing months of this year 
of ]839 had special interest for him. At tlie end of 
October anotber daugliter was born to him, who bears the 
name of tliat dear friend of his and mine, Macready, whom 
he asked to be her godfather ; and before the close of the 
year he had moved ont of Doughty-street into Devonshire- 
terrace, a handsome house with a garden of considerable 
size, shut out from the New-road by a high brick wall 
facing the York-gate into Begent’s-park. These various 
matters, and his attempts at the Bn't'nahy novel on the 


* One of those dUpates is referred to by Charles Knight in his Aatobiognphy ; 
and I BOO in Diokena^s letterH the mention of another in which 1 seem to hare 
been turned by his kindly counsel from some folly I was going to commit. * I 

* need not, 1 am sure, impress u])on you the sincerity with which 1 make this 
'representation. Our close and hearty friendship happily spares me the 

* necessity. But I will add this — that feeling for yon an attachment which 
' no ties of blood or other relationship could erer awaken, and hoping to be to 

* the end of my life your affectionate and chosen friend, I am conviaoed that 

* I counsel you now as you would counsel me if I were in the like case ; 
' and 1 hope and trust that you will be led by an apinioa Whiefa 1 am anra 

* cannot ba wrong when it is influenced by such feelings aa 1 bear towaida yon,> 

* and eo many warm and grateful considerations.' 
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ronclusion of NicUthf/, are the subjects of bis letters 
between October and December. 

‘Thank God, all goes famously. I have worked at 
‘ Bav'naJt)/ all day, and moreover seen a beautiful (and 
‘ reasonable) house in Keiit-terraco, where Macready once 
‘ lived, but larger than his.’ Again (this having gone off) : 
‘ Baritahi/ has suffered so much from the house-hunting, 
‘ that I mustn’t chop to-day * Then (for the matter of 
the Middle-temple J ‘ I return the form. IX’s the right 
‘ tiunple, I take for granted. Baniahy moves, not at 
‘ race-hor.se speed, but yet as fast (I think) as under those 
‘ unsettled circumstances could jmssibly be expected.’ 
Or again; ‘All well. Banuihy has reached his tenth 
‘ page. I have just turned lazy, and liave passed into 
‘ Ckristahel, and thence to Wallc7istein,* At last the 
choice wits made. ‘ A house of great promise (and groat 
‘ premium), “ undeniable ” .situation, and excessive splen- 

* dour, is in view. Mitton is in Jreaty, and 1 am in ecstatic 
' restles.snc8s. Kate wants to know whether you have any 
‘ books to send her, so please to shoot here any literary 
'rubbish on hand.’ To these I will only add a couple 
of extracts from his letters while in Exeter arranging 
his father’s and mother's new home. They are very 
humorous; and the vividness with which everything, 
once seen, was photographed in his^ mind and memory, is 
pleasantly shown in them. 

' I took a little house for them this morning’ (5th March, 
1839: from the New-London-inn), * and if they are not 

* pleased with it I shall be grievously disappointed Exactly 
*a mile beyond the city on the Plymouth road there are 

n % 
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‘ two white cottages : one is tlieirs and tlie other belongs 
‘ to their landlady. T almost forget tl)o iiiiinber of rooms, 
' but there is an excellent parlour with two other rooms 
‘ on the ground floor, tlicre is really a beautiful little room 
'over the parlour which I am furnishing as a drawiiig- 
‘ room, and there is a splendid gaiden. The paint and 
' paper tliroughout is new and fresh and cheerful-looking, 
‘ the place is clean beyond all description, and the ncigli- 
‘ bourhood I suppo.se the most beautiful in this most beau- 
' tiful of English counties. Of the landlady, a Devonshire 
‘ widow with whom 1 had the honour of taking lunch 
‘ today, I must make most especial mention. She is a fat, 
‘infirm, splendidly* fresh-faced country dame, rising sixty 
‘and recovering from an attack “on the nerves” — I 
‘ thought they never went off the stones, but I find they 
‘ try country air wdth the best of us. In the event of my 
‘ mother’s being ill at any time, I really think the vicinity 
‘ of this good dame, the very picture of respectability and 
‘ good humour, will be the greatest p08.sible comfort. Her 
' furniture and domestic arrangements are a capital picture, 
‘but that I reserve till I see you, when I anticipate a 
‘ hearty laugh. She bears the highest chai*acter with the 
‘bankers and the clergyman (who formerly lived in my 
‘cottage himself), and is a kind-hearted worthy capital 
‘ specimen of the sort of life, or I have no eye for the real 
‘and no idea of finding it out. 

‘ Tliis good lady’s brother and his wife live in the next 
‘ nearest cottage, and the brother transacts the good lady’s 
‘ business, the nerves not admitting of her transacting it 
‘ herself, although they leave her in her debilitated state 
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‘Hoinotliing 8lmrj)er than the finest lancet. Now the Kxotih; 

' brothel-, having coiighetl all night till he coughed liimBolf 1- 

‘into such a [lerspiration that you might have “wringed^ 

‘ “ Ins hair,” according to tlio asseveration of eye witnesses, 

‘ his wife was scut for to neg(xjiate with me ; and if you 
‘could hav(‘ seen me sitting in the kitchen with the two 
‘ old women, endea^^)uring to make them comprehend that 

‘ 1 liad no (‘vil intentions or covert designs, and that I had A cro«i-«x- 

. 1 « til uuinaiioii. 

' come down all that way to take some cottage and had 

'happened to walk down that roail and see that particular 

‘ one, you would nev(‘r liave forgotten it. Then, to ace the 

‘ servant girl run backward.s and forwards to the sick man, 

and wlieu the sick 'man liad signed one agreement which Signing 

' I drew up and the old woman instantly put away in a 

‘ disused tea-caddy, to see the trouble and the number of 

‘ messages it took before the sick man could bo brought 

‘to sign another (a duplicate) that we might have one 

‘apiece, was one of the richest^ scraps of genuine drollery 

‘ I ever saw in all my days. How, when the buainess was 

‘ over, we became conversational ; how I was facetious, and 

‘ at the same time virtuous and domestic ; how I drank 

‘ toasts in the beer, and stated on interrogatory that I was Airtebb- 

‘ a married man and the father of two blessed infants ; •'•***•*• 

‘ how the ladies marvelled thereat ; how one of the ladies^ 

'having been in London, enquired where 1 lived, and, 

^ being told, remembered that Doughty-street and the 

‘ Foundling-hospital were in the Old-Kent-road, which I 

‘didn't contradict — all this and a great deal more must 

^make us laugh when I return, as it makes me laugh now 

‘ to think of. Of my subsequent visit to the uphokteier 
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'recommended by the landlady; of tlic absence of the 
'upholsterer’s wife, and the timidity of the upholsterer 
'fearful of acting in her absence ; of my sitting Ijchind a 
'high (le.sk in a little dark shop, calling over the articles 
'in riMjuisition and checking off thi' prices as the 
‘ upholsterer exhibited the goods and calU^l them out ; of 
' my coming over the upholsterer’s daughter with many 
‘ virtuous endearments, to propitiate the establislimcnt and 
‘ reduce the bill ; of the.se matters i .say nothing, eitlu^r, 
' for the same reason as that just mentioned. The dis- 
‘ covery of the cottage I seriously regard as a blessing (not 
‘to speak it profanely) upon our efforts in this cause. I 
'had heard nothing from the bank, amd walked straight 
‘ there, by some strange impulse, directly after breakfast. 
‘ I am sure they may be happy there ; for if I were older, 
‘ and my course of activity were run, I am sure I could, 

* with God’s blessing, for many and many a year.’ . . . 

' The theatre is open here, and Charles Kean is to-night 
‘playing for his last night. If it had been the “rig’lar” 
‘drama 1 should have gone, but I was afmid Sir Giles 
‘Overreach might upset me, so I stayed away. My 
‘quarters are excellent, and the head-waiter is simjA a 

* waiter ! Knowles (not Sheridan Knowles, but Knowles 
‘of the Cheetham-hill-road •) is an ass to him. This 
‘ sounds bold, but truth is sti-anger than fiction. By the 
‘ bye, not the least comical thing that has occurred was 


* This WM the bailer of Mr. QUbert Winter, one of the kind Meocbeiter 
friends whoee bospitolitj we bad enjoyed with Mr. Ainsworth, sad whoso 
shrewd, quaint, old-world ways oome delightfoDy hack to Bie as 1 writs his 
once well-known and widely honoured name. 
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‘ the visit of the upholsterer (with some further calculations) 

‘ since I he^^aii this letter. I think they took nu3 here at 

‘ the New-Loiulon for the Wonderful Being I am ; they 

'' « 

' were amazingly sedulous ; anil no doubt they looked for my 
‘ ludiig visit<‘d liy the nobility and gentr 3 ^ of the neighlK)iir- 
‘ hood. My first and onl^' visitor came to-night : A ruddy- 
‘ faced man ui faded black, witli extracts from a foathor- 
‘ bed all over him; an (‘xtraordinary and fjiiitc miraculously 
‘ dirt)' face ; a thick stick ; and the personal appearance 
alt(^g(‘ther of an amiable bailiff in a green old age. I 
‘ have not seen the proper waiter since, and more than 
' suspect 1 sliall not recover this blow, lie was announced 
‘ (l)y the waiter) os a i>cr8on.” 1 expect my bill every 
* minute 

‘ The waiter is laughing outside the door with another 
' waiter — this is the latest intelligence of my condition.* 
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The time was now come for him seriously to busy 
himself with a successor to Pickwick and Nlcklehy, which 
he had not however waited thus long before turning over 
thoroughly in his mind. Nichlehya success had so far 
outgone even the expectation raised by Pickwick* 8, that, 
without some liandsome practical admission of this fact 
at the close, its publishers could hardly hope to retain him. 
This had been frequently discussed by us, and waa well 
understood. But, apart from the question of his resuming 
with them at all, he had persuaded himself it might be 
unsafe to resume in the old way, believing the public 
likely to tire of the same twenty numbers over again. 
There was also another and more sufficient reason for 
change which naturally had great weight with him, and 
this was the hope, that, by invention of a new mode 
as well as kind of serial publication, he might be able 
for a time to discontinue the writing of a long story with 
all its strain on his fancy, in *any case to shorten and 
vary length of the stories written by himself, and 
perhaps ultimately to retain all the profits of a oontinueus 
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])ul)lication without nocessarily himHclf contributing every 
line that was to bo written for it. These considerations 
liad been discussed still more anxiously ; and for several 
months some such project had been taking form in his 
thoughts. 

While he was at Petersham (July 1839) ho thus wrote 
to rue ‘ I have fieon thinking that subject over. Indeed 
‘ 1 have been doing so to tlie great stoppage of Nlckleby 
‘ and the great worrying aiul fidgetting of myself. I have 
' l)een thinking that if Chapman and Hall were to admit 
'you into their confidence with reH|K*ct to what they mean 
‘ to do at the conclusion of NlcLlehy, without admitting 
'me, it would help us very much. You know that I am 
‘ well-disposed towards them, and that if they do some- 
‘ thing handsome, even liandsoiner perhaps than they 
‘ dreamt of doing, they will find it their interest, and will 
' find me tractable. You know also that I have had 
‘ straightforward ofiei*s from responsible men to publish 
' anything for me at a per-centage on the profits, and take 
' all the risk ; but that I am unwilling to leave them, and 
' have declared to you that if they behave with liberality 
'to me 1 will not on any consideration, although to a 
'certain extent I certainly and surely must gain by it, 
' Knowing all this, 1 feel sure that if you were to put 
' before them the glories of our new project, and, reminding 
' them that when Barnahy is published I am clear of all 
' engagements, were to tell them that if they wish to secure 

* me and perpetuate our^nnection now is the time for 

* them to step gaUantly forward and make such proposals 
' as will produce that result — feel quite sure that if this 
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‘ should bo done by you, as you only can do it, the result will 
‘ be of the most vital importance to mo and mine, and that 
‘ a very great deal may bo effected, thus, to recompense 
‘ your friend for very small profits and very large work a** 

‘ yet I shall sec you, please (lod, on Tuesday night ; and 
' if they tvait upon you on Wednesday, I shall remain in 
' town until that evening.’ 

They came; and the tenor of the intc^’viow was so favour- 
able that I wished him to put in WTiting what from time to 
time had been discussed in connection with the new project. 
This led to the very interesting letter I shall now quote, 
written also in the same month from Petersham. I did 
not remember, until 1 lately read it, that the notion of a 
possible visit to America had been in his thoughts so 
early. 

‘ I should be willing to commence on the thirty-first of 

* March, 1840, a new publication consisting entirely of 
' original matter, of which one number price threepence 
‘ should be published every w^eek, and of which a certain 

* amount of numbers should form a volume, to be pub- 
' lished at regular intervals. The best general idea of the 

* plan of the work might be given perhaps by reference to 
‘ the Spectator, the Toiler, and Goldsmith’s Bee ; but it 

* would bo far more popular both in the subjects of which 
' it treats and its mode of treating them. 

‘ I should propose to start, as the Spectator does, with 
' some pleasant fiction relative to the origin of the publi- 

* cation ; to introduce a little (Aib or knot of characters 
*and t^ carry their personal histories and prooeedings 

* through the work ; to introduce fresh charaoters con* 
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‘ stantly ; to reintroduce Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller, Tmns^ 
‘ the latte r of whom niij^ht furnish an occasional cotnrau- isSD. 

' nication with f^rt‘at ofl\‘Ct ; to wuite ainiiaing essays on o. ]). 

‘the various foibles of tlie day as they arise; to take 
‘ a<lvaiit;i^(‘ of all j>as.‘,in^ t' vents ; and to vary the form 
‘ of the j)a])ers by throwing tliern into sketches, essays, 

‘ tales, adventur<*s, letters from imaginary correspondents 
‘ and HO forth, so to diversify the contents as mucli as 
‘ possible. 

‘ In addition to this general dt‘Hcription of the contents, 

‘ 1 may add that under particular heads I should strive to 
^ establish corUiin features in the work, which should bo 
' so many veins of interest and amusement ninning 
‘ through the wliole. Thus tlic Chapters on Chambers ChApten* 

* wliich I have long thought and spoken of, might be very hen, 

* well incorporated with it ; and a series of papers has 
‘ occurred to me containing stories and descriptions of 

* London as it was many years ago, as it is now, and as 
' it will be many years hence, to which I would give some 

' such title as The Relaxations of Gog and Magog, ReUu- 
‘ dividing them into portions like the Arabian KiglUa, 

' and supposing Gog and Magog to entertain each other 
' with such narrations in Guildhall all night long, and to 
' break off every morning at daylight An almost in* 
'exhaustible field of fun, raillery, and interest, would be 
' laid open by pursuing this idea. 

' I would also commence, and continue from time to time, 

'a series of satirical pa^rs purporting to be translated 
' from some Savage Chronicles, and to describe the admi** Stnes 
'nistration of justice m some country that never existed, 
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‘ and record tlie proceedings of its wise men. The object 
‘ of this series (wliicli if 1 can compare it with anything 

* would be something between GidUvcrs Trdvvh and tlie 
^ Citizen of the World) would be tu keep a special look- 
' out upon the magistrates in town and country, and never 
‘ to leave those w'ortliies alone. 

‘ The (piantity of each number that should be written 
‘ by myself would be a matter for discussion and arrange- 
^ ment. Of course I should pledge and bind myself upon 
‘ that head. Nobody but mysi^lf would ever pursue these 

* ideas, but 1 must have assistance of course, and there 
' must be some contents of a dift'erent kind. Their 
' general nature might be agreed upon beforehand, but I 
‘ should stipulate that this assistance is chosen solely by 
‘ myself, and that the contents of every number ai*o as 
‘ much under my own control, and subject to as little 
' inteiTorence, as those of a number of Pickwick or 
‘ Nickleby. 

* In order to give fresh novelty and interest to this 
‘ undertaking, I should be ready to contract to go at any 

* specified time (say in the midsummer or autumn of 

* the year, when a sufficient quantity of matter in advance 
‘ should have been prepared, or earlier if it were thought 
‘ fit) either to Ireland or to America, and to write from 
‘ thence a series of papers descriptive of the places and 

* people I see, introducing local tales, traditions, and 

* legends, something after the plan of Washington Irving^s 
‘Alhambra, I should wish the republicaticn of these 
'papers in a separate form, with others to render the 
' subject complete (if we should deem it advi)te.bl6), to 
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' fonn part of the arriingement for the work ; and I Pbtim- 
‘ sliould wish the same provision to be made for the re- laSD. 

‘ j)ul)licati()n of the Gog and Magog series, or indeed any 
‘ tliat 1 uiuIcTtook. 

‘ This is 11 v(*ry rough and slight outline of tlSk project 
‘ I have in vie w. 1 am ready to talk the matter qver, to 
‘ give any furtlier explanations, to consider any sugges- 
‘ lions, or to go inbj^the details of the subject irnmod^tely. 

‘ I say nothing of the novelty of such a publication now- 
‘ a-days or its chances of success. Of course I think them 
‘ very great, very great indeed ; almost beyond calcula- 
" tion, or 1 should not seek to bind myself to anything so 
‘ extensive. 

‘ The heads of the terms upon which I should be 
‘ prepared to go into this undertaking would be — That 
' I Ikj made a proprietor in the w ork and a sharer in the ^ 

'profits. That when I bind myself to write a certain 
‘ portion of every number, I au> ensure<J, for that writing 
‘ in every number, a certain sum of money. That those 
‘ who assist me, and contribute the remainder of every 
'number, shall be paid by the publishers immediately 
'after its appexirance, according to a scale to be calcu* 

‘ lated and agreed upon, on presenting my order for the 
' amount to which they may be respectively entitled. Or, 

‘if the publishers prefer it, tha1^ they agree to pay 
‘me a certain sum for the whole of every number, and 
‘leave me to make such arrangemenU for that part 
‘ which I may not write, as I think best. Of course I 
'should require that for these payments, or any other 
‘ outlay connected with the work, I am not held account- 
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‘able ill any way; and that no portion of them is to ho 
‘ considered as received by me 'on account of the profits. 

‘ I need not add tluit some arrangement would have to 
‘ he made, if I undertake my Travels, relative to the 
‘ exjienses of travelling. 

‘ Now 1 want our juihlishing friends to take these things 
‘ into consideration, and to givt‘ me the views and pro- 
‘ posals they would he disposed to entertain when they 
‘ have maturely considered the matter.’ 

The result of their consideration was on the whole satis- 
factoiy". An additional fifteen hundred pounds was to he 
paid at the close of Kicklehy, the new adventure was. to he 
undertaken, and Cattermole w'as to he joined with Browne 
as its illustrator. Nor was its plan much modified before 
starting, though it was felt by us all that, for the opening 
numbers at lea.st, Dickens would have to he solo contri- 
butor ; and that, whatever otherwise might be its attrac- 
tion, or the success of the detached papers proposed by 
him, some reinforcement of them from time to time, by 
means of a story with Ids name continued at reasonable if 
not regulai’ intervals, would he found absolutely necessary. 
Without any such planned story, however, the work did 
actually begin ; its coui*se oftenvards being determined by 
circumstances stronger than any project he had formed. 
The agreement, dra^vn up in contemplation of a mere 
miscellany of detached papers or essays, and in which no 
mention of any story appeared, was signed at the end of 
March ; and its terms were such as to place hi^ in his 
only proper and legitimate position in regard to all anbh 
contracts, of being necessarily a gainer in any case, and, in 
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the event of success, the greatest gamer of all concerned PiTinti* 

in the undertaking. All the risk of every kind was to be 1839. 
undergone by the publishers; and, as part of the expenses 
to be defrayed by them of each weekly number, ho was 
to receive fifty pounds. Whatever the success or failure, Temw of 
this was always to b(‘ paid. The numbers were then to 
be accounted for separately, and lialf the realized profits 
paid to him, tht‘ other half going to the publishers ; each 
nuinlxu* being held strictly resjK)u.sible for itself, and the 
loss upon it, buppo.sing any, not carried to the general 
account. The work was to be continued for twelve months 
certain, with leave to the publisherp then to close it ; but 
if they elect(‘d to go on, b<‘ was himself bound to the 
enterprise for five years, and the ultimate copyright as 
well as profit was to be equally divided. 

Six weeks before signature of this agreement, while a Loxih>!c. 
title was still undetermined, I had this letter from him. 

* I wdJl dine with you. I inteuiled to spend the eveillilg c. D. 

‘ in strict meditation (as I did last night) ; but perhaps I j 

* had better go out, lest all work and no play should make 
' me a dull boy. I have a list of titles too, but the final 
‘ title I have determined on — or something vciy near it. 

^ 1 have a notion of this old file in the queer house, open- KoUoa Uf 
' ing the book by an account of himself, and, among other ****^* 

< peculiarities, of his affection for an old quaint queer-cased 

* clock ; showing how that when they have sat alone to- 

' gather in the long evenings, he has got accustomed to its 
' voice, and come to consider it as the voice of a friend ; 

* how its striking, in the night, has seemed like a|i assur* 

* ance to him that it was still a cheerful watcher at his 
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‘ chambor-tloov ; and how its very face lias seemed to have 
‘ something of welcome in its dusty features, and tii relax 
‘ from its grimness wlicn he has looked at it from his 
‘ cliimney-corncr. Then I mean to tell how that he has 
‘ kepi odd manuscripts in the old, deep, dark, silent closet 
‘ where the weiglits arc ; and taken them from thence to 
‘read (mixing up his enjoyments with some notion of 
‘ liis clock); and how, when the club came to be formed, 

‘ they, by reason of their punctuality and liis regard 
‘ for this dumb servant, took their name from it. And 
‘ thus I shall call the book either Old Humphrey ' h 
' Cloch, or Master Humphrey's Clock; beginning with 
‘a woodcut of old Humphrey and his clock, and ex- 
‘ plaining the why and wherefore. All Humphreys own 
‘ papers will bo dated then From my clock-side, and I 

* have divers thoughts about the best means of intro- 

* ducing the others. I thought abouf this all day yester- 

* day and all lost night till I went to bed. I am sure 
' I can make a good thing of this opening, which I have 
‘ thoroughly warmed up to in consequence.* 

A few days later: ‘I incline rather more to Master 
‘ Humphrey's Clock than Old Humphrey's — if so be that 

* there is no danger of the pensive confounding master 
‘ with a boy.* After two days more : ‘ I was thinking all 
‘ yesterday, and have begun at Master Humphrey to-day.’ 
Then, a week later : ' I have finished the first number, 

* but have not been able to do more in the apace than 
< lead up to the Giants, who are just on the scone/ 
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THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

18i0 AKD 1841. 

A DAY or two after tlie date of the last letter quoted, 

Dickens and his wife, with Macli&e and myaelf, visited 

Landor in Bath, and it was duiini^ three happy days we Ljuadoc. 
passed together there that the fancy which was shortly 
to take the form of little Nell first occurred to its author.^ 

• I liATO ineDtioned the tact in iny Lift of Land/)¥ ; and Ui the pMaiiige I hert 
ndd the comment innde by Dickeua when ho read it. * It waa at a celebratioB Pint 
^ of hia birthday in the firvfll of hu Ratb lodginga, 85 Bt. Jauum a-equare, thlt tboi^t of 

* the fancy which took the form of little Kelt in the Curiovity Shop ftnl 

* dawned on the genioa of ite creaioi • No character in prow Setion wna % 

* greater laTooiite with Landor. He thought that, upon her, iuliet iDi|^ for $ 

* moment have tamed her eye« from Romeo, and that Deademona might faawe 

* taken her hair-breadth eacapea to heart, ao intereeting and pathetic did ahe 

* Mem to him ; and when, aome yeara later, the circniaeliince I hare named 

* iraa recalled to him, he broke Into one of thewe whimaical borate of comieal 
‘ extraragalloe oat of which aromo the fancy of Bnythom. With iremeodMHi 

* eanphasia he conAnned the fact, and added that he had never in hia l||e 

* regretted anything ao mneb aa hia having failed to cany oat an inteation he 

* had formed reapecting it ; for he meant to have porebaaed that hooae, i5 

* St. Jamea’aHiqeani, and than and thwe to have burnt it to the ground, to the 

* end thet no meaner aaaociaftion ahonld ever du K crat e the HrthphMoe of If fQ, 

* Than he would paoiie a bttle, become conaciooa of onr aonae of hia abturdiliyi 

* awl break into* thondoring peal of laogfator.' nnhima had hinaiBlf imuHiilinl ^ 

totaO thiaetoiyaaaocmtiilmtiou tomjbiogx^hyol onreonunonlriandyhiit 
Ite dapartore for America Invented him. *1 aea,' he wrote to ma, aaaaen «a Ir. 
the puUiahed book ranahod him, * you have toU, with what oar friend weald pth May, 
*ha!ro oallod mon-darfol aoconi^, the little St JaaMe^e-eqaan story, wldda g 18S9. ' 

* dwtaia fhithleaB wretch wae to hare rotated.* 

▼OL. U If 
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But as }c-t with the intention only of making out of 
it a tale of a few chapters. On the 1st of March w^e 
returned from Bath ; and on the 4th I had this letter : 
‘ If you can manage to give me a call in the course 
‘ of tljo day or evening, I wish you would. I am la- 
‘ boriouhly turning over in my mind how I can host 
‘effect the improvement we spoke of last night, which I 
‘ will certainly make by hook or by crook, and which 1 
‘ would like you to sec before it goes finally to the 
‘ printer’s. I have determined not to put that witch-story 
' into number 3, for I am by no means satisfied of the 
‘ effect of its contrast wdth Humphrey. 1 think of length en- 

* ing Humphrey, finishing the description of the society, 

‘ and closing with the little child-story, wdiich is SURE to 
‘be effective, especially after the old man’s quiet way.’ 
Then there came hard upon this : ‘ Wliat do you tliink of 
‘ the following double title for the beginning of that little 
‘ tale? “ Person A i. Adventures of Master Humphrey; 
‘“r/u? Old CuHoeity SIioj/* I have thought of Master 
‘ Humphrey's Tale, Master Humphreys I^ai'rative, 

* A Passage in Master Humphreys Zi/e— but I don’t 
‘ think any does as well as this. I have also thought 
‘ of The Old Curiosity Dealer and the Child instead 
‘ of The Old Curiosity Shop. Perpend. Topping waits.’ 

^And thus was taking gradual form, with less direct 

consciousness of design on his own part than I can 
remember in any other instance of all his career, a stoiy 
which was to add largely to his popularity, more than any 
other of his works to make the bond between himself and 
luK readers one of peisonal attachment, and very widely to 
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increase the sense entertained of his powers as a pathetic 
as well as humorous writer. 

He had not WTitten more than two or three chapters, i 
when the capability of the subject for more extended 
treatment than he had at first proposed to give to it 
pressed itself upon him, and ht* resolved to throw every- 
thing else aside, devoting him.self to the one story only. 
There w’en* other strong reasons for this. Of the first 
number tif the Clock lu'arly seventy thousand were sold; 
but w'ith the discover^' tliat tliere was no continuous tale 
llie orde rs at once diminished, and a change must have 
l»een mad(‘ even if the material and means for it had not 
been ready There head been an interval of three numbers 
between the first and secoinl chapttTS, which the society of 
Mr. Pickwick and the two Wellers made pheasant enough ; 
but after the intrcMluction of Dick SwiveJlcr there were 
three consecutive chaptcTs ; and in the continued progress 
of the tale to its close there w’ere only two more breaks, 
one bedween the fourth and fifth chapters and on<' between 
the eighth and ninth, pardonable and enjoyable now for 
the sake of Sam and his father. The re-introduction of 
these old favourites, it will have l>een seen, formed part 
of his ori^pnal plan ; of his^ abandonment of which his 
own description may l>e added, from his preface to the 
collected edition, ' The first chapter of this tale appeared 
‘ in the fouidh number of Master Uumphrey^a Clock, 

‘ when I had already been made uneasy by the desultory 
‘ character of that work, and when, I l)eliev6« my readers 
‘had thoroughly participated in the feeling. The com* 

< jnenieement of a story was a great satisfaction to me, and 

K % 
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* I had reasou to believe that my readers participated in 
- ‘ this feeliu" too. Hence, being pledged to some inter- 
t ‘ ruptions and some pursuit of the original design, I set 
' cheerfully about disentangling myself from those impedi- 
‘ meiits as fast as I could ; and, this dont), from that time 
‘ until its completion The Old Cariosity Shop was written 
‘ and published from week to week, in weekly parts.’ ' 

He hod very early himself become greatly taken with 
it. ' I am very glad indeed,’ he wrote to me after the 
first half-dozen chapters, ‘ that you think so well of the 
‘ Curiosity Shop, and especially that what may be got 
‘ out of Dick Strikes you. 1 ruan to make much of 
‘ him. I feel the story extremely myself, which I take 
‘ to be a good sign ; and am already warmly interested 
' in it. I shall run it on now for four whole numbers 
‘ together, to give it a fair chance.’ Every step lightened 
the road as it became more and more real with each 
character that appeared in it, and I still recall the glee 
with which he told me what he intended to do not 
only with Dick Swiveller, but with Septimus Brass, 
changed afterwards to Sampson. Undoubtedly, however, 
Dick was his favourite. ‘ Dick’s behaviour in the matter 
' of Mias Wackles will, 1 hope, give you satisfaction,’ is the 
remark of another of his letters. ‘ I cannot yet discover 
^ that his aunt has any belief in him, or is in the least 
* degree likely to send him a remittance, so that he will 
'probably continue to be the sport of destiny.’ His 
difficulties were the quickly recurring times of publication, 
the confined space in each number that yet had to contri- 
bute its individual effect, and (from the suddennesB with 
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which he had begun) the impossibility of getting in 
advance. ‘I was obliged to cramp most dreadfully what 
‘ I thouglit a pretty idea in the last cliapter. I hadn’t 
‘ room to turn * ; to this or a similar effect his complaints 
are frequent an<] of tlio vexations named it was by far the 
woi*st. But li<‘ steadily bore up against all, and made a 
triumph of the little story 

To lu lp Ids work lie went twice to Broadstairs, in June 
and in September. From this he wrote to me (17th June) : 
' It’s now four o’clock and 1 liavo been at work since half- 
' pits! eight. I have renlly dried myself up into a condi- 
tion which would almost justify me in pitching off the 
‘ cliff, head first — but 1 must get richer l>efore I indulge in 
‘ a crowning luxury. Numl>er 15, wliich 1 began to-day, I 
‘ anticipate great things from. There is a description of 
‘ getting gradually out of town, and passing through 
‘ neigh bourlioods of distinct and various characters, with 
‘ wliich, if I had read it fis anybody el soil writing, I think 
‘ 1 should have been very much struck. The child and 
‘ the old man are on their journey of course, and the 
' subject is a very pretty one.’ Between these two Broad* 
stairs visits he wrote to me : * I intended calling on you 
‘ this morning on iny way bock from Bevis-marks, whither 
' I went to look at a bpuse for Sampson Brass. But I goi 

* mingled up in a kind of social paste with the jews of 

* Houndsditch, and roamed aliout among them till I came 
‘ out in Moorfields, quite unexpectedly. So I got into a 
*cab, and came home again, very tired, hj way of the 
'city-road.’ At the opening of September he was again 
at Broadstairs. The residence he most desired there, 
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Fort-house, stood prominently at the top of a breezy hill 
on the road to Kingsgate, with a corn-field between it 
and the sea, and this in many subsequent years he always 
occupied ; but he was fain to be content, as yet, with 
Lawn-house, a smaller villa between the hill and tlie 
corn-field, from which he now wrote of his attentions to 
Mr. Sampson Brass’s sister. ‘ I have been at work of 
‘course’ (2nd September) ‘and have just finished a 
‘ number. I have effected a reform by virtue of which 
‘ we breakfast at a quarter before eight, so that 1 get 
‘ to work at half-past, and am commonly free by onc^ 
o’clock or so, which is a gi’eat happiness. Dick is now 
' Sampson’s clerk, and J have touched Miss Brass in 
umber 25, lightly, but effectively 1 hope.’ 

At this point it became necessary to close the first 
volume of the Clock, which was issued accordingly with a 
dedication to Rogers, and a preface to which allusion will be 
made hereafter. 4 1 have opened the second volume,’ he 
wrote to me on the 9th of September, ‘ Avith Kit ; and I saw 
‘ this morning looking out at the sea, as if a veil had lieen 
‘ lifted up, an affecting thing that 1 can do with him bye 
‘ and bye. Nous verrons.’ ‘ I am glad you like that Kit 
‘ number,’ he wrote twelve days later, * I thought you 
‘ would. I have altered that about the opera-going. Of 
‘ course I had no intention to delude the many-headed 
‘ into a false belief concerning opera nights, but merely to 
‘ specify a class of senators. I needn’t have done it, how- 
‘ ever, for God knows they’re pretty well all alika* This 
I'cferrcd to an objection made by me to something he had 
written of ‘opera-going senators on Wednesday nights 
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•and, of awother change made in compliance with some 
other objection of mine, he wrote on the 4th of October : i840. 

‘ You will receive the proof herewith. I have altered it. Chapter 42. 
‘ You muHt let it stand now. I really think the dead* 

‘ mankind a million fathoms deep, the best thing in 
‘ the sentence. I have a notion of the dreadful silence 
‘ down there, and of the stars shining down upon their 
‘drowned eyes -the fruit, lei me tell you, of a solitary 
‘ walk by starlight on the cliffs. As to the child-image 
‘ 1 have made a note of it for alteration. In number 
‘ thirty there w ill be some cutting needed, I think. I 
‘ have, Ijowever, something in my eye* near the beginning 
‘ which T can (‘asily take out. You will recognize a descrip- 
' tioii of the road we travelled betwe(*n Birmingham and 
‘ Wolverhampton : hut I had conceived it so well in my 
‘ niind that the execution doe.sn’t please me quite as well 
‘ a.s I expected. I shall curious to know whether you OhaiitwK 
‘ think there’s anything in the notnUi of 4the man and his 
‘ fumoce-fire. It would have been a good thing to have 
‘ opened a flew story with, I have bf;en thinking since.’ 

In the middle of October he returned to town, and by Lojtdov. 
the end of tlic month he had so far advanced that the 
close of the story began to be not far distant. ‘ Tell me 
‘ what you think,’ he had written just Ixifore his return, 

‘ of 3G and 37 ? The way is clear for Kit now, and for 
‘ a great effect at the last with the Marchioness.’ The Dick Md 
last allusion I could not in the least understand, until I 
found, in the numbers just sent me, those exquisite chapters 
of the tale, the 57th and 58th, in which Dick Swiveller 
realizes his threat to Miss Wockles, discovers the small 
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creatviro tliat liis de.stiny is expressly saving up for him, 
dubs her Marchioness, and teaches her the delights of hot 
purl and cribbage. This is comedy of the purest kind ; 
its great charm being tin* good-hearted fellow’.s kindness 
to tli(' poor desolate child hiding itself under cover of what 
seems only mirth and fun. * AltogetluT, and because of 
rather than in spite of Ins weaknesses, Dick is a capti- 
vating person. His gaiety ami good Inimour survive such 
accumulations of ‘ staggerers,’ he makes such discoverit‘s of 
the ‘ rosy ’ in the very smallest of drinks, and becomes liim- 
sclf by his solaeements of verse such a ‘ perpetual grand 
^ Apollo/ that his failings arc^ all forgiven ; and hearts 
resolutely shut against victims of destiny in general, open 
themselves freely to Dick Swiveller, 

At the opening of Noveml>cr, there seems to have 
been a wish on Maclise’s ptirt to try his hand at an 
illustration for the story ; but I do not remembel* that it 
bore other fruit than a very j)leasunt day at Jack Straw’s- 
castle, where Dickens read one of the later numbers to 
us. ‘ Maclise and myself (alone in the carriage),’ he wrote, 

‘ will be with you at two exactly. We propose driving 
‘ out to Hampstead and Avalking there, if it don’t rain in 
‘ buckets’-fuU, I shan’t send Bradburys' the MS. of next 
‘ number till to-moiTow, for it contains the shadow of the 
‘ number after that, and I want to read it to Mac, as, if 
‘ he likes the subject, it will furnish him with one, I think. 
‘ You can’t imagine (gravely I write and speak) how 
‘ exhausted I am to-day with yesterday’s labours. I went 
' to bed last night utterly dispirited and done up. All 
‘ night I have been pursued by the child ; and this mom- 
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‘ iiig I am unrofreshed and miserable. I don’t know what Loirwiii . 

‘ to do with myself. . . I think the close of the story will - 
‘ Ikj great’ Connected w^ith the same design on Maclise’s 
part there was anotlier reading, tliis time at my house* 
and of file number shadowed forth by wliat hail been road 
at Hampstead. ‘I will bring the MS/ he writes on the 12th 
ol November, ‘ and, for Mao’s information if needful, the 
‘ number la hire it 1 have only this moment put the 
‘ finishing t(»uch to it. Tlie diftioulty has been tremendous 
‘ — the anguisli unsjM'akable. 1 didn’t six. Therefore l^ect upon 


1 shall bring Mac 


the writer. 


C. D. 

itt 

J. F. 


‘ dine at half-past five like a Christian. 

‘ at that hour.’ 

He had sent me, shortly ladoro, the c)iapt(Ts in which the 
Marchioness nurses Dick in his fever, and puts his favourite 
pliilosophy to the hard tost of asking him whetlior he has^ 
ever put pieces of orange-peel into cold water and made 
lielievfe it was wine. ' If you make believe very much it’s 
‘quite nice; but if you don’t, you know, it hasn't much 
‘ flavour : ” so it sIckkI originally, and to the latU»r word in 
the little creature’s moutli I seem to have objected. Re- 
pl 3 ring (on the 16tb of December) be writes: * If you 
‘ nlake believe very much it’s quite nice ; but if you don't, MuJiing* 
‘ “ you know, it seems as if it would bear a little more 
‘ “ seasoning, certainly.” I think that’s better. Flavour is a 
‘ common word in cookeiy, and among cooks, and so I 
‘ used it. The part you cut out in the other number, 

* which was sent me this morning, I had put in with a 

* view to Quilp’s last appearance on any stage, which is 

* casting its shadow upon my mind ; but it will come well 
' enough without such a preparation, so I made no change* 
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‘ I mt3an to shirk Sir Robert Inglis, and work to-night. I 
^ have been solemnly revolving the general story all this 
^ morning. The forty-fifth number will certainly close. 
^ Perliaps thi.s forty-first which I am now at work on, liad 
‘better contain the announcement of Barnahyl I am 
‘glad you like Dick and the Marchioness m that sixty- 
‘ fourtli chapter — I thought you would.’ 

Fast shortening as the life of little Nell was now, the 
dying year might have seen it pass away; but I never 
knew him wind up any talc with such a sorrowful reluct- 
ance as this. He caught at any excuse to hold his hand 
from it, and stretched to the utmost limit the time left to 
complete it in. Christmas interposed its delays too, so 
that twelfth-night had come and gone when I wrote to 
him in the belief that he was nearly done. ‘ Done ! ’ he 
wrote back to me on Friday the 7th, ‘ Done ! ! 1 Why 
‘ bless you, I shall not be done till Wednesday night. I 
‘ only began yesterday, and this part of the story is not to 
‘ be galloped over, 1 can tell you. I think it will come 
‘ famously — but 1 am the WTetchedest of the wretched. 
‘ It casts the most horrible shadow upon me, and it is as 
‘ much as I can do to keep moving at all. I tremble to 
‘ approach the place a great deal more than Kit ; a great 
‘ deal more than Mr. Garland ; a great deal more than 
‘ the Single Gentleman. I shan’t recover it for a long 
‘ time. Nobody will miss her like I shall. It is such a 
‘ very painful thing to me, that I really cannot express 
‘ my sorrow. Old m ounds bleed afresh when I only think 
‘ of the way of doing it : what the actual doing it will be, 
‘ God knows. I can't preach to myself the schoolmaster s 
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' consolation, though I try. Dear Mary died yesterday, 
‘ when I think of this sad story/ I don’t know what to say 
‘ about dining to-morrow— perhaps you’ll send up to- 
‘ morrow morning for news ? That’ll be the*t) 08 t way. I 
‘ have refused several invitations for this week and next, 
‘ determining to go nowhere till 1 hiul done. I am afraid 
‘ of disturbing the state I have been trying to get into, 
‘ and having to fetch it all back again.’ Ho had finished, 
all but the last clia]>ter, on the Wednesday named ; that 
was the 12th of January ; and on the following night 
read to 1110 the two chaptei*s of ^^ell’s death, the 71st and 
72nd, with the result d<*Kcrihed in a letter to me of the 
following Monday, the 17th January 1841. 

‘ 1 can’t hel}) letting you know' how much your 
‘ yesterday’s letter pleased me. I felt sure you liked 
‘ the cbajiters when we read them on Thursday night, but 
‘ it wiis a great delight to liave my impression so strongly 
‘and heartily confirmed. You ku<>w how little value I 
‘ should set on what 1 had done, if all the world cried out 
‘ that it was good, and those whose goo<l opinion and 
‘ approbation I value most were silent. The assurance 
‘ that this little closing of the scene touches and is felt by 
‘you 80 strongly, is better to me than a thousand most 
‘ sweet voices out of doors. When 1 first began, on your 
‘ valued auggesOoUt to keep my thoughts upon this ending 
‘ of the tale, I resolved to try and do something which 
* might be read by people about whom Death had been, 

‘ with a softened feeling, and with oonsolatiou. . . After you 
‘left last night, I took my desk upstairs; and writing 
‘ until four o’clock this morning, finished the old story. It 
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‘ makes me very melancholy to think that all these people 
‘are lost to me for evei^ and I feel as if I never could 
' become attaclicd to any new set of characters.’ The words 
printed in italics, as underlined by himself, give me my 
share in the story which hiul gone so closely to his heart. I 
was respon.sible for its tragic ending. He had not thought 
of killing her, when, about half way through, I asked him 
to consider whether it did not neccssaiily belong even to 
his own conception, after taking so mere a child through 
such a tragedy of sorrow, to lift her also out of tlie com- 
monplace of ordinary happy endings, so that the gentle 
pure little figure and form should never change to the 
fancy. All that I meant he seized at once, and never 
tunied aside from it again. 

The published book was an extraordinary success, and, 
in America more especially, very greatly increased the 
writer’s fame. The pathetic vein it had opened was 
perhaps mainly the cause of this, but opinion at home 
continued still to turn on the old characteristics; the 
freshness of humour of which the pathos was but another 
form and product, the gi'asp of reality with which character 
had again been seized, the discernment of good under its 
least attractive forms and of evil in its most captivating 
disguises, the cordial wisdom and sound heart, the enjoy- 
ment and fun, luxuriant yet under proper control. No fall- 
ing-off was found in these, and I doubt if any of his people 
have been more widely liked than Dick Swiveller and the 
Marchioness. The characters gene^y indeed work out 
their share in the purpose of the tale ; the extravagances 
of some of them help to intensify its meaning; and the 
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Hayings and doings of the wors^and the best alike have • 

their point and applicability. Many an over-siiBpicious 

Uwcfttl 

pers(»n will find advantage in remembering what A^too imom. 
Ulieral application of Foxey’s principle of suspecting * 
everybody bronght Mr. Sampson Brass to ; and many an 
overliasty judgment of poor human nature will uncon- 
scifuisly be rliecked, when it is remembered that Mr. 
ClirLstopljcr Nubbles did come back to work out that 
shilling. 

But tlie main idea and chief figure of the piece consti- ThecWld- 
tiiU‘ its interest for most people, and give it rank upon the 
wliole with the most attractive productions of English 
fiction. I am nut acquainted with any story in the 
language iiioro adapted to strengthen in the heart what 
most needs help and cncounigcment, to sustain kindly 
and innocent impulses, and to awaken everywhere the 
sleeping germs of good. It includes necessarily much 
pain, much uninterrupted sadness ; and yet the brightness 
and sunshine quite overtop the gloom. The humour is so 
benevolent ; the view of errors that have no depravity of 
heart in them is so indulgent ; the quiet courage under 
calamity, the purity that nothing impure can soil, are so 
full of tender teaching. Its effect as a mere piece of art, 
too, considering the circumstances in which I have shown 
it to be written, 1 think very noteworthy. It began with Coa- 
a plan for but a short half dozen chapters ; it grew into 
a foU'propcnrtioncd story under the warmth of the feeling 
it had insj^d its writer with; its very mddeiits created a 
necessity at first not seen ; and it was carried to a dose 
only contemplated after a fiiU half of it had been writteia 
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Yet, from the opening the tale to that undesigned 
ending ; from the image of little Nell asleep amid the 
quaint grotesque figures of the old curiosity warehouse, to 
that other final sleep she takes among the grim forms and 
carvings of the old church aisle; the main purpose seems 
to be always present. The characters and incidents that 
at first appear most foreign to it, are found to have had with 
it a close relation. The hideous luniher and rottenness 
that surround the child in her graridhither’s home, tak(^ 
shripo again in Quil]) and hi.sfdthy gang. In the first still 
picture of Nell’s innocence in the midst of strange and 
alien forms, we have the forecast of her after- wan derings, 
her patient miseri(‘s, her sad maturity of expedience be- 
fore its time. Without the show-people and their blended 
fictions and realities, their wox works, dwarfs, giants, and 
performing dogs, the picture would have wanted some part 
of its significance. Nor could the genius of Hogarth 
himself have given it higher expression than in the scenes 
by the cottage door, the furnace fire, and the burial place 
of the old church, over whose tombs and gravestones hang 
the puppets of Mr. Puncirs show while the exhibitors are 
mending and repairing them. And when, at last, Nell 
sits within the quiet old church where all her wanderings 
end, and gazes on those silent monumental groups of 
warrioi's ; helmets, swords, and gauntlets wasting away 
around them ; the associations among which her life had 
opened seem to have come crowding on the scene again, 
to be present at its close. But, stripped of their strange- 
ness ; deepened into solemn shapes by the suffering she 
haa undergone ; gently fusing every feeling of a life past 
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into hopeful and familiar anticination of a life to come ; 
and alrciuly imperceptibly lifliffg her, withotit grief or 
pain, from the earth she loves, yet whose grosser paths 
))er light Steps only toadied to show theHnwk through 
them U) Hea\en. This is genuine art, and such 08 all 
('annot fail to n‘Cogni/e who read the book in a right 
sympathy ^\lth the conception tliat pervades it. Nor, 
great as the discomfort wjis of remling it in brief 
weekly snatches, can I bt‘ wholly certain that the dis- 
eomfort f)t so writing it involv(Ml nothing but disadvantage. 
With so niueh in every portion to do, and so little space 
to do it 111, the opportunities to a writer for mere self- 
indulgence were n(‘cessarily rare. 

Of tlu‘ innumerahle tributes the story lias received, and 
to none other Viy Dickons have more or morti various 
lK‘en jmid, tlioro is one, the very last, which has much 
affected me. Not many months Ufue my friend’s death, 
he had sent me two Overland MotUldie^ containing two 
sketches by a young American writer far away in California, 
‘ The Luck of Koaring Camp,’ and ‘ The Outcairta of 
‘ Poker Flat,* in which he had found such subtle strokes 
of character as he had not anywhere else in late years 
discovered ; the manner resembling himself, but the 
matter fresh to a degree that had surprised him ; the 
painting in all respects masterly, and the wild rude thing 
painted a quite woiiderfql reality. I have rarely known 
Kim more honestly moved A few months pasted ; tele- 
graph wires flashed over the world that he had passed 
away on the 9th of June ; and the young writer of whom 
be had then written to me, all unconscious of that pmise, 
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put his tribute of gratefulness and sorrow into the form of 
a poem called Dickens in Gamp* It embodies the same 
kind of incident which had so affected the master him- 
self, in the papers to which I have referred ; it shows 
the gentler influences, which, in even those Californian 
wilds, can restore outlawed ‘roaring camps’ to silence and 
humanity ; and there is hardly any form of posthumous 
tribute which I can imagine likely to have better satisfied 
his desii'c of fame, than one which should thus connect, 
with the special favourite among all his heroines, the 
restraints and authority exerted by his genius over the 
rudest and least civilized of competitors in that far fierce 
race for wealth. 


Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 

The river sang below ; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow . 

The roaring camp-fire, with rude humour, painted 
The ruddy tints of health 

On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fieroe raoe for wealth ; 

Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And oards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew ; 

And then, while round them diadows gathered fsstex, 
And as the fire-light fell, 

fie read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of ** LitUe NeU : ’* 


Poem, By Biet Harts (Boston : O^pood A Go. 1871), pp. 80^ 
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The fir-troe«, guthcring cloner in the Rhadows, 

LiHtcned in every Rpray, 

While the whole camp, with Nell " on Englinh meadows, 
Wandered and lost thoir way 

And HO m mountain Holituden — overtaken 
Afi hy Home spell dmne — 

Tlieir caroM dropped from them like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 

Lust iH that camp, and wasted all its fire ; 

And ho who wrought that si>ell ? — 

Ah, towonng pine and Htately Kentish spire, 

Ye have one talc to tell 1 

Lost IS that camp I but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 

With hop-vincB’ inoense all the pensive glory 
That filla the Kentish hilla. 

And on that grave where Engliah oak and holly 
And laurel wreatha entwine, 

Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly,— r 
Thia spray of Western pine ! 

1870. 


Perhape *twas boyish fancy, — for the reader 
Was youngest of them all, — 

But, as he road, from olustoring pine and oeilar 
A silenoe seemed to fall ; 
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It was an excellent saying ofilie finsl Lord Shaftesbury, 
that, seeing every man of any capacity holds within him- 
self two men, the wise and the foolish, each of them ought 
freely to he allowed his turn; and it was one of the secrets 
of Dickens's social charm that he could, in strict accord- 
ance with this saying, allow each part of him its turn : 
could afford thoroughly to give rest and relief to what was 
serious in him ; and, when the time came to play his 
gambols, could surrender himself wholly to the enjoy n^ent 
of the time, and become the very genius and embodiment 
of one of his own most w himsical fancies. 

Turning hack from the narrative of his last piece of 
writing to recall a few occurrences of the year during 
which it had occupied him, I find him at its opening in 
one of these humorous moods, and another friend, with 
myself, enslaved by its influence. * What on earth does it 
‘ all mean/ wrote poor puzzled Mr. Landor to me, enclosing 
a letter from him of the date of the 11th of February, the 
day after the royal nuptials of that year. In this he had 
related to our old friend a wonderful hallucination arising 
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out of that event, whicli had then taken entire positossion 
of him. * Society is unhinged here,’ thus ran the letter, 
‘ hy lior majesty’s man*iago, and I am sorry to odd that 
‘ I have fallen liopelessly in love with the Queen, and 
‘ wander up and down with vague and dismal thoughts 
‘ of running away to some uninhabited island with a maid 
‘ of honor, to be entrapped by conspiracy for that purpose. 
‘ Can you suggest any particular young person, serving in 
' such a cap[icity, w ho w ould suit me ? It is too much per- 
‘ haps to ask }ou to join the band of noble youths (Forster 
‘ in it, and Maclise) w’ho are to assist ino in this gi'cat 
‘ enterprise, Init a man of your energy would be invaluable. 

‘ I liave my eye upon Lady . . . , principally because she is 
‘ very beautiful and lias no strong brothers. Upon this, and 
‘ other points of the scheme, how'cver, wc will confer more 

* at large when wc meet ; and meanwhile bum this docu- 

* rnent, that no suspicion may arise o^* rumour get abroad.^ 

The maid of honor and the uninhabited island were 
flights of fancy, but the other daring delusion was for a 
time encouraged to such wliimsical lengths, not alone by 
him, but (under his influence) by the two friends named, 
that it took the wildest forms of humorous extravagance ; 
and of the private conflden|es mych interchanged, as well 
as of the style of open speech in which our joke of despair- 
ing unfitness for any further use or enjoyment of life was 
unfloggingly kept up, to the amazement of bystanders 
knowing nothing of what it meant, and believing we had 
half lost our senses, 1 permit myself to give from his letters 
one further illustration. ' I am utterly lost in misery,’ he 
writes to me on the 12th of Febraajy,-and can do nothing. 
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' I have been reading Oliver, Pickwick, and Nicklehy to get 
‘ my thoughts together for the new effort, but all in vain : 

‘ My heart is at Windsor, 

‘ My heart isn’t here ; 

‘ My heart is at Windsor, 

‘ A following- my dear. 

‘ I saw the Responsibilities this morning, and burst into 
‘ tears. The presence of my wife aggravates me. I loatlie 
‘ my parents. I detest my bouse. I begin to have thoughts 
' of the Serpentine, of tlie regcnt's-canal, of the razors 
‘ upstairs, of the chemist’s down the street, of poisoning 

' myself at Mrs. ’s table, of hanging myself upon the 

‘ pear-tree in the garden, of abstaining from food and 
* starving myself to death, of being bled for my cold and 
‘ teai’ing off the bandage, of falling under the feet of cab- 
‘ horses in the ^few-road, of murdering Chapman and Hall 
' and becoming great in story (She must hear something of 
‘ me then — perhaps sign the waiTant : or is that a fable?), 
' of turning Chartist, of heading some bloody assault upon 

‘ the palace and saving Her by my single band of being 

‘ anything but what I have been, and doing anything but 
' what I have done. Your distracted friend, C. D.’ The 
wild derangement of asterisk|^ in every shape and form, 
with which this incoherence closed, cannot here be given. 

Some ailments which dated from an earlier period in his 
life made themselves felt in the spring of the year, as I 
remember, and increased horse exercise was strongly re- 
commended to him. ‘ I find it will be positively necessary 
‘ to go, for five days in the week at least,* he wrote to me 
in March, * on a perfect regimen of diet and exercise, and 
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' am anxious therefore not to delay treating for a horse/ Lokdon : 
We were now in consecjnence, when he was not at the sea- 
side, much on horseback in suburban lanes and roads ; and Wh 
tlie spacious jjarden of his new house was also turned to **^®“*’ 
healthful use at even his busiest times of work. I mark 
this, too, as the time when the first of his ravens took up 
residence there ; and ns tlie beginning of disputes with 
two of his neighbours about the smoking of the stable- 
chimney, wliich his groom Topping, a highly absurd little 
man with flaming red hair, so complicated by secret 
devices of his own, meant to conciliate each complainant 
alternately and having the effect of aggravating both, 
that law proceedings were* only barely avoided. ‘ I shall 

* give you,’ he writes, ' my latest report of the chimney J. P. 

* in the form of an address from Topping, made to me 
‘ on our way from little Hall’s at Norwood the other 

* night, where ho and Chapman arnl T had been walking 
‘ all day, while Topping drove Kate, Mrs. Hall, and her 
‘ sisters, to Dulwich. Topping had been regaled upon 

* the premises, and was just drunk enough to be con- 
‘ fidential. “ Beggin' your pardon, sir, but the genelman 
‘ “ npxt door sir, seems to be gettin’ quite comfortable and 
‘ ** pleasant about the chi^’ley/^ — “ I don’t think he is, 

* “ Topping.” — “ Yes he is sir I think. He comes out in 
* " the yard this morning and says, Coachman he says ” 

‘ (observe the vision of a great large fat man called up by 

‘ the word) ia that your raven he says, Coachman f or^ 
it Mr, Dickens's raven i he says. My master’s sir, 

* “ I says. Well, he says, IV a a fine bird, I think the 

* “ chimley 'ill do now Coaslman, — now the jinVa tahm 
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* off the pipe he says. I hope it will sir, I says ; my 

* “ master’s a gonclman as wouldn’t annoy no gcnelinan if 
‘ he could help it, I’m sure ; and my missis is so afraid 
"'of havin’ a hit o’ fire that o’ Sundays our little bit o’ 

‘ “ weal or wot not, goes to the baker’s a purpose. — 

' Damn the chimley. Coachman, he says, ifs a amokhi 

‘ — It a’nt a smokin your way sir, I says; Well he 

‘ “ says no more it is, Coachman, and as long as it smokes 
'''anybody else's way, ifs all right and I'm agreeable." 

' Of course I shall now have the man from the other side 
' upon me, and very likely witli an action of nuisance for 
' smoking into his conservatory.’ 

A graver incident, which occurred to him also among 
his earliest experiences as tenant of Devonshire-terrace, 
illustrates too well the always practical turn of his kind- 
ness and humanity not to deserve relation here. He has 
himself described it, in one of his minor writings, in 
setting down what he remembered as the only good that 
ever came of a beadle. Of that great paiish functionary, 
he says, 'having newly taken the lease of a house in a 
‘ certain distinguished metropolitan parish, a house which 
‘ then appeared to me to be a frightfully first-class family 
‘mansion involving awful responsibilities, I became the 
‘prey.* In other words he was summoned, and obliged 
to sit, as juryman at an inquest on the body of a little 
child alleged to have been murdered by its mother; of 
which the result was, that, by his persevering exertion, 
seconded by the humane help of the coroner, Mr. Wakley, 
the verdict of himself and his feflow-j^rycoen charged her 
only with concealment of the birth. ‘ The poor desolate 
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" creature dropped upon her knees before us with protesta- 
‘ tions that we were ri^ht (protestations among the most 
^ affecting that I have ever heard in iny life), and was 
‘ carried away insensible. I caused some extra care to 
' be taken of licr in the prison, and counsel to be retained 
‘ for her defence when she wfus tried at the Old Bailey ; 
‘ and licr sentence was lenient, and her history and 
' conduct proved that it was right.’ How much ho felt the 
little incident, at the actual time of its occurrence, may bo 
judged from the few lines written to me next morning: 
‘ Whether it was the poor baby, or its poor mother, or the 
‘ coffin, or my fellow-jurymen, or what not, I can’t say, but 

* last night I liad a most violent attack of sickness and 
' indigestion wliich not only prevented me from sleeping, 

‘ but even from lying dow. Accordingly Kate and I sat 

* up through the dreary watches.’ 

The day of the first publication o<‘ Master Humphrey 
(Saturday, 4th April) had by this time come, and, accord- 
ing to the rule observed in his two other great ventures, 
he left town with Mrs, Dickens on Friday the 3rd With 
Maclisc we had been together at Richmond the previous 
night; and I joined him at Birmingham the day following 
with news of the sale of the whole sixty thousand copies 
to which the first working had been limited, and of orders 
already in hand for ten thousand morel The excite- 
ment of the success somewhat lengthened our holiday ; 
and, after visiting Shakespeare’s house at Stratford 
and Johnson’s at Lichfield, w^e found our resources so 
straitened in returning, that, employing os our messenger 
of need his younger brother Alfred, who had joined us 
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from Tamworth where he was a student-engineer, wc had 
to pawn our gold watches at Birmingham. 

At the end of the following month lie went to Broadstairs, 
and not many days before (on the 20th of May) a note from 
Mr. Jordan on behalf of Mr. Bentley opened the negotiations 
fonnerly referred to/ which transferred to Messrs.^^^ap- 
man and Hall the agreement for Bavriahy Riulgr. 1 was 
myself absent when he left, and in a letter announcing his 
departure he had written: ‘I don’t know of a word of 
‘ news in all London, but there will be plenty next week, 
‘ for 1 am going away, and I hope you’ll send^ me an 

* account of it. I am doubtful whether it will lie a muB^er, 

* a fire, a vast robbeiy, or the escape of Gould, but it will 
‘bp something remarkable no doubt. I almost blaUKi 
‘ myself for the death of that poor girl who leaped off the 
‘ monument upon my leaving town last year. She would 
‘ not have done it if I had remained, neither would the two 
‘ men have found the skeleton in tlie sewers.* His predic- 
tion was quite accurate, for I had to tell him, after not 
many days, of the potboy who shot at the queen. ' It*s 
‘ a great pity,’ he replied very sensibly, ‘ they couldn’t 
‘ suffocate that boy. Master Oxford, and say no more dbout 
‘ it. To have put him quietly between two feather-beds 
‘ would have stopped his heroic speeches, and dulled the 
‘ sound of his glory veiy much. As it is, she will have 
‘ to run the gauntlet of many a fool and madman, some of 

* whom may perchance be better shots and use other than 
'•Brummagem firearms.’ How much of this actually came 
to pass, the reader knows. 


See ante, p. 141. 
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From the letters of his present Broadstairs visit, there Lomdos : 

is little further to add to their account of his progress — 

with his story ; but a couple more lines may be given for 
their characteristic expression of his invariable habit 
upon entering any ne^ abode, whether to stay in it for 
days^or h)r years. On a Monday night he arrived, and 
on the "J'uesday (2nd of June) wrote to me : ‘ Before I 
‘tasted bit or drop yesterday, I set out ray writing-table Habits of 
‘with extreme taste and neatness, and improved the 
‘ disposition of the furniture generally.’ He stayed till 
the end of June ; an hen Maclise and myself joined him 
for the pleasure of posting back home with him and 
Mrs. Dickens, by way of his favourite Chatham and 
Rocbpstei and Cobham, where we passed two agreeable 
days in revisiting well-remembered scenes. I had mean- EovkitlnK 
while brought to a close the treaty for repurchase of Oliver 
and siiiTenderof Baviuihij, upon terms which are succinctly 
stated in a letter written by him to Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall on the 2nd of July, the day after our return. 

* The terms upon Nvhich you advance the money to-day C. V. 
*fer the purchase of the copyright and stock* of Oliver on chapman 

* my^half, are understood between us to be these. That 
‘ this 2250^. is to be deducted from the purchase-money 

* of a work by me entitled Bamahy Rtulge^ of which two 

* chapters are now in your hands, and of which the whole 

* By way of a novelty to help off the stock ho had suggested (17th June) : 

* Would it not be best to jnint new title-pages to the dopies in sheets and 

* publish them as a new edition, with an interesting Preface 7 1 am talking* 

* about all this as though the treaty were concluded, but 1 hope apd trust 

* that in effect it is, for negotiation and delay are worse to me than dawn 
‘daggwt.* See my remark anlr, p. 102. 
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‘ is to be ^vntten within some convenient time to be 
' agreed upon ])otween us. But if it sliould not be written 
‘ (which God forbid !) within five years, you are to have a 
' li(*n to this amount on the property belonging to me that 
‘ is now in your hands, namely, my shares in the stock 
' and copyright of Sketches hy Boz, The Fickiclck Papers, 

‘ Nicholas Nicklehy, Oliver Tavist, and Master Hiim2>hrey\'i 
'Clock; in which we do not include any share of the 
‘ cynrent profits of the last-named work, which I shall 
‘ remain at liberty to draw at the times stated in our 
‘agreement. Your purchase of Barnahy Rudyc is made 
‘ upon the following terms. It is to consist of matter 
‘ sufficient for ten monthly numbers of the size of Pick- 
‘ ivick and Nicklehy, which you are however at liberty to 
‘ divide and ijublish in fifteen smaller numbers if you 
‘ think fit. The terms for the purchase of this edition in 
‘ numbers, and for the copyi-ight of the whole book for six 
‘ months after the publication of the last number, arc 
‘ 3000^. At the expiration of the six months the whole 
‘ copyright reverts to me.’ The sequel was, as all the 
world knows, that Barnahy became successor to little 
Nell, the money being repaid by the profits of the Clock ; 
but I ought to mention also the more generous sequel 
that my OAvn small service had, on my receiving from 
him, after not many days, an antique silver-mounted jug 
of great beauty of form and workmanship, but with a 
wealth far beyond jeweller’s chasing or artist’s design in 
the written words that accompanied it^ I accepted them 


* 'Accept from mo* (July 8tb, 1840), 'as a Blight memorial of your 
'attached , companion, the poor keepsake which acoompanieB thii. My 
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to commemorate, not the help they would have far over- 
paid, but the gladness of his own escape from the lost of 
the agreements that had hampered the opening of his 
cai'ccr, and the better futility that was now before him. 

At the opening of August he was with Mrs. Dickens 
for some days in Devonshire, on a visit to his father, 
but he liad to take his work with him; and, as he wrote to 
]ne, they had only one real holiday, when Dawlish, Teign- 
mouth, Babbicombe, and Torquay were explored, retui||ing 
to Exeter at night. In the beginning of September he 
was again at Broadstairs. 

' 1 was just going to work,’ he wrote on the 9th, * when 
‘ I got this letter, and the story of the man who went to 

* Chapman and Hall’s knocked me down flat. I wrote 
' until now (a quarter to one) against the grain, and have 
'at last given it up for one day. Upon my word it IS 
‘ intolerable. I have been grinding my teeth all the 
'morning. I think I could say in two lines something 
‘ about the general report with propriety. I’ll add them 
' to the proof’ (the preface to the first volume of the Clock 
was at this time in preparation), ' giving you full power 

* heart is not an eloquent one on iiiutterH which touch it most, hat euppose 

* this claret jug the um in v'hich it lies, and l>elieve that its warmest and 
‘ truest blood is yours. This was the object of my fruitless search, and your 

* ouriofdty, on Friday. At first I scarcely knew what trifle (yon will deem it 
< valuable, I know, for the giver’s sake) to send yon ; but I thought it would 

* be pleasant to connect it with onr jovial moments, and to let it add, to the 

* wine we shall jdrink from it together, a flavor which the choicest vintage 

* could never impart. Take it from my hand — filled to the brim and running 

* over wi|^ truth and earnestness. I have just taken one parting look at it, 

* and it seems the most elegant thing in the world to me, for I lose sight of 
' the vase in the crowd of welcome associaUons that] are clustering and 

* wreathing themselves about it. ’ 
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* to cut them out if you should think differently from 
' mo, and from C and H, who in such a matter must be 
‘ admitted judges ’ He refers here to a report, rather 
extensively circulated at the time, and which through 
various channels had reached his publishers, that he was 
suffering from loss of reason and was under treatment in 
an asylum.* I would have withheld from him the mention 
of it, as an absurdity that must quickly pass away — but 
against my wish it had been communicated to him, and 
I had difficulty m keeping within judicious bounds his 
extreme and very natural wrath. 

A few days later (the 15th) he wrote : ' I have been rather 
‘ surprised of late to have applications from roman-catholic 
‘ clergymen, demanding (rather pastorally, and with a kind 
‘ of grave authority) assistance, literary employment, and 
‘ so forth. At length it stmek me, that, through some 
‘ channel or other, I must have been represented as 

* belonging to that religion. Would you believe, that in 
‘ a letter from Lamert at Cork, to my mother, which I saw 
‘ last night, he says “ What do the papers moan by saying 
‘ “ that Charles is demented, and further, that he ha^ 
''^turned roman-cathoUeV — 1' Of the begging-letter- 


* Already he had been the subject of similar reports on the oooasion 
of the family sorrow which compelled him to suspend the publication of 
Pickwidc for two months (ante, p. 98), when, upon issuing a brief address 
in resuming his work (30th June, 1837), he said: *By one set of intimate 
‘ acquaintances, especially well-informed, he has been killed outright ; by 

* another, driven mad ; by a third, imprisoned for debt ; by a fouitb, sent 
*l>er steamer to the United-States; by a fifth, rendered incapable of mental 

* exertion for evermore ; by all, in short, represented as doing anting bnt 
' seeking in a few weeks’ retirement the restoration of that obeeifalness and 
' peace of which a sad bereavement had temporarily deprived him.* 
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writers, hinted at here, I ought earlier to hav^e said some- 
thing. In one of his detached essays he has described, 
witliout a particle of exaggeration, the extent to which 
he was made* a victim by this class of swindler, and the 
extravagance of the devices practised on him ; but he 
lias not confessed, as he might, that fur much of what ho 
suffer(‘d he was himself responsible, hy giving so largely, 
as at first he did, to almost every one who applied to 
him. What at last brought him to his senses in ^this 
respect, 1 think, was the request made by the adven- 
turer who had exhausted every other expedient, and who 
desired hnally, after describing himself reduced to the 
condition of a travelling Cheap Jack in the smallest way 
of crockery, that a donkey might be left out for him next 
day, which he would duly call for. This I perfectly remem- 
ber, and I much fear that the applicant was the Daniel 
Tobin before mentioned.* 

Many and delightful were other letters written from 
Broadstairs at this date, filled with whimsical talk and 
humorous description relating chiefly to an eccentiic ftieud 
^who stayed with him most of the time, and is sketched iu 
one of his published papers as Mr. Kindheart ; but all 
too private for reproduction now. He returned in the 
middle of October, when we resumed our almost daily 
ridings, foregatherings with Maclise at Hampstead and 
elsewhere, and social entertainments with Macready, Tal- 
fourd, Procter, Stanfield, Fonblanque, Elliotson, Tennent, 
d’Onsay, Quin, Harness, Wilkie, Edwin Landseer, Rogers, 
Sydney Smith, and Bulwer. Of the genius of the author 
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of Pelham and Eugene Aram lie liad^ early and late, the 
highest admiration, and he took occasion to express it 
during tlio present year in a new preface which he pub- 
lished to Oliver Tivist. Other friends became familiar 
in later years ; but, disinclined as he was to the dinner 
invitations that reached him from every quarter, all such 
meetings with those whom I have named, and in an 
especial manner tlie marked attentions shown him by 
Mi^s Coutts which began with the veiy beginning of 
his career, were invariably welcome. 

To speak here of the pleasure his society afforded, 
would anticipate the fitter mention to be made hereafter. 
But what in this respect distinguishes nearly all original 
men, he possessed eminently. His place was not to be 
filled up by any other. To the most trivial talk he gave 
the attraction of his own character. It might be a small 
matter ; something he had read or observed during the 
day, some (juaint odd fancy from a book, a vivid little 
outdoor picture, the laughing exposure of some imposture, 
or a turst of sheer mirthful enjoyment ; but of its kind it 
would be something unique, because genuinely part of* 
himself This, and his unweary^g animal spirits, made 
him the most delightful of companions ; no claim on good- 
fellowship ever found him wanting ; and no one so con- 
stantly recalled to his friends the description Johnson 
gave of Garrick, as the cheerfuUest man of his age. 

Of what occupied him in the way of literary labour in 
the autumn and winter mouths of the year, some descrip- 
tion has been given ; and, apart from what has already thus 
been said of his work at the closing chapters of The Old 
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Gunoaity Shop, nothing now calls for more special allusion, • 

except that in his town-walks in November, impelled ' — 

thereto by specimens recently discovered in his country- 
walks between Broadstairs and Ramsgate, he thoroughly 
explored the ballad literature of Seven-dials, and took to luiliulh of 
singing liinihelf, with an effect that justified his reputation 
for comic r>inging in Ids childliood, not a few of those won- 
derful j)roductioiis. His last successful labour of the year 
was the reconciliation of two friends ; and his motive, as 
well os the princij)le that guided him, as they are des- 
cribed by himself, I think worth preserving. For the R^con-' 
first : ‘ In the midst of this child’s death, I, over whom fHon^u. 

‘ something of the bitterness of death has passed, not lightly 
‘ perlia])s, was reminded of many old kindnesses, and was 
' sorry in my heart that men wdio really liked each other 
‘ should waste life at arm’s Icngtli.’ For the last : ‘ I have o. D. 

' laid it down as a rule in my judgiuent of men, to ob- j 
‘ serve narrowly w'hether some (of whom one is disposed to 
‘ think badly) don’t can-y all their faults upon the surface, 

^ and others (of whom one is disposed to think well) don’t Hint for 
' carry many more beneath it. I have long ago made sure ^g^***** 

‘ that our friend is in the first class ; and when I know 
‘ all the foibles a man \as, with little trouble in the 
‘discovery, I begin to think he is worth liking.’ His 
latest letter of the year, dated the day following, closed 
with the hope that we might, he* and I, enjoy together 
‘ fifty more Christmases, at least, in this world, and eternal 
‘ summers in another.’ Alas ! 



CmPTER XIV. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 

1S41. 

liONix.N The letters of 1841 yield similar fruit as to his doiims 
I'Ml . . . . 

and sayings, and may in like manner first Ix^ consulted for 

the literary -work he had in hand. 

He had the advantage of beginning Baraaby Riulgc 
with a fair amount of story in advance, which he had only 
to make suitable, by occasional readjustment of chapters, 
to publication in weekly portions ; and on this he was en- 
0. 1). gaged before the end of January. ‘ I am at present’ (22nd 

tvl . . * 

.J. F. January, 1841) ‘in what Leigh Hunt would call a kind 
‘ of impossible state — thinking what on earth Master 
‘ Humphrey can think of through four mortal pages. I 
‘ added, here and there, to the last chapter of the Cariosity 
‘ Bhop yesterday, and it leaves me only four pages to 
‘ write.’ (They were filled by a paper from Humplirey 
introductory of the new tale, in which will be fdttlid a 
striking picture of London, from midnight to the break of 
day.) ‘ I also made up, and wrote the needful insertions 
‘ for, the second number of BavTiahy — so that I came back 
Hard work, to the mill a little.’ Hardly yet : for after four days he 
wiites, having meanwhile done nothing: 'I have been 
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‘looking (three o’clock) with an appearance of oxtra- 
‘ ordinary interest and study at one leaf of the Curiosities 

* of Literature ever since half-past ten this morning — I 
‘liaven’t the heart to turn over.* Then, on Friday the 
29th, better news came. ‘ I didn’t stir out yesterday, but 
‘ sat and thought all day ; not writing a line ; not so much 
‘ as the cross of a t or dot of an i. I imaged forth a good 
‘ deal of Baruahy by keeping my mind steadily upon him ; 
‘ and am ha])py to say I have gone to work this morning in 
‘ good twig, sti ong hope, and cheerful spirits. Last night 
‘I was unutterably and impossible-to-form-an-idea-of-ably 
‘ miserable. ... By the bye don’t engage yourself other- 
‘ wise than to me, for Sunday week, because it*8 my birth- 
‘ day. I have no doubt we shall have got over our 
‘troubles here by that time, and I purpose having a snug 
'dinner in the study.* We had the dinner, though the 
troubles were not over ; but the next day another son was 
born to him. ‘ Thank God,’ he wrote on the 9th, ' quite 
'well. I am thinking hard, and have just written to 
' Browne enquiring when ho will come and confer about 

* the raven.’ He had by this time resolved to make that 
bird, whose accomplishments t^ad Ixjcn daily ripening 
and enlarging for the last twelve months to the increasing 
mirth and delight of all of us, a prominent* figure in Bar- 
nhhyf the invitation to the artist was for a conference 
how best to introduce him graphically. 

The next letter mentioning Bamahyyvsjs from Brightoii 
(25th February), whither he had flown for a week’s quiet 
labour. ‘ I have (it’s four o’clock) done a very fair mom- 
‘ing’s work, at which I have sat veiy close, and been 
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'blessed besides with a clear view of the end of the 
' volume. As the contents of one number usually re(iuir(‘ 
‘ a day’s thought at the very least, and often more, this 
' puts me in great spirits. I think — that is, I hope — tlK‘ 
' story takes a great stride at this point, and takes it 
' WELL. Nous veiTons. Grip will be strong, and I build 
' greatly on the Vardeii household.’ 

Upon his return he had to lament a domestic calamity, 
wl^ich, for its connection with that famous personage in 
Barnahy, must be mentioned here. The raven had for some 
days been ailing, and Topping had reported of him, as 
Shakespeare of Hamlet, that he had lost his mirth and fore- 
gone all customary exercises : but Dickens paid no great 
heed, remembering his recovery from an illness of the 
previous summer when he swallowed some white paint; so 
that the graver report which led him to send for the doctor 
came upon him unexpectedly, and nothing but his own 
language can worthily describe the- result. Unable from 
the state of his feelings to write two letters, he sent the 
narrative to Maclise, under an enormous black seal, for 
transmission to mo ; and thus it befell that this fortunate 
bird receives a double passport to fame, so great a humorist 
having celebrated his farewell to the present world, and so 
great a painter his welcome to another. 

'You will be greatly shocked* (the letter is dated 
Friday evening, March 12th, 184*1) ‘ and grieved to hear 
' thst the Raven is no more. He expired to-day at a few 
‘minutes after twelve o’clock at noon. He had been 
‘ailing for a few days, but wo anticipated no serious 
‘ result, conjecturing that a portion of the white paint he 
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* swallowed last summer might be lingering about his ' 

* vitals without having any serious effect upon his con- 

‘ stitution. Yesterday afternoon he was token so much wjriboa lii« 

‘ worse that J sent an express for the medical gentleman 
‘ (Mr. Herring), who promptly attended, and administered 
" a j)owerful dose of castor oil. Under the influence of 
‘ this medicine, he recovered so far as to be able at eight 
' o’clock p.m. to bite Topping. His night was peaceful. 

‘ This morning at daybreak he appeared better ; received 
‘ (agreeably to the doctor’s directions) another dose of 

* castor oil ; and partook plentifully of some warm gruel, 

' the flavor of which he appeared to relish. Towards 
‘ eleven o’clock ho was so much worse tliat it w^as found 
‘ necessary to mu file the stable-knocker. At half-paat, or 
‘ thereabouts, he was heard talking to himself about the 

* horse and Topping’s family, and to add some incoherent 
' expressions which are supposed to have been either a 
‘ foreboding of his approaching dissolution, or some wishes 

* relative to the disposal of his little property ; consisting DiBixMal of 
‘chiefly of half-pence which he had buried in different 

‘parts of the garden. On the clock striking twelve he 
‘ appeared slightly agitated, but Jio soon recovered, walked 
‘ twice or thrice along the coach-house, stopped to bark, 
‘staggered, exclaimed Halloa old gWl! (liis favourite 
‘ expression), and died. 

‘ He behaved throughout with a decent fortitude, 

‘ equanimity, and self-possession, which cannot be too 
‘much admired. I deeply regret that being in ignor- 

* ance of his danger 1 did not attend to receive his last 
‘instructions. Something remarkable about his eyea 

r 2 
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'occasioned Topping to run for the doctor at twelve. 
' When they returned together our friend was gone. It 
‘ was tlio medical gentleman who informed me of his 
'decease. He did it with great caution and delicacy, 
'preparing me by the remark that “a jolly queer start 
‘"had taken place’*’; but the shock was very great not- 
' withstanding. I am not wholly free from suspicions of 
‘ poison. A malicious butcher has been heard to say 
'that he would "do” for liim ; his plea was that he 
' would not be molested in taking orders down the mews, 

‘ by any bird that wore a tail. Other persons have also 
' been heard to threaten : among others, Charles Knight, 
' who has just started a weekly publication price four- 
‘ pence : Barnahy being, as you know, threepence. I 
' have dii’ected a post-mortem examination, and the body 
‘ has been removed to Mr. Herring’s school of anatomy for 
‘ that purpose. 

' I could wish, if you can take the trouble, that you could 
‘ inclose this to Forster immediately after you have read 
' it. I cannot discharge the painful task of communication 
‘ more than once. Were they ravens who took manna to 
‘ somebody in the wilderness ? At times I hope they 
' were, and at others 1 fear they were not, or they would 
' certainly have stolen it by the way. In profound sorrow, 

' I am ever your bereaved friend C. D. Kate is as well 
' as can be expected, but terribly low as you may suppose. 

‘ The children seem rather glad of it. He bit their ancles. 

' But that was play.* 

Maclise’s covering letter was an apotheosis, to be ren-. 
dered only in facsimile. 
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In what way the loss was replaced, so that Bavnahy 
should have the fruit of continued study of the habits of 
the family of birds which Grip had so iiobl}^ repr(\sented, 
Dickens has told in the preface to the story , and another, 
older, and larger Grip, obtained through Mr. iSmithson, was 
installed in the stable, almost before the stuffed remains of 
his honoured predecessor had been sent home in a glass 
case, by way of ornament to his master’s study. 

J resume our correspondence qii what ho w^as writing. 

‘ I see there is yet room for a few lines,* (25th March) 
‘ and you are quite right in wishing what I cut out to be 
‘ restored. I did not want Joe to be so short about Dolly, 
‘ and really wrote his references to that young lady care- 
‘ fully — as natural things with a meaning in them. Cliig- 
‘ well, my dear fellow, is the greatest place in the world. 
' Name your day for going. Such a delicious old inn 
‘ opposite the churchyard — such a lovely ride — such bean- 
‘ tiful forest scenery — such an out of the way, rural, place 
‘ — such a sexton ! I say again, name your day.* The 
day was named at once ; and the 'v^itest of stones marks 
it, in now sorrowful memory. His promise was exceeded 
by our enjoyment ; and his delight in the double recog- 
nition, of himself and of Barnaby, by the landlonl of the 
nice old inn, far exceeded any pride he would have taken 
in what the world thinks the highest sort, of honour. 

‘ I have shut myself up ’ (26th March) ^ by myself to- 
‘ day, and mean to try and “ go it ’’ at the Clock ; Kate 
‘being out, and the house peacefully dismal. I don’t 
‘ remember altering the exact part you object to, but if 
‘ there be anything here you object to, knock it out ruth- 
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‘ lossly.’ ‘ Don’t fail ’ (April the 5tb) * to erase anything 
‘ that seems to you too strong. It is difficult for me to 
what tells too much, and what does not. I am 
' trying a very quiet number to set against this necessary 
' one. 1 hope it will bo good, but I am in very sad condi- 
* tion for work. Glad you think this powerful. What I 
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' have j)ut in is more r(‘lief, from the raven.’ Two days 
lat(‘r ; ‘ f have done that number and am now going to 
‘ \v(nk on another. 1 am bent (please Heaven) on finish- 
‘ ing the first chapter by Friday night. 1 hopc‘ to look in 
‘ u])on you to-night, ^^hen we’ll dispose of the toasts for 
‘ Saturday. Still bilious — but a good number, I hope, not- 
' withstanding. Ji‘ffrey has come to town and was here 
‘ yesterday.’ The toasts to be disposed of were those to bo 
given at the dinner on the 10th to celebrate the second a ‘dock* 
volume of Master Humphrc}) : when Talfourd presided, 
there was much jollity, and, according to the memo- 
randum drawn up that Saturday night now lying before 
me, we all in the greatest good humour glorified each 
other : Talfourd prQj|psing the Clock y Macready Mrs. 

Dickens, Dickens the publishers, and myself the artists ; 
Macready giving Talfourd, Talfourd Macready, Dickens 
myself, and myself the comedian Mr. Harley, whose 
humorous songs had been the not least considerable 
element in the mirth of the evening. 

Five days later ho writes : * I finished the number Lord 
‘ yesterday, and, although I dined with Jeffrey, and wjw 
‘ obliged to go to Lord Denman’s afterwards (which made ^ 

' me late), have done eight slips of the Lamiplighter for 
' Ml'S. Macrone, this morning. When 1 have got that off 
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' my mind, I iliall try to go on steadily, fetching up the 
‘ Cloclc lee-way.* The Lamplighter was his old farce,* 
which he now turned into a comic talc ; and this, with 
other contributions given him by friends and edited by 
him as Pic Nic Papers, enabled him to help the widow 
of his old publisher in her straitened means by a gift of 
£300. He liad finished his work of charity before he next 
wrote of Barnahy Budge, but he Avas fetching up his lee- 
way lazily. * I am getting on’ (29th of April) ‘ very slowly. 
‘ I want to stick to the story ; and the fear of committing 
'myself, because of the impossibility of trying back or 
' altering a syllable, makes it much harder than it looks. 
‘ It was too bad of me to give you the trouble of cutting 
‘ the number, hut 1 knew so well you would do it in the 
' right places. For what Harley w’ould call the onward 
' “ work ” I really think I have some famous thoughts.’ 
There ft an interval of a month before the next allusion. 
'Solomon’s expression’ (3rd of June) 'I meant to be one 
' of those strong ones to which strong circumstances give 
'birth in the commonest •minds. Deal with it as you 

‘like Say what you pleas? of Gk>rdon’ (I had 

objected to some points in his view of this madman> 
stated much too favourably as I thought), ' he must have 
' been at heart a kind man, and a lover of the despised and 
' rejected, after his own fashion. He lived upon a small 
' income, and always within it ; was known to relieve the 
‘ necessities of many people ; exposed in his place the 
' corrupt attempt of a minister to buy him out of Parlia- 
' ment ; and did great charities in Newgate. He always 


See ante, pp. 108 and 160. 
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' spoke on the people’s side, and tried against his muddled 
‘ brains to expose the profligacy of both parties. He never 
' got anything by his madness, and never sought it. The 
‘ wildest and most raging attacks of the time, allow him 
‘ these merits : and not to let him have ’em in their full 
‘ extent, remembering in what a (politically) wicked time 
‘ he livetl, would lie upon my conscience heavily. The libel 
‘ ho was imprisoned for w'hen he died, was on the queen of 
' France ; and the French government interested themselves 
‘ warmly to procure his release — which 1 tliink they might 
‘ liave done, but for Lord Grenville.* I was more successful 
in the couni^el I gave against a fancy he had at this part 
of the story, that ho would introduce as actors in the 
Gordon riots three splendid fellows who should order, 
lead, control, and bo obeyed as natural guides of the 
crowd in that delirious time, and who should turn out, 
when all was over, to have broken out from Bedlam : 
but though he saw' the unsoundness of this, he could not 
so readily see, in Gordon’s case, the danger of taxing 
ingenuity to ascribe a reasonable motive to acts of sheer 
insanity. Tlie feebler parts of the book are those in 
which Lord George and his secretary appear. 

He left for Scotland after the middle of Juno, but he 
took work with him. ' You may suppose,’ he wrote from 
Edinburgh on the 30th, ' I have not done much work — but 
‘ by Friday night’s post from here I hope to send the first 
' long chapter of a number and both the illustrations ; 
'from Loch-eam on Tuesday night, the closing chapter 
' of that number; from the same place on Thursday night, 
' the first long chapter of another, with both the iUustra« 
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* tions ; and, from .some place which no man ever spelt hut 
‘ which sounds like Ballyhoolish, on Saturday, tlie closinj^ 

‘ chapter of that numher, which will leave us all safe till I 
‘ return to town.’ Nine days later he wrote from ‘ Balle- ^ 
‘ clielish ‘ I have done all I can or need do in the way of 
‘ liiU'imhy until I come home, and the story is progressing 
‘ (1 hope yon w ill think) to good strong inten‘st. I have left 
‘it, 1 think, at an exciting point, with a good dawniing of 
‘ the riots. In the first of the two numbers 1 have written 
‘ since I have been away, I forget whether the blind man, 

‘ in speaking to Baniaby about riches, tells him the}^ aie 
‘ to be found in croivds. If I have not actually used that 
‘ word, will you introduce it ? A perusal of the proof of 
‘ the following number (70) will show you how, and why.’ 

‘ Have you,’ he wnde, shortly after his return (29th July), 

‘ seen no. 71 ? I thought there was a good glimpse of a 
‘ crowd, from a window — eh ? ’ He had now taken tho- 
roughly to the interest of liis closing chapters, and felt 
more than ever the constraints of his form of publication. 

‘ 1 am warming up very much ’ (on the 5th August from 
Broadstairs) ‘ about Bavmhy. Oh ! If I only had him, 

‘ from this time to the end, in monthly numbers. N^im- 
‘ porte ! 1 hope the interest wdll bo pretty strong — and, 

‘ in every number, stronger.’ Six days later, from tho same 
place : ‘ I was always sure I could make a good thing of 
‘ Barriaby, and I think you’ll find that it comes out 
‘ strong to the last word. I have another number ready, 

‘ all but two slips. Don’t fear for young Che.ster. The 
' time hasn’t come— there we go again, you see, with 
‘ the wo^ly delays. 1 am in great heart and spirita 
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‘ witli tlie story, and witli the prospect of having time 
‘ to think before I go on again.’ A montli’s interval 
folio vved, and Avliat oceupiod it will be described shortly. 
On the 11th Si'ptrnibor be Avrote : ‘I have just burnt 
‘ into Newgate, and am going in the next number to 
M('ar th(‘ prisoners out l»y the liair of their hoods. The 
' number which g(‘ts into th(‘ jail you’ll have in proof by 
‘ Tuesflay.’ Tliis Avas followed up a Aveek later; ‘I have 
‘ let all the ])risoners out of NeAvgate, burnt down Lord 
‘ l\ransfield’K, and played th(‘ very devil. Another number 
‘ Avill tinish th(‘ fires, and help us on toAvards the end. I 
‘ fe(‘l quite smoky Avlien 1 am at Avork. I Avant elbow- 
‘ room terribly.’ 'Po this trouble, graver supervened at Ids 
return, a serious personal sickness not the least; blithe 
bore uj) gallantly, and 1 liad never better oecasion than 
now to observe his <(uiet cnduranco of pain, how little ho 
thought of liimself Avherc the .sense of self is commonly 
supreme, and the manful duty Avith which everything was 
done that, ailing as he was, he felt it neces.sary to do. 
He AViis still in hi.s sick-room (22nd October) when he 
wrote : * I liope I shan’t leave, off any more, now, until 
‘ I have finished Barnahy' Three days ai'ter that, he 
was busying himself eagerly for others ; and on the 2nd 
of November the printers recciA^ed the close of Barmihy 
Budge, 

This tale Avas Dickens’s firet attempt out of the sphere 
of the life of the day and its actual manners. Begun 
during the progress of Oliver had been for some 

time laid aside ; the form it ultimately took had been com* 
prised only partially within its hrst design ; and the story 
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in its finislied sliape presented strongly a special purpose, 
the cltaracteristic of all but his very earliest writings 
Its scene is laid at the time when the incessant execrition 
of men and women, comparatively innocent, disgraced 
every part of the country; demoralizing thousands, whom it 
also prepared for the scaffold. In those days the theft of 
a few rags from a bleaching ground, or the abstraction of 
a roll of ribbons from a counter, was visited with the penalty 
of blood ; and such laws brutalized both their ministers 
and victims. It was the time, too, when a false religious 
outcry brought with it appalling guilt and misery. These 
are vices that leave more behind them than the first forms 
assumed, and they involve a lesson sufficiently required to 
justify a writer in dealing with them. There were also 
others grafted on them. In Barnaby himself it was 
desired to show what sources of comfort there might be, 
for the patient and cheerful heart, in even the worst 
of all human affiictions ; and in the hunted life of his 
outcast father, whose crime had entailed not that afflic- 
tion only but other more fearful wretchedness, we have as 
powerful a picture as any in his writings of the inevitable 
and unfathomable consequences of sin. But, as the story 
went on, it was incident to these designs that what had 
been accomplished in its predecessor could hardly be 
attained here, in singleness of purpose, unity of idea, or 
harmony of treatment ; and other defects supervened in 
the management of the plot. The interest with which the 
tale begins, has ceased to be its interest before the close ; 
and what has chiefly taken the reader’s fancy at the 
outset, almost wholly disappears in the power and passion 
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witli which, ill the later chapters, the groat riots are de- 
scribed. So admirable is this description, however, that it 
would bo hard to have to surrender it even for a more 
perfect structure of fable. 

There are few things more masterly in any of his books. 
From the first low mutterings of the storm to its last 
terrible ex])loKion, this frantic outbreak of popular 
ignorance and rage is depicted with unabated power. 
The aimlessness of idle mischief by which the ranks of 
the rioters arc swelled at the beginning ; the recklessness 
induced by the monstrous impunity allowed to the early 
excesses ; the sudden spread of this drunken guilt into 
every haunt of poverty, ignorance, or mischief in the 
wicked old city, where the rich mateiials of crime lie 
festering ; the wild action of its poison on all, without 
scheme or plan of any kind, wdio come within its roach ; 
the liorrors that arc more bewildering for this complete 
absence of purpose in them ; and, wdien all is done, the 
misery found to have been self-inflicted in every cranny 
and corner of London, as if a plague had swept over the 
streets : these are features in the picture of an actual 
occurrence, to which the manner of the treatment gives 
extraordinary force and meaning. Nor, in the sequel, is 
there anything displayed with more profitable vividnc.ss, 
than the law’s indisciiminate cruelty at last, in con- 
trast with its cowardly indifference at first ; while, among 
the casual touches lighting up the scene with flashes of 
reality that illumine every part of it, may be instanced 
the discovery, in the quarter from which screams for 
succour are loudest when Newgate is supposed to be 
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accidentally on fire, of four men who were certain in any 
case to have perished on tlic drop next day. 

The story, which has unusually careful writing in it, 
and much manly upright thinking, has not so many j)eoplo 
c-ngerly adopted as of kin by eveiy'bod}^ as its predecessors 
arc famous for ; but it has yet a fair proportion of such as 
take solid form within the mind, and keoji hold of the 
memory. To these belong in an especial degree Gabriel 
Varden and his household, on whom are lavished all the 
writer’s fondness, and not a little of his keenest humour. 
The honest locksmith with his jovial jug, and the tink- 
tink-tink of his pleasant nature making cheerful music out 
of steel and iron ; the buxom wife, with her plaguy tongue 
that makes every one wretched whom her kindly disposi- 
tion would desire to make happy ; the good hearted plump 
little Dolly, cocpiettish minx of a daughter, with all she 
suffers and inflicts by her fickle winning ways, and her 
small self-admiring vanities ; and Miggs the vicious and 
slippery, acid, amatory, and of uncomfortable figure, sower 
of family discontents and discords, who swears all the while 
she wouldn’t make or meddle with ’em * not for a annual 
‘ gold mine and found in tea and sugar ’ : there is not much 
social painting anywhere with a better domestic moral, than 
in all these ; and a nice propriety of feeling and thought 
regulates the use of such satire throughout. No one 
knows more exactly how far to go with that ^formidable 
weapon ; or understands better that what satirizes every- 
thing, in effect satirizes nothing. 

Another excellent group is that which the stoiy opens 
with, in the quaint old kitchen of the Maypole; John 
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Willett and his friends, genuinely comic creations all of Lokik»k : 
them. Then we have Bamaby and his i*aven : the light- 
hearted idiot, as unconscious of guilt as of suffering, and and hiH 
happy with no sense but of the inHiicnces of nature ; and 
the grave sly bird, with sufficient sense to make himself 
as unhappy as niscally habits will make the human aui- 
nial. There is poor brutisli Hugh, too, loitering lazily out- 
side till' Maypole door, with a storm of passions in him 
raging to be let loose ; already the scaffold ’s withered 
fruit', as he is doomed to be its ripe offering ; and though 
with all the worst instincts of the savage, yet not without 
also some of the best. Still farther out of kindly nature's 
pit}dng rofich lurks the worst villain ()f the scene : with 
tliis sole claim to consideration, that it was by constant 
contact with the filthiest instrument of law' and state he 
had become the mass of moral filth he ia Mr. Dennis the tiio 

hangman. 

hangman is a portrait that Hogarth would have painted 
with the .same w'holesome severity of satire which is 
employed upon it in Bamahy Rudyr. 
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Among the occurrences of the yeai*, apart from the talc 
he was writing, the birth of his fourth child and second 
son has been briefly mentioned. ‘ I mean to call the 
' boy Edgar/ he wrote the day after he was born (9th 
February), ‘ a good honest Saxon name, I think.’ Ho 
changed his mind in a few days, however, on resolving 
to ask Landor to be godfather. This intention, as soon 
as formed, he announced to our excellent old friend ; 
telling him it would give the child something to boast 
of, to be called Walter Landor, and that to call him so 
would do his own heart good. For, as to himself, what- 
ever realities had gone out of the ceremony of christening, 
the meaning still remained in it of enabling him to form 
a relationship with friends he most loved : and as to the 
boy, he held that to give him a name to be proud of was 
to give him also another reason for doing nothing un- 
worthy or untrue when he came to be a man. Walter 
alas ! only lived to manhood. He obtained a militaiy 
cadetship through the kindness of Miss Coutts, and died 
at Calcutta on the last day of 1863, in his 23rd year. 
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The interest taken by this distinguished lady in him and 
in his had begun, as I have said, at an earlier date than 
even this; and I remember, while Oliver Twist was going 
on, bis pleasure because of her father^s mention of him in a 
speech at Binningham, for his advocacy of the cause of the 
poor. Whether to the new poor law Sir Francis Burdett 
objected as strongly as we have seen that Dickens did. 
as well os many other excellent men, who forgot the 
atrocities of the system it displaced in their indignation 
at the needless and cruel harshness with which it was 
worked at the outset, I have not at hand the means of 
knowing. But certainly this continued to be strongly the 
fooling of Dickens, who exulted in nothing so much as at 
any misadventure to the whigs in connection with it. * How 
* often used Black and I,’ he wrote to me in April, ‘ to 
‘ {quarrel about the effect of the poor-law bill ! Walter 
' comes in upon the cry. See whether the whigs go out 
‘ upon it.’ It was the strong desire he had to make him* 
self heard upon it, even, in parliament, that led him not 
immediately to turn aside from a proposal, now privately 
made by some of the magnates of Reading, to brhig him int 
for that borough ; but the ndtion was soon dismissed, as^ 
on its revival more than once in later times, it continued 
very wisely to be. His opinions otherwise were extremely 
radical at present, as will be apparent shortly ; and he did 
not at all relish Peel’s majority of one when it came soon 
after, and unseated the whigs. It was just now, 1 mi^ 
add, he greatly enjoyed a quiet setting-down of Moore by 
Rogers at Sir Francis Burdett's Cable, for talking txaggo- 
rated, toryism. So debased was the house of cotximoiis 
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by reform, said Moore, that a Burke, if you could find 
him, would not be listened to. ‘ No such thing, Tommy,’ 
said llogers ; 'find yourself y and they’d listen even to 
' you.’ 

This was not many days before he hinted to me an 
intention soon to be carried out in a rather memorable 
manner. ‘I have done nothing to-day’ (18th March : we 
had bought books together, the day before, at Tom Hill’s 
sale) but cut the Swifty looking into it with a delicious 
‘ laziness in all manner of delightful })laces, and put poor 
‘ Tom’s books away. I had a letter from Edinburgh this 
‘ morning, announcing that Jeffrey’s visit to London will 
‘ be the week after next ; telling me that he drives ^about 

* Edinburgh declaring there has been “nothing so good 
' " as Nell since Cordelia,” whicli he writes also to all 
' manner of people ; and informing me of a desire in that 
‘ romantic town to give me greeting and welcome. For 
‘ this and other reasons 1 am disposed to make Scotland 
‘ my destination in J une rather than Ireland. Think, do 
‘ think, meantime (here are ten good weeks), whether you 
‘couldn’t, by some effort worthy of the owner of the 

* gigantic helmet, go with us. Think of such a fortnight 
‘ — York, Carlisle, Berwick, your own Borders, Edinburgh, 
‘ Rob Roy’s country, railroads, cathedrals, country inns, 
‘ Arthur’s-soat, lochs, glens, and home by sea. DO think 
‘ of this, seriously, at leisure.’ It was very tempting, but 
not to be. 

Early in April Jefifrey came, many feasts and enter- 
tainments welcoming him, of which he very sparingly 
partook ; and before he left, the visit to Scotland in June 
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was all duly arranged, to bo initiated by the splendid 
welcome of a public dinner in Edinburgh, with Lord 
Jeffrey himsell' in the chair. Allan the painter hod come 
up meanwhile, with increasing note of preparation ; and it 
was while we were all regretting Wilkie’s absence abroad, 
and Dickens with warrantable pride was saying how surely 
the groat painter would have gone to this dinner, that 
the shock of his sudden death * came, and there was loft 
but the sorrowful satisfaction of honouring his memory. 
Tlierc was one other cliangc before the day. ' I heard from 
‘ Edinburgh this morning,’ lie wrote on the loth of June. 
'Jeffrey is not well enough to take the chair, so Wilson 
' does. T think under all circumstances of politics, 
' acquaintance, and Edlnharyh lievleWy that it’s much 
' better as it is — Don’t you ? ’ 

Ilis first letter from Edinburgh, where he and Mrs. 
Dickens had taken up (]uailer8 at the lioyal-hotel on 
their arrival the previous night, is dated the 23rd of June. 

' I have been this morning to the Parliament-house, and 
' am now introduced (I hope) to eveiybody in Edinburgh. 
' The hotel is perfectly besieged, ^nd I have been forced 
‘ to take refuge in a sequestered apartment at the end of 
' a long passage, wherein I write this letter. Tliey talk of 
‘ 300 at the dinner. We are very well off in point of 
‘ rooms, having a handsome sitting-room, another next to 
^^it for Clock purposes, a spacious bed -room, and large 
' dressing-room adjoining. The castle is in front of the 

* Dickens refused to bellcTe it at first. *Mj heart assures me Wilkta 
I Uteth,' be wrote. * He is the sort of man who wiU be tkbt old when he dies * 
— and certainly one would luiv«]|pid so. 
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‘ windows, and the view noble. There was a supper ready 
‘ last night which would have been a dinner anywhere.’ 
This was his first practical experience of the honours his 
fame had won for him, and it found him as eager to 
receive as all were eager to give. Very interesting still, 
too, are those who took leading part in the celebration ; 
and, in his pleasant sketches of them, there are some 
once famous and familiar figures not so well known to the 
present generation. Here, among the first, are Wilson 
and Robertson. 

* The renowned Peter Robertson is a large, portly, full- 
‘ faced man with a merry eye, and a cpieer way of looking 

* under his spectacles wdiich is characteristic and pleasant. 

‘ Ho seems a very warm-hearted earnest man too, and I 

* felt quite at home with him forthwith. Walking up and 

* down the hall of the courts of law (which was full of 

* advocates, writers to the sign^it, clerks, and idlers) was a 
‘ tall, burly, handsome man of eight and fifty, with a gait 

* like O’ConneH’s, the bluest eye you can imagine, and 
‘ long hair — longer than mine — falling down in a wild way 

* under the broad brim of his hat. He had on a surtout 
' coat, a blue checked shirt ; the collar standing up, and 
‘kept in its place with a wisp of black neckerchief; no 
‘ waistcoat ; and a large pocket-handkerchief thrust into 
‘ his breast, which was all broad and open. At his heels 
‘ followed a wiry, sharp-eyed, shaggy devil of a terrier, 
‘ dogging his, steps as he went slashing up and down, now 
‘ with one man beside him, now with another, and now 
‘ quite alone, but always at a fast, rolling pace, with bis 
‘ head in the air, and his eyes as wide open as he could 
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' get them. I guessed it was Wilson, and it was. A 
" bright, rlear-coraplexionod, mountain-looking fellow, he 
‘ looks as though he had just como down from the High- 
' lands, and had never in his life taken pen in hand. But 
' lie has liad an attack of paralysis in his right arm, 
' within this rnontli. Ho winced when I shook hands 
‘ with him ; and once or twice when we were walking up 
‘ and down, slipped as if he had stumbled on a piece of 
' orange-jieel. He is a great fellow to look at, and to talk 
‘ to; and, if you could divest your mind of the actual 
^ Scott, is just the tigure you would put in his place/ 

Nor have the most ordinary incidents of the visit any 
lack of interest for us now, in so far iis they help to com- 
plete the picture of himself. * Allan has been squiring 
‘ me about, all the morning. He and Fieteher have gono 

* to a meeting of the dinner-stewards, and I take the 
‘ opportunity of writing to you. They dine with us to- 
' day, and we are going to-night to the theatre. Mlon 

* is playing there. I mean to leave a card for him 
‘before evening. Wo are engaged for every day of our 
‘ stay, already ; but the people 1 have seen are so very 
‘ hearty and wann in their manner that much of the 
‘ horrors of lionizatioo gives way before it. I am glad to 
‘ find that they propose giving me for a toast on Friday 
^ the Memory of Wilkie. I should have liked it better 
‘ than anything, if I could have made my choice. Com- 
‘ municate all particulars to Mac. I would to God you 
‘ were both here. Do dine together at the OrayVinn on 
^ Friday, and think of me. If I don’t drink my first g1al» 
^ of wine to you, may my pistols miss fire, and my mare 
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' slip her shoulder. All sorts of regard from Kate. She 
‘ has gone with Miss Allan to sec the house she was born 

* in, &c. Write me soon, and long, &c.’ 

His iieA letter was written the morning after the 
dinner, on Saturday the 2Gth June. ‘Tlie great event is 
' over ; and being gone, I am a man again. It was the 
' most brilliant affair you can conceive ; the completest 
‘ success possible, from first to last. Tlie room was 

* crammed, and more than seventy applicants for tickets 
‘ were of necessity refused yesterday. Wilson was ill, but 

* plucked up like a lion, and spoke famously.*'^ I send you 

* The flpeecliea generally were good, hut the ^leacriptions in the text by him- 
ielf will here he thought sufficient. Uao or two sentences ought however tc 
bo given to show the tone of Wilfion’s pra’se, and I will only preface them by 
the remark that Dickens’s acknowledgments, as well as his tribute to Wilkie, 
were expressed with great felicity ; and that Peter Robertson seems to have 
thrown the company into convulsions of laughter by his imitation of Dominie 
Sampson’s Pno-ni-ai-ous, in a supposed inteiwiow between that worthy school- 
master and Mr. Squeers of Dothoboys. I now quote from Professor Wilson’s 
speech : 

‘ Our friend has mingled in the common walks of life ; lie has made himself 
‘ familiar with the lower orders of society. He has not been deterred by the 

* aspect of vice and wickedness, and misery and guilt, from seeking a spirit of 
'good in things evil, but has endeavoured by the might of genius to traoji^ute 
' what was base into what is precious as the beaten gold .... Rut I sKolI be 

* betrayed, if I go on much longer — ^which it would bo improper for me to do 
' — intepomething like a critical delineation of the genius of our illastrious 
' guest. I shall not attempt tliat ; but I cannot but express in a few ineffec* 
' tuflJ words, the delight which every human bosom feels the benign spirit 

* which pervades all his creations. How kind and good a man he is, 1 need 
' not say ; nor what strength of genius he has acquired by that profotmd sym- 

* patby with his fellow-creatures, whethei in prosperity and haiipiiiess, or over- 
' whelmed with unfortunate circumstances, but who yet do not 4tik under their 
' miseries, but traq^ to their own strength of endurance, to that prindplo of 

* truth and ho^r and integrity which is no stranger to the uneidtivated 

* bosom, and which is found in the lowest abodes m aa great strength as in the 
' halls of nobles and the plldoes of kings. Mr. Dickens is also a satirist He 
' satirises h^man life, bat he does not satirise it to degrade it He doee not 
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' a paper lierewitli, but the report is disioal in the extreme. 

‘ Tliry say tliure will be a better one — I don't know where 
‘ or when. Should there l>e, I will send it to you. I think 

* (ahem !) that I spoke rather well It was an excellent room, 

' and both the subjects (Wilson and Scottish Literature, 

' and the Memory of Wilkie) were good to go upon. There 
' were nearly two hundred ladies present. The place is bo 
" contrived that tlie cross table is raised enormously : much 
‘ above the heads of jjoople sitting below : and the effect 
‘ on first coming in (on me, I mean) was rather tremendous, Hi« iteep* 

‘ I was quite self-possessed however, and, notwithstanding * 

‘ the entlioosemoosy, which was very startling, as cool as a 

* cucumber. T wish to God you had been there, as it is 

* impossible for the '"distinguished giiest” to describe the 

* scene. It beat all natur ’. 

Here was the close of his letter. ' I have been cxpect- 
' ing every day to hear from you, and not hearing mean 
' to make this the briefest epistle .possible. We start 
'next Sunday (that’s to-morrow week). We are going 

to pull down what is high into the ueighl^oarhood of what is low. 
not seek to represent all virtue as a hollow thing, in which no confidence 

* can be placed. He satirises only the selfish, and the hard-hearted, and the 
*orael. Our distinguished guest may not have given us, as yet, ||p full and 

* complete delineation of the female character. But this ho has done : he hat 
*not endeavoured,, to represent women as charming merely by tho aid d ao* 

* oomplishmenta, hd^ever elegant and graceful. He has not depicted tiiooe ProfeMor 

* acoompliahments as thlH^ esaentiala, but has spoken of them rather as alwajv Wilsoii foff. 

< inqnred by n love of domesticity, by fidelity, by purity, by innooeaee, by 

* charity, and by hope, which makes them discharge, under the meet difficult 
* circninstances, their duties; and which bringrorer th^i^patli in this world 

* some glimpses of the light of heaven. Mr. Dickeps may b#fssiired thaliliei^^ 

* is fehfor him all over Scotland a sentiment of kindness, affection, admiiitioa, 

<aiid kfve; and I know for certain that the khArledge el thdbe se&time&ta 

< must make him happy.' 
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'out to Jeffrey's to-day (lie is very unwell), and return 
ere to-morrow evening. If I don’t find a letter from 
l^when I come back, expect no Lights and Shadows 
Scottish Life from your indignant correspondent. 

' 'Mtilray the manager ihade very excellent, tasteful, and 
'geSlemanly mention of Macrcady, about whom Wilson 
'had been asking me ^rfivers questions during dinner.' 
'A hundred thanks for your letter,’ he writes four days 
later. ' I read it this morning with the greatest pleasure 
' and delight, and answer it with ditto, ditto. Where shall 
' I begin — about my darlings ? I am delighted wdth 
' Charley’s precocity. He takes arter his father, he does. 

‘ God bless them, you can’t imagine {you! how can you !) 

' how much I long to see them. It makes me quite 
‘ sorrowful to think of them. . . . Yesterday, 

' provost, council, and magistrates voted me by acclaii3(Sw 
' the freedom of the city, in testimony (I quote the letter 
'just received from "James Forrest, lord provost”) "of the 
' " sense entertained by them of your distinguished abilities 
‘ " as an author.” I acknowledged this morning iij appro- 
' priate terms the honour they had done me, and through 
' me the pursuit to which I was devoted. It ia handsome, 

' is it not ? ’ 


The parchment scroll of the city-freedom, recording the 
grounds on which it was voted, hung framed in hie 
study to thp last, and was one of his valued possessiona 
Answering some question of mine he told me further aa 
to the speakers, and gave some amusing glimpses of the 
party-spirit which still at that time ran high in the capital 
of the north. 
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‘The men who spolcs at the dinner wore all the most Ekw- 
" rising men liere, and chiefly at the Bar. They were all, ^ 

^ alternately, whigs and torics ; with some few radi^Ms, 

'such as Gordon, who gave the memory of Bums, He -is J. F. 

' Wilson’s son-in-law and the lord advocate’s nephew^— a 
' very mastci ly speaker indeed, wlio ought to becom^j^ a 
' distinguished man. Neaves, whet gave the other poets, 

' a little too lawyer-like for m> taste, is a great gun in the 
' courts. Mr. Primrose is Lord Rosebery’s son. Adam 
' Black, the publisher as you know. Dr. Alison, a very Speaker*. 

' popular friend of the poor. Robertson you know. Allan 
' you know. Colquhoun is an advocate. All those men 
' were selected for the toasts as being crack flpeakerg, 

‘ known men, and opposed to each othtjr very strongly in 
'nnlitiiMtiMPnr this reason, the professors and so forth who Folitio* 

^ ^ and psrtj. 

^•wijpon the platform al>out me made no speeches and 

' had none assigned them. I felt it was very remarkable 

‘to see such a number of grey-headed men gathered 

‘ about my brown flowing locks ; and' it struck most of 

‘ those '^ho were present very forcibly. The judges, soli- 

‘ citor-general, lord-advocate, and so forth, were all here to 

‘call, the4ay after our arrival. The judges never go to the judge*. 

‘public dinners in Scotland. Lord Meadowbank alone 

‘ broke through the custom, and none of his successors 

‘ have imitated him. It will give you a good notion of 

^'po/rty to hear that the solicitor-general and lord- 

‘advocate refused to go, though they had previously 

‘engaged, unhss the croupier or the chairman were a 

‘ whig. Both (Wilson and Robertson) were tones, simply 

‘because, Jeffrey excepted, no whig could be foi^nd who 
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*was adapted to the office. The solicitor laid strict in- 
‘junctions on Na'Jpier not to go if a whig wore not in office. 

‘ No wljig was, and he stayed away. I think this is good ? 

‘ — bearing in mind that all the old whigs of Edinburgh 
‘ were cracking their throats in the room. They give out 
‘ that they were ill, and the lord-advocate did actually lie 
‘ in bed all the afternoon ; but this is the real tnith, and 
‘ one of the judges told it mo with great glee. It seems 
‘ they couldn't quite trust Wilson or Rollfertson, as they 
‘ thought ; and feared some tory demonstration. Nothing 
‘ of the kind took place ; and ever since, these men haye 
‘ been the loudest in their praises of the whole affair.' 

The close of his letter tells us all his engagements, and 
completes his grateful picture of the hearty Scottish wel- 
come given him. It has also some personal touches that 
may be thought worth preserving. ‘ A threat reached me 
‘ last night (they have been hammering at it in their 

* papers, it seems, for some time) of a dinner at Glasgow. 

* But I hope, having circulated false rumours of r&f move- 

‘ ments, to get away before they send to me ; and only to 
‘ stop there on my way home, to change horses and Betild 
‘ to the post-office. . , . You will like to know how we 
‘ have been living. Here's a list of engagements, past and 
‘ present. Wejinesday, we dined at home, and went incog. 
‘ to the theatre at night, to Murray's box : the pieces 
‘admirably done, and M‘Ian in the Two Drovers quite 
‘ wonderful, and most affecting. Thursday, to Lord Hur** 
‘ray's; dinner and evening party. Friday, dixmer. 
‘ Sf^tuiday, to Jeffirey's, a beautiful place about three, xxdlea 
‘off' (Praig-crook, which at Lord huitoticn I 
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afterwards visited with him),, ‘stop there all night, diiio 
‘ on Sunday, and home at eleven. Moiiday, dine at Dr. 
‘ Alison’s, four miles off. Tuesday, dinner and evening 
‘ party at Allan’s. Wednesday, breakfast with Napier, 
‘ dine with Blackwoods seven miles off, evening party at 

* the treasurer’s of the town-council, supper with all the 
‘ artists (! !). Thursday, lunch at the solicitor-general’s, 
‘ dine at Lord Gillics’s, evening party at Joseph Gordon’s, 
‘ one of Brouj^am’s earliest supporters. Friday, dinner 
‘ and evening party at Robertson’s. Saturday, dine again 
‘ at Jeffrey’s ; back to the theatre, at half-past nine to the 

* moment, for public appearance ;• places all let, &c. &c. &c. 
‘ Sunday, off at seven o’clock in the morning to Stirling, 
‘and then to Callender, a stage further. Next day, to 
‘ Loch-cam, and pull up there for three days, to rest and 
‘ work. The moral of all this is, that there is no place 
‘ like home ; and that I thank God rpost heartily for 
‘ having given me a quiet spirit, and a heart that won^t 

* hold «^many people. I sigh for Devonshire^terrace and 
‘ Broadstairs, for battledore an^ shuttlecock; I want to 
•'•dine in a blouse with you and Mac; and I feel Topping's 
‘merits more acutely than I have ever done in my 
‘life. On Sunday evening the 17th of July I shall 
‘revisit my household gods, please heaven. I wish the 
‘ day were here. For God’s sake be in ilfaiting. I wish 
‘you and Mac would dine in Devonshire-tenuce that 
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* day with Fred. Ho ha.s tho key of the cellar. Do. 

‘ We shall be a4 Inverary in the Highlands on Tuesday 
‘ week, getting to it through the pass of Glencoe, of which 
‘ you may have heard ! On Thursday following we shall 
‘ he at Glasgow, where I shall hope to receive your last 
‘ letter before we meet. At Inverary, too, I shall make 
i sure of finding at least one, at the post-office. . , . Little 
‘ Allan is trying hard for tlie post of queen’s limner for 
" Scotland, vacant by poor Wilkie’s death. Every one is 

‘ in his favor but who is jobbing for some one else. 

' Appoint him, will you, and I’ll give up tho premier-ship. 

‘ — How 1 breakfasted to-day in the house where Scott 
‘ lived seven and twenty years ; how I have made solemn 
‘ pledges to write about missing children in the Edinburgh 

* Review, and will do my best to keep them; how I 
‘ have declined to be brought in, free gratis for nothing and 
' qualified to boot, for a Scotch county that’s going a-beg- 
‘ ging, lest I should be thought to have dined on 

‘ under false pretences ; these, with other marvels, shUI be 
' yours anon. ... I must leave off sharp, to get dressed 

* and off upon the seven miles dinner trip. Kate’s affec- 
'tionate regards. My hearty loves to Mac and Grim.' 
Grim was another great artist having the same beginning 
to his name, whose tra^c studies had suggested an epithet 
quite inapplicable to any of his personal qualities. 

The narrative of the trip to tho Highlands must have 
a chapter to itself and its incidents of adventure and ^ 
comedy. The latter chiefly were due to the guide who 
aooompanied him, a quasi-hi||^lander himself, n^ed a 
few pa^s back as Mr. Eindheart, whose was 
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Mr. Angus Fletcher, and to whom it hardly needs that 
I bhould give other mention than will be supplied by such 
future notices of him as my friend’s letters may contain. 
He had a wayward kind of talent, which he could never 
concentrate on a settled pursuit ; and though at the time 
we knew him first he had taken up the profession of a 
sculptor, he abandoned it soon afterwards. His mother, a 
woman distinguished by many remarkable qualities, lived 
now in the English lake-country ; and it was no fault of 
hers that this home was no longer her son’s. But what 
mainly had closed it to him was undoubtedly not less the 
secret of such liking for him as Dickens had. Fletcher’s 
eccentricities and absurdities, often divided by the thinnest 
paitition from the most foolish extravagance, but occa- 
sionally clever, and always the genuine though whimsical 
outgrowth of the life he led, had a curious sort of charm 
for Dickens. He enjoyed the oddity and humour ; 
toi^ated all the rest ; and to none more freely than to 
l^in^beart during the next few years, both in Italy and 
in England, opened his house and hospitality. The close 
of the poor fellow’s life, alas ! was in only too sod agree- 
ment with all the previous course of it ; but this will 
have mention hereafter. He is waiting now to introduce 
Dickens to the Highlands. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


ADVENTURES IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

1841. 

From Locli-earn-head Dickens wrote on Monday the 
5th of July, having reached it, ^wet through,’ at four that 
afternoon. ' Having had a great deal to do in a crowded 
'house on Saturday night at the theatre, we left Ediu- 
‘ burgh yesterday morning at half past seven, and travelled, 
‘ with Fletcher for our guide, to a place called Stewart’ s- 
‘ hotel, nine miles further than Callender. Wo had 
‘neglected to order rooms, and were obliged to make a 
‘ sitting-room of our own bed-chamber ; in which my 
‘ genius for stowing furniture away was of the very greatest 
‘ service. Fletcher slept in a kennel with three panes of 
‘glass in it, which formed part and poi’cel o^- a window; 
‘the other three panes whereof belonged to a man who 
‘ slept on the other side of the partition. He told me this 
‘ morning that he had had a nightmare all night, and had 
‘ screamed horribly, he knew. The stranger, as you may 
‘ suppose, hired a gig and went off at full gallop with the 
‘ first glimpse of daylight.* Being very tired (for we had 

* Poor good Mr. Fletcher had, among hhi other peoulinritiee, a habit of 
venting any particular emotion in a wildneaa of ciy that went beyond even the 
« * % , 
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^ not had more than three hours* sleep on the previous The High- 

,, r r LAWM *. 

' night) we lay till ten' this morning ; and at half past 1841. 

‘ eleven • went through the Trossachs to Loch-katrine, C. D. 

' where 1 walked from the hotel after tea last night. It is j. p. 

' impossible to say what a glorious scene it was. It rained 

' as it never does rain anywhere but here. Wo conveyed 

"Kate uf) a rocky pass to go and see the island of the 

* Lady of the Lake, but she gave in after the first five Iilwid of 

4iio L&dy 

" minutes, and we loft her, very picturesque and uncomfort- of th« 

^ able, with Tom ’ (the servant they had brought with 
them from Devonshire-terrace) ‘ holding an umbrella over 
‘ her head, while we climbed on. Wiien we came back, 


* she hod gone into the carriage. Wo were wet through 
' to the skin, and came on in thai state four and twenty 
‘miles. Fletcher is very good natured, and of extraor- 
‘ dinary use in these outlandish parts. His habit of going The tra- 
‘into kitchens and bars, disconcerting at Broadstairs, is 


descriptive power of his friend, who referred to it frequently in his Broad - 
stairs letters. Here is an instance (20th Sept. 1840) * Mrs. M. being in the 

* next inaohine the other day heard hiu« bowl like a a ulf (as he does) when he 

* first touched the cold water. I am glad to have my former story in that 

* respect confirmed. Thcle is no sound on earth like it. In the infomal 

* regions thero may be, but elsewhere there is no compound addition ol irild 

* beasts that could produce its like for their total. The description of Iho 

* wolves in Jtobinton Cnuot is the nearest thing ; but it’s feeble — very feoblo 

^ -*in compariaon. ' Of the generally amiable aide to all hia eccentricitiei 1 Ptotohar^a 
am tempted to give an illustration from the same letter. * An slu-rmii^g legpert eoeen- 

* being brought to me the other day that he was preaching, I betook Biysetf to 

* the spot and found he was reading Wordsworth to a family on the 

* outside the house, in the open air and public way. The whole town won 
*out When he had given them a taste of Wordsworth, he sent kptU ft for 
*Htb. Norton’s book, and entertained them with selections Inai th«A ^ 

* ooneluded with an imitation of Mrs. Hemans reading heir own poetiy, 

*be perfonued with a pocket-handkerildef om hU hetd to 

* — aU this in pnblio, before eveiyboiy.* 
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*here of great service. Not expecting us till six, they 
‘ hadn’t lighted our fires when we arrived here ; and if you 
‘had seen him (with whom the responsibility of the 
‘omission rested) running in and out of the sitting-room 
‘ and the two bed-rooms with a great pair of bellows, with 
‘ which he distractedly blew each of the fires out in turn, 
‘ you would have died of laughing. He had on his head a 
‘ great higMand cap, on his back a white coat, and cut such 
; a figure as even the inimitable can’t depicter . . . 

‘The Inns, inside and out, are the queerest places 
‘ imaginable. From the road, this one,’ *at Loch-earn- 
head, ‘looks like a white wall, with windows in it by 
‘mistake. We have a good sitting-room though, on the 
‘ first floor : as large (but not as lofty) as my study. The 
‘ bedrooms are of that size which renders it impossible for 
‘ you to move, after you have taken your boots off, without 
‘ chipping pieces out of your lo^s. There isn’t a basin in 
‘ the Highlands which wdll bold my face ; not a drawer 
‘ which “will open after you have put your clothes in it ; 
‘ not capacious enough to wet your tooths 

‘ brush. The huts are wretched and miserable beyond all 
‘description. The food (for those who can pay for it) 


*^‘not bad,” as M would say : oatcake, mutton, botch 
^^]^tch, trout from the lobh, small beer bottled, n^arin^l|hu^ 


^and whiskey. Of the last named article 1 
'about a pint to-day. The weather is what they caU4| 
« — ^which means that the sky is a vast water-spout 



‘ never leaves off emptying itself ; and the liquor has :^o 


‘ more effect than water. , * ^ . I am going tp work to- 
♦ * 

‘ morrow, an^ hope b^ore^leaving here tp write you 
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‘The elections liavc been sad work indeed. That they Thi Hioh 
‘should return Sibthoi-p and reject Bulwer, is, V)y Heaven, ' i84l. 

‘ a national disgrace. ... 1 don’t wonder the devil flew over ”(j. n. 
‘Lincoln. Tlie peojde were far too addle-headed, oven for 
‘ him 1 don’t bore you with accounts of Ben this and Pe«rH 

d n olection't. 

‘ that, and Ijoclis of all sorts of names, but tins is a 

‘ wonderful r(‘gion. 'J’he way the mists were stalking 

‘ about to-day, and the clouds lying down upon the hills ; 

‘ the deep ghms, the high rocks, the rushing waterfalls, and 

‘ the roaring rivers down in deep gulfs below ; w^ere all 

‘ stupendous This house' is wedged round by groat heights (trand 

‘ that are lost in the clouds; and the loch, twelve miles long, ‘*^^*‘***’^' 

‘ stretches out it>s dreary length before the windows. In 

‘ my next, 1 shall soar to the sublime, perhaps in this 

• here present writing I confine myself to the ridiculous. 

‘ But I am always,’ &c. &c. 

His next letter bore the date of ‘ Ballechelish, Friday Proiid^Ue 
‘evening, ninth July, 1841 , half past nine, P.M.' and* 
desci*i(>ed what w'e had often longed to see together, the 
Pass of Glencoe. , . . ‘ I can’t go to bed without writing to 
‘ you from here, though the po^t will not leave this place 
‘ until we have left it, and arrived at another. On looking 
‘ over the route which Lord Murray made out for me/'t Changm in 
‘ found he had put down Thursday next for Abbottfoft| 
^^^'^I^lwirgl^-a-bbey, and a j&urney of seventy mile# 

^ ! Therefore, and as Pwas happily able to steal 

^‘a'lliSirch upon myself at Loch-eam-head, and to finish 
‘in two days what 1 thought would take me three, we 
leave here to-morrow morning ; and, bmng e 
‘day earlier than we intended at all the places between 


VOL. I. 
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‘ this and Mclroso (vvliicL we jirupose to reach by 
‘ Wednesday night), we shall have a whole day for Scott’s 
‘house and tomb, and still be at York on Saturday 
‘evening, and home, God willing, on Sunday. . . . We 
‘ left Loch-eaim-head last night, and went to a place called 
‘ Killin, eight miles from it, where we slept I walked 
‘ some six miles with Fletcher after we got there, to see a 
‘waterfall : and truly it was a magnificent sight, foaming 
‘ and crashing down three great steeps of riven rock ; 
‘ leaping over the first as far off as you could carry your 
‘ eye, and rumbling and foaming down into a dizzy pool 
‘ below you, with a deafening roar. To-day we have had a 
‘journey of between 50 and 60 miles, through the bleakest 
‘ and most desolate part of Scotland, where the hill-tops 
‘ are still covered with great patches of snow, and the road 
‘ winds over steep mountain passes, and on the brink of 

* deep brooks and precipices. Jlio cold all day has been 

* intense j and the rain sometimes most violent. It has 
‘ been impossible to keep warm, by any means ; even 
‘ whiskey failed ; the wind was too piercing even for that. 

‘ One stage of ten miles, over a place called the Black-mount, 
‘ took us two hours and a half to do ; and when we came 
‘ to a lone public called the King’s-house, at the entrance 
‘ to Glencoe — tb^l'^as about three o’clock — ^we were weU 
‘nigh frozen. We got a fire directly, and in twenty 
‘ minutes they served us up some famous kippered salmon, 
‘ broiled ; a broiled fowl ; hot mutton ham and poached 
‘ eggs ; pancakes ; oatcake ; wheaten bread ; butter ; 
‘ bottled porter ; hot water, lump sugar, and whiskey ; of 
‘ which we made a very hearty meal All the way, the 
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‘ road had })een among moors and mountains with huge Th» Hwh- 

‘ niassos of rook, which fell down Ood knows where, i 84 l. 

‘ sprinkling tlio ground in every direction, and giving it o. D, 

‘ tlio as])ect of the burial place of a race of giants. Now j ^ 

‘ and then we pa.sst d a hut or two, wiili neither window nor 

‘chimiiev, and the smok(‘ of th(' ]»eat fire rolling out at the 

‘ door. But there were not six of these dwellings in a 

‘dozen miles ; and anything so bleak and wild, and mighty 

‘ in its lontdiness, as the W'hole country, it is impossible 

‘to conci'ive. Glencoe itself is perfectly ievrlhle. The The pas# 

of Glencoe. 

‘pass is an awful place. It is shut in on each side by 
‘ enormous rocks from which great torrents come rushing 
‘ down in all directions. In amongst these rocks on one 
‘ side of the pass (the left as we came) there are score.s of 
‘glens, high up, wdiich form such haunts as you might 
‘ imagine yourself wandering in, in the very height and 
‘madness of a fever. Thej^ will live in my drearna for 
‘years — I was going to say as long as 1 live, and I 
‘seriously think so. The very recollection of them makes 
‘ me shudder. . . Well, I will not bore jrou wdth iny impros- 
‘ sions of these tremendou.s wilds, but they really are 
‘fearful in their grandeur and amazing solitude. Wales 
‘ is a mere toy compared with them/ 

The further mention of his guide's whimsical ways may 
stand, for it cannot now be the possible occasion of pain Or 
annoyance, or of anything but very innocent laughter. 

‘We are now in a bare white- house on the l)ank8 of Loch 
‘ Loch-leven, but in a comfortably furnished room oh 

‘the top of the house — that is, on the first floor 

‘with the rain pattering against the window as though 

X a 
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'it were December, the wind howling dismally, a cold 
'damp mist on everything without, a blazing fire within 
‘ halfway up the chimney, and a moat infernal Pipiu' 
‘jiractising under the window for a competition of pipers 
‘ which iis to come oft* shortly. . . The store of anectlotes 
‘of Fletcher with which we shall return, will last a long 
‘ time. It seems that the F’s are an extensive clan, 
‘ and that his father was a highlander. Accordingly, 
‘ wherever he goes, he finds out some cotter or small 
‘farmer who is his cousin I wish you could see him 
‘ waj^ing into his cousins curds and cream, and into their 
‘dairies generally 1 Yesterday morning between eight and 
‘ nine, I was sitting writing at the open window, when the 
‘postman came to the inn (which at Loch-earn-head is 
‘ the post office) for the letters. He is going away, when 
‘Fletcher, who has been wiiting somewhere below stairs, 
‘ laishes out, and cries “ Halloa there ! Is that the Post ? ” 
‘“Yes!” somebody answers. “Call him back!” says 
‘Fletcher: “Just sit down till I’ve done, and don't go 
‘ “ aivay till I tell you." — Fancy! The General Pgst, with 
‘the letters of forty villages in a leathern bag! . . . To- 
‘ morrow at Oban, Sunday at Inverary. Monday at Tarbet. 
‘Taesday at Glasgow (and that night at Hamilton). 
‘Wednesday at Melrose. Thursday at Ditto. Friday I 
^don’t know whft. Saturday at York. Sunday — how 
»^glad 1 shall be to shake hands with you. My love 
‘to Mac. I thought he*d have written once. Ditto to 
‘ Macready. I had a very nice and welcome letter from 
‘ him, and a most hearty one from Elliotson. . . . F.S. Half 
‘ asleep. excuse drowsiness of matter and composition. 
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‘ I shall he full of joy to meet another letter from you I 
‘ . P.F.S. They speak Gaelic here, of course, and 
‘many of the ctunmon people understand very little 
‘English. Since I wrote this letter, I rang the girl 
‘ uphtiiirs, and gave elaborat(‘ directions (you know my 
‘ way) for a pint of sherry to be made into boiling negus ; 

‘ mentioning all the ingredients one by one, and particularly 
‘ nutmeg. When I had (piito finished, seeing her obviously 
‘ bewildered, I said, with great gravity, “ Now you know 
‘ “ what you’re going to order?” Oh yes. Sure.” “What?” 

‘ — a jiause — “Just” — another pause — “Just plon|^ of 
‘ “ mxthergs ’ 

The iinpn'ssion made upon him by the Pass of Glencoe 
was not overstated in this h*ttei. It continued with him 
as he there cxpres.ses it ; and, os we shall see hereafter, 
even where he expected to find Nature in her most 
desolate grandeur on the dreary waste of an American 
prairie, his imagination went back with a higher satisfao 
tion to Glencoe. But his experience of it is not yet com- 
pletely told. The sequel was in a letter of two days 
later date from ‘Dalmally, Sunday, July the eleventh, 
‘ 1841 .* 

* As there was no place of this name in our route, ^ou 
‘ will be surprised to see it at the head of this preset 
‘ writing. But our being here is a P# of such movii^ 
‘ accidents by flood and fleld as will astonish you. If 
* should happen to have your hat on, take it off, that jom 
‘hair may stand on end without any interruption. Ti 
‘ get from Ballyhoolish (as I am obliged to spell it whei 
‘ Fletcher is not in the way; and be is out at this moment 
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Ho Ohan, it is necessary to cross two ferries, on(‘ of which 
‘ is an arm of tlic sea, eight or ten miles broad. Into this 
‘ ft‘rry-l)oat, passengers, carriagt‘s, horses, and a, 11, ^et bodily, 
‘and are got across by hook or by crook if the weather be 
‘ reasonably fine. Yesterday morning, however, it blew 
‘ such a strong gale that the landlord of the inn, where wo 
‘had paid for horses all the way to Oban (thiity miles), 

‘ honestly came upstairs just as we were' starting, with the 
‘ money in his hand, and told us it would b(' impossible to 
‘ cross. There was nothing to be done but to come back 
‘ five and thirty miles, through Glencoe and Tnverouran, 

‘ to a place called Tyndruin, whence a road twtdve miles 
‘ long crosses to Dalmally, which is sixteen miles from 
‘ Inverary. Accordingly we turned back, and in a great 
‘ storm of wind and rain began to retrace the dreary road 
^ we had come the day before. . . I was not at all ill pleased 
^ to have to come again through that awful Glencoe. If 
‘ it had been tremendous on the previous day, yesterday 
‘it was perfectly horrific. It had rained all night, and 
‘ was raining then, as it only does in these parts. Through 
‘the whole glen, which is ten miles long, torrents were 
‘ boiling and foaming, and sending up in every direction 
‘ spray like the smoke of great fires. They were rushing 
‘down every hill and mountain side, and tearing like 
‘ devils across the path, and down into the depths of the 
‘ rocks. Some of the hills looked as if they were full of 
‘silver, and had cracked in a hundred places. Others 
‘as if they were frightened, and had broken out into a 
‘ deadly sweat. In others there was no compromise or 
‘ division of streams, but one great torrent came roaring 
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‘down with a doaferiin^ noise, and a rushing of water that Tub Hiuh- 
‘ wOvS quite appalling. Such a »paef, in short (thats the i84i. 

‘ country word), lias not be(*n known for many years, and c. D. 

‘ the sights and sounds were beyond description. The post- j ^ 

‘ hoy was not at all at his ease, and tho horses were veiy 
‘ much irightened (as well they might be) by the porjietual 
‘raging and roaring; one of them started as we came 

‘ down a stei‘p place, and we were within that much ( ) 

‘ of tumbling over a precipice ; just then, too, the drag 
‘ broke, and we wore obliged to go on as we best could, 

‘without it : getting out e^ery now and then, and hanging Dangeroun 
‘ on at th(‘ back of the carriage to prevent its rolling down 
‘ too fast, and going Heaven knows wliere. Well, in this 
‘pleasant state of things we came to King’s-house again, 

‘ having been four hours doing the sixteen miles. The 
‘ rumlile where Tom sat was by this time so full of water, 

‘ that he was obliged V) borrow a gimlet, and bore holes in 
‘ the bottom to let it run out. The horses that were to 
‘take us on, were out upon the hills, somewhere within 
‘ten miles round and three* or four bare-legged fellows 
‘ went out to look for ’em, while we sat by the lire and 

* tried to dry ourselves. At last we got off again (without Incidents 

end eoci’ 

‘the drag and with a broken spring, no smith living dents. 

‘ within ten miles), and went .limping on to Inverouran. 

‘ In the first three miles we were in a ditch and out again, 

‘ and lost a horse’s shoe. All this time it never once left 

* ofif raining; and was very windy, very cold, very misty, and 
' most intensely dismal. So we crossed the Black-mounI, 

‘ and came to a place we had passed the day before, where 
' a rapid river runs over a bed of broken rock. Now, this 
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‘ river, sir, had a bridge la.st wintei', but the bridg( l)roke 
‘ down, wlion the thaw came, and has never since been 
‘ mended ; so travellers cross upon a little platform, made 
‘ of njugh deal planks stretching from rock to rock ; and 
‘ carriages and liorscs ford the winter, at a certain point. 

' As the platform is the reverse of steady (we had proved this 
‘ tlie day before), is very slippery, and affords anything but 
‘ a pleasant footing, having only a trembling little rail on 
‘ one side, and on the other nothing between it and the 
‘foaming sti’cain, Kate decided to remain in the carriage, 

‘ and tr\ist herself to the wheels rather than to her feet. 

‘ Fletcher and 1 had got out, and it was going away, wlien 
‘ I advised her, as 1 had done several times before, to come 
‘ with us ; for I saw that the water was very high, the 
‘current being greatly swollen by tlie rain, and that the 
‘ post-boy had been eyeing it in a very disconcerted manner 
‘ for the last half liour. This decided her to come out ; 
‘ and Fletcher, she, Tom, and I, began to cross, while the 
'carriage went about a quarter of a miU jdown the bank, 
‘ in search of a shallow place. The platfcwW'Bhook so much 
‘ that we could only come across two at a time, and then 
‘ it felt as if it were liung on springs. As to the wind and 
‘ rain ! . . . well, put into one gust all the wind and rain you 
‘ ever saw and heard, and you’ll have some faint notion of 
‘ it ! When we got safely to the opposite bank, there came 
‘ riding up a wdld highlander, in a great plaid, whom we 
‘ recognized as the landlord of the inn, and who without 
‘ taking the least notice of us, went dashing on, — with the 
‘plaid he was wrapped in, streaming in the wind,— 
* screeching in Gaelic to the post-boy on the opposite bank, 
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'and niakiri^^ the most frantic gestures you ever saw, in 
‘ which he was joined by some other wild man on foot, 
' who had come across hy a short cut, knee-deep in mire 
‘and water. As we began to see what this meant, wo 
‘ (that IS, Fletchei and J) scrambled on after them, while 
‘ tlic boy, horses, and carriage were plunging in the water, 
‘which left only the horses heads and the boy’s body 
‘ visililt'. By the time we got up to them, the man on 
‘ horseback and the men on foot were perfectly mad with 
‘ pantomime ; for as to any of their shouts being heard by 
‘the boy, the wat(‘r made such a great noise that they 
‘ might as w^ell have been dumb. It made me quite sick 
‘ to think how I should have felt if Kate had been inside. 

‘ The carriage wont round ami round like a great stone, 

‘ the boy was as pale as death, the horses were Htiliggling 
‘and plashing and snorting like sea-animals, and we were 
‘all roaring to^ the driver to throw himself off and let 
‘them and the coach go to the devil, when suddenly it 
‘ came all right -(^Ijiving got into shallow water), and, all 
‘tumbling and^%l*ipping and jogging from side to side, 
‘climbed up to the dry land. I assure you we looked 
‘ rather queer, as we wiped our faces and stared at each 
‘other in a little cluster round about it. It seemed that 
‘ the man on horseback had been looking at us through a 
‘ telescope as we came to the track, and knowing that the 
‘ place was very dangerous, and seeing that we meant to 
‘ bring the carriage, had come oir at a great gallop to show 
‘ the di-iver the only place where he could cross. By <he 
‘ time he came up, the man had taken the water at a 
‘ wrong place, and in a word was as nearly droijrned (with 
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‘carria^o, horses, luggage, and all) as ever man w’as. 

' W[is ihls a good adventure ? 

‘We all went on to the inn — the wild^'ihan galloping 
‘on first, to get a fire liglited — and there we dined on 
‘ eggs and bacon, oat-cake, and whiskey ; and changed 
‘ and dried ourselves. The place was a mere knot of 
‘ little outhouses, and in one of these there were fifty 
‘highlanders all drvitk. . . . Some were drovers, some 
‘pipers, and some workmen engaged to build a hiinting- 
‘ lodge for Lord Breadalbane hard by, who had been 
‘driven in by stress of weather. One was a paper-hanger. 

‘ He had come out three days before to paper the inn’s 
‘ best room, a chamber almost large enough to keep a 
‘ Newfoundland dog in ; and, from the first half hour 
‘ after His arrival to that moment, had been hopelessly 
' and irreclaimably drunk. They were lying about in alf 
‘ directions : on forms, on the ground, about a loft over- 
‘ head, round the turf-fire wrapped in plaids, on the 
‘ tables, and under them. We paid our bill, thanked our 
‘ host very heartily, gave some money to his children, 

‘ and after an hour’s rest came on again. At ten o’clock 
‘at night, we reached this place, and were oveijoyed to 
‘ find quite an English inn, with good beds (those we have 
‘ slept on, yet, have always been of straw), and every 
‘ possible comfort. We breakfasted this morning at half 
‘ past tfen, and at three go on to Inverary to dinner. I 
‘ believe the very rough part of the journey is over, and 
‘ 1 am really glad of it. Kate sends all kind of regards. I 
‘ shall hope to find a letter from you at Inveraiy when the 
‘ post reacljes there, to-monow. I wrote to Oban yesterday, 
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‘ desiring tlie post-office keeper to send any he might have 
' for us, over to tliat place. Love to Mac.’ 

Ori»‘ more Wfer, brief but ovci'flowing at every word 
with his generous nature, must close the delightful series 
written from Scotland. It was dated from Inverary the 
day following his (‘xciting adventure; promised me another 
from Melrose (which has unfortunately not been kept with 
the rest); and enclosed the invitation to a public dinner 
at Glasgow ‘ I liave returned for answer that I am on 
‘ my way home, on pressing business connected with my 
‘ w’eekly publication, and can’t stop. But I have offered to 
' come down any day in September oi* October, and accept 
‘ the honour then. Now, I shall come and return per mail ; 
‘and if this suits them, enter inO a solemn league and 
* covenant to come with me. Do. You must. I am sure 
‘ you will . . . Till my next, and always afterwards, God 
‘ bless you. I got your welcome letter this morning, and 
‘ have read it a hundred times. What a pleasure it is^ 

‘ Kate’s best regards. I am dying for Sunday, and wouldn’t 
' stop now for twenty dinners 6f twenty thousand each, 

‘Will Lord John meet the parliament, or resign first?* 
I agreed to accompany him to Glasgow; but filness inter- 
cepted that celebration. 
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CHAPTER XVIJ. 

AGAIN AT BROADSTAIRS 
1841. 

Soon after Lis return, at the upening of August, he 
went to Broadstaira ; and tiie direction in whicli that last 
question shows his thoughts to have been busy, was that 
to which he turned his first holiday leisure. He sent me 
some rhymed squilia as his anonymous contribution to the 
fight the liberals were then making, againat what was 
believed to be intended by the return to office of the 
toriea ; ignorant as we were how much wiser tlian his party 
the statesman then at the head of it was, or how greatly 
what we all most desired would be advanced by the very 
success that had been most disheartening. There will be no 
harm now in giving one of these pieces, which will suffi- 
ciently show the tone of all of them, and with what a 
hearty relish they were written, I doubt indeed if he ever 
enjoyed anything more than the power of thus taking part 
occasionally, unknown to outsiders, in the sharp conflict 
the press was waging at the time. * By Jove how radicsd 
‘I am' Jetting!’ he wrote to me (13th August). *I 
' wax stronger and stronger in the true principles every 
* day. I don’t know whether it’s the sea, or no, but so it 
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‘ ih’ He would at times even talk, in moments of sudden 
iudigiiatiou at the political outlook, of carrying off him- 
self and liis household gods, like CoriolaniiR, to a world 
(‘ls(‘\vhc‘ro ! ‘Thank God there is a Van Dieinen’s-lnnd. 
‘ Tliat’s my comfort. Now, I wonder if I should make a 
‘good settler’ 1 vvon(ler, if I wont to a new colony with 
‘ my head, hands, legs, and health, I should force myself 
‘ to the to]) of th(‘ social milk-pot and live upon the 
‘ cream ! What do you think ? Upon my word I believe 
‘ I should ’ 

His political R([uibs during the tory interregnum com- 
prised some ca])ital subjects for pictures after the manner 
of Pei or Pindar ; hut that which I select has no touch of 
personal satire in it, and he would himself, for that reason, 
have least ohjected to its revival. Thus ran his new 
version of ‘ The Fine Old English Gentleman, to be said 
' or sung at all conservatfve dinners.’ 

I'll sing you a new ballad, and I’ll warrant it first-rate, 

Of the days of that old gentleman ^ko had that j^ld estate ; 

When they spent the public money at a bountiful old rate 
On ev’ry mistress, pimp, and scamp, at ev’ry noble gate, 

In the fine old English Tory times ; 

Soon may they come again ! 

The good old laws were garnished well with gibbets, whips, and ohalns, 
With fine old English penalties, and fine old English pains, 

With rebel heads and seas of blood once hot in rebel veins i 
?or'all these things were requisite to guard the rioh old gains 
Of the fine old English Tory times ; 

Soon may they oome again 1 

This brave old code, like Argus, had a hundred watohfnl eyes, 

And ev’zy English peasant had his good old English spies, 
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To tempt Ills etarvingf diBcontont with fine old rjiii^'lish lic«, 

Then call the good old Yeomanry to stop Mb jiccvimIi cries, 

In the fine old EngliHh Tory times ; 

Soon may they come again 1 

The good old times for cutting throats that cried out in their need, 

The good old times for hunting men who held their fathers’ creed, 

The good old times when William Titt, as all good men agreed, 

.Came down direct from Paradise at more than railroad speed. . . . 

Oh the fine old English ^’ory times ; 

When will they come again I 

In those rare days, the press was seldom known to snarl or bark, 

But sweetly sang of men in pow’r, like any tuneful lark ; 

Grave judges, too, to all their evil deeds were in the daik , 

And not a man in twenty score knew how to make his mark. 

Oh the fine old English Tory times ; 

Soon may they come again ! . . . . 

But Tolerance, though slow in flight, is strong-wing’d in the main ; 
-That night must oome on those fine days, in course of time was plain ; 
Tlie pure old spirit struggled, but its struggles were in vain ; 

A nation’s grip w^as on it, and it died in’choaking pain, 

With the fine old English Tory days, 

All of the olden time. 

The bright old day now again ; the cry runs through the land, 

In England there bread I in Ireland — sword and brand ! 

JLnd povai^, shall swell the rich and grand, 

So, rally rvdetfs with the gentle iron hand, 

Of the fine old English Tory days ; 

Hail to the coming time I 


Of matters in which interested 

before he quitted properly be 

named. He had alwi^ 8|ad|mthis^ as strongly 

as Archbishop Whately did, wtth Doctor ElUotson’s 
mesmeiic investigations* and, reinforced as these were 
in the present year by the displays of a Belgian youth 
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auotlur friend, Mr. Chaunoy Hare Towushend, Loriwn 

1841. 

broiiglit over to England, the subject, which to the last 

liad an attraction for him, was for the time ratlier ardently 
follo^v(‘d 111 ) Tli(‘ improvement during the last few years Metropo- 
in th(‘ London jaisons was anotht*r matter of eager and prUoM. 
pleased I'lnpiiry witli him ; and he took frequent means of 
stating wliat in this r(‘spect liad been done, since even the 
date \\heu his SL’efches were written, by two most efficient 
public officers at Cdcrkenwell and Tothill-field.s, Mr. Ches- 
terton and Lieutenant Tracey, wdiom the course of these 
eiKjuirics turned into jirivate friends. His last letter to mo 
beibie lie (juitted town sufficiently explains itself. ‘Slow 
‘ rises worth by j)overty deprest ’ was the thought in hw 
mind at every part of his can c r and he never for a 
moment was unmindful of the duty it imposed upon him. 

‘ I subscrilied for a couple of copies * (31 st July) ‘ of this Book a 
‘ little book. I knew nothing of the man, hut he wrote 
‘ me a very modest letter of two lines, some weeks ago. I 
‘ have been much affected by the little biography at the 
‘ beghjniug, and I thought yuu would like to share the 
‘ emotion it had rai.sed in me. I wish we were all in £dei|;^ 

* again — for the sake of these toiling creaturee.’ 

In the middle of August (Monday 16th} I had lumounce- Btoas- 
ment that he was coming up for special purposes. * I ait 
‘down to write to you without an atom of nows to ^ 

‘ communicate. Yes I bave**-^mething that will surprise 
‘you, who are pent up itt dark 'and dismal lincolnV 
‘ inn-fields. It is the brightest day you ever saw. The A day in 
'bud is sparkling on the water so that I can hardly ^ 

‘bear to look at it. The tide is in, and the fishing 
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‘ boats are daneing like mad. Upon tlie gieen-topped 
^cliffs tli(‘ corn is c\it and piled in slaK-ks ; and thousands 
'of Imttertlies are fluttering about, taking the bright 
' littl(‘ r(‘d flags at the mast-heads for flowers, and panting 
'witli delight accordingly. [Here tlu' Inimitable, unable 
‘ to resist the brilliancy out of doors, break t'th otf, 
' rushetli to th(‘ machines, and jdungeth into the sea. 
* Returning, he juoct'edeth ;] Jeffrey is just as he was 
‘ when he wrote the letter I sent you. No better, and no 
‘worse. I had a hotter from Napier on Saturday, urging 
‘ the children’s-labour subject upon me But, as I hear from 
‘ Southwood Smith that therc^port cannot be printed until 
‘ the new parliament has sat at the least six weeks, it will 
‘be impossible to produce it before the January number. 
‘ J sball bo in town on Saturday morning and go straight 
‘ to yoff. A letter has come from little Hall begging that 
‘ when I do come to town I will dine there, they wish 
‘ to talk about the new story. 1 have written to say that 
‘ I will do so on Saturday, and we will go together; but I 
‘ shall be by no means good company. ... I have more 
‘ than half a mind to start a bookseller of my own. I 
‘ could ; with good capital too, as you know ; and ready 
‘ t|p spend it. Varden heivare ! ’ 

Small causes of displeasure had been growing out the 
Clock, and were alino.st unavoidably incident to the p4pdon 
in which he found himself respecting it. Its discontinuance 
had become necessary, the strain upon himself being too 
great without the help from others which experience had 
shown to be impracticable ; but I thought he had not met 
the difficulty wisely by undertaking, which already he 
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had done, to begin a new story so early as the following 
March. Oi» his arrival then^fore wo decided on another 
plan, with which wo went armc‘d that Saturday afternoon 
to his j>ul)lis]i(*rs ; and of which the result will bo best 
told by himself. He had returned to Broadstairs the 
following morning, and next day (Monday the 28rd of 
August) lie wrote to me in very enthusiastic terms of tho 
share I liad taken in what he calls ‘ the development on 
‘ i^aturday afternoon ; when I thought Chapman very 
‘ manly and sensihle, Hall morally and physically feeble 
‘ though p<*rh*etly well intentiuned, and both tho state* 

‘ ment and reception of the project <juito triumphant. 
‘ Didn’t you think so too C A fortnight later, Tuesday the 
7th of Si‘ptoml>er, the agreement was signed in my 
cbaralK'rs, and its terms were to the effect following. The 
Clock was to cease with the close of Barnahy thfe 

respective ownerships continuing as provided ; and the new 
work in twenty numbers, similar those of Blckvjick and 
Nickleby, was not to begin until after an interval of twelve 
months, in November 1842. ^During it-s publication he 
was to receive £200 monthly, to be accounted as part of 
the expenses ; for all which, and all risks incident, the 
publishers made themselves responsible, under conditions 
the same as m the Clock agreement ; except that, out 
the of each number, they were to have only a 

fouf&i three fourths going to him, and this arrangement 
was to hold good until tho termination of six months from 
the completed book, when, upon payment to him of a 
fourth of the value of all ezistiug stock, they were to have 
half the future interest. During the twelve months' 
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interval before the book began, he was to be paid £150 
each month ; but this was to be drawn from his three 
fourths of the profits, and in no way to int(*rfere with the 
monthly payments of £200 while the publication was 
going on.* Such was the ‘project,’ excepting only a provi- 
sion to l)c mentioned hereafter against the improbable 
event of the profits being inadequate to the repayment ; 
and my only drawback from the satisfaction of my own 
share in it, arose from my fear of the use he was likely to 
make of the leisure it afforded him. 

Tliat this fear was not illfounded appeared at the close 
of the next note I had from him. ‘ There’s no news ’ (13th 
September) ‘ since my last. We are going to dine with 
‘ Rogers to-day, and with Lady Essex, who is also here. 
‘ Rogers is much pleased with Lord Ashley, who was offered 
‘ by Peel a post in the government, but resolutely refused 
‘ to take office unless Peel pledged himself to factory 
‘ improvement. Peel “ hadn’t made up his mind ” ; and 
‘ Lord Ashley was deaf to all other inducements, though 
‘ they must have been very tempting. Much do I honour 
‘ him for it. I am in an exquisitely lazy state, bathing, 
‘ walking, reading, lying in the sun, doing everything but 
‘ working. This frame of mind is superinduced by the 
‘ prospect of i*est, and the promising arrangements which I 
‘ owe to you. I am still haunted by visions of America, 
‘ night and day. To miss tliis opportunity would be a 
‘ sad thing. Kate cries dismally if I mention the subject 
" But, God willing, I think it mvst be managed somehow !’ 

* * M. WAS quite iighoMt last night (9th of September) at the brilliaiu^ of 
* the C. a H. amngement : which ia worth noting perhapa. ’ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

EVE OF THE VISIT TO AMERICA. 

1H4L 

Thk notion of America wari in his tninrl, as we have Broad- 
se(‘n, when he first projected the Clock, and a very hearty *i84l! 
letter from Wasliinj^ton Irving about little Nell and the 
Curioaity Shop, expressing the d<-]ight with his writings OrwotlngH 
and the yeaniings to himself whicli ha<i indeed been pouring A^T^rica. 
in upon him for some time from f3very part/ of the States, 
had very strongly revived it. He answered Irving with more 
than his own warmth : unable to thank him enough for his 
cordial and generous praise, or to tell him what lasting 
gratification it had given, * k wi.sh I could find in your B«pl^ to 

* welcome letter,’ he added, 'some hint of an intention to to^l^ng. 

* visit England. I should love to go with you, as I have 
‘ gone, God knows how often, into Little-britain, and East- 

* cheap, and Green-arbour-court, and Westminster-abbey, 

‘ * It would gladden my heart to compare notes with you 
‘ about all those delightful places and people that I used to 

* walk about and dream of in the -day time, wlien a very 

* small and not-over-particularly-taken-care-of boy.* After 
interchange of these letter the subject was frequently 
revived ; upon his return from Scotland it began to take 

B 2 
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shapo as a thing that somcliow or otlu'r, at no very 
distant date, ^nanf he ; and at last, near the end of a 
lett(‘r filled with many unimportant things, the announce- 
ment, doubly underlined, came to mo. 

The decision once taken, lie was in his usual fever until 
its difficulties were disposed of. The objections to st'paratioii 
from the children led at first to the notion of taking them, 
but this was as quickly abandoned ; and what remained to 
be overcome yielded readily to the kind offices of Macready, 
the offer of whose home to the little ones during the time 
of absence, though not accepted to the full (‘xtent, gavi' 
yet the assurance needed to quiet natural apprehensions. 
All this, including an arrangement for publication of such 
notes as might occur to him on the journey, took but a 
few days ; and I was reading in ray chambers a letter he 
had written the previous day from Broadstairs, when a 
note from him reached me, written that morning in 
London, to tell me he was on his way to take share of my 
breakfiist. He had come overland by Canterbury after 
posting his first letter ; had seen Macready the previous 
night ; and had completed some part of the arrangements. 
This mode of rapid procedure was characteristic of him 
at all similar times, and will appear in the few following 
extracts from his letters. 

*Now* ( 19 th September) 'to astonish you. After 
' balaucing, considering, and weighing the matter in every 
‘ point of view, I have made up my mind (with God’s 
'leave) to go to America— and to start as boon 
* AFTER Christmas as it will be safe to go.’ Further 
information was promised immediately; and a request 
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followed, characteristic as any he could have added to his 
design of travelling so far away, that we should visit once 
more together the scenes of his boyhood ‘ On the ninth 
‘ of October w(‘ leave here. It's a Saturday. If it should 
‘be fine dry weather, or anything like it, will you meet us 
‘ at Kochester, and stop there two or throe days to see all 
‘ the lions in the surrounding country ? Think of thia 
' If you’ll arrange to come, I’ll have the carriage down, 

‘ and Tofiping ; and, supjiosing news from Glasgow don’t 
‘interfere with us, which I fervently hope it will not, I 
‘ will ensure that we have much enjoyment.’ 

Three days later than that which announced his 
resolve, the subject was resumed, ‘ I wrote to Chapman 
'and Hall asking them what they thought of it, and 
‘ saying I meant to keep a note-book, and publish it for 
' half a guinea or thereabouts, on my return. They 
' instantly sent the warmest possible reply, and said they 
' had taken it for granted 1 would go, and had been 
' speaking of it only the day bc'fore. I have begged them 
'to make every enquiry about the fares, cabins, berths, 
* and times of sailing ; and I shall make a great effort to 
' take Kate and the childrea In that case 1 shall tiy to 
' let the house furnished, for six months (for I shall remain 
' that time in America) ; and if 1 succeed, the rent will 
' nearly pay the expenses out, and home. I have heard of 
' family cabins at £100; and 1 think one of these is large 
'enough to hold us all A single fare, I think, is forty 
'guineas. I fear I could not be happy if we had the 
' Atlantic between us ; but leaving them in New York 
' while 1 ran off a thousand miles or so, would he quite 
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Br«ai>- 'another thing. If I can arrange all my j)]anf5 }>efore 
"l84L ‘ publishing the Clock address, 1 shall state tluTein that I 

0 . D. ‘ am going : which will be no unimportant consideration, 

j^p ‘as affording the best possible reason for a long delay. 

‘How 1 am to get on without you for seven or eiglit 
'months, I cannot, upon my soul, conceive. I dread to 
‘think of breaking up all our old happy habits, for so long 
‘a time. The advantages of going, however, appear by 
‘ steady lool|jng-at so great, that 1 have come to persuade 
‘ myj^lf it is a matter of imperative necessity. Kate weeps 
‘ whenever it is spoken of. Washington Irving has got a 
‘ nasty low fever. I heard from him a day or two ago.’ 
L(>wi>on. His next letter was the unexpected arrival which came 
by hand from Dcvonshire-terrace, when I thought him still 
c. D. by the sea. ' This Ls to give you notice that I am coming 

j.^p. ‘ to breakfast with you this morning on my way to Broad- 

‘ stairs. I repeat it, sir, — on my way to Broadstairs. For, 
‘ directly I got Macready’s note yesterday I went to Can- 
‘ terbury, and came on by day-coach for the express purpose 
‘ of talking with him ; which I did between 11 and 12 last 
‘ night in Clarence-terrace. The American preliminaries 
Impatience ‘ are necessarily startling, and, to a gentleman of my tem- 
ofauspense. 4 destroy rest, sleep, appetite, and work, unless 

‘ definitely arranged.* Macready has quite decided me in 
‘ respect of time and so forth. The instant 1 have wrung 
‘a reluctant consent from Kate, I shall take our joint 
‘passage in the mail-packet for next January. I never 
‘loved my friends so well as now.’ We had all dis- 
countenanced his first thought of taking the children 


* See onle, pi lOS. 
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upon and other points, the experience of our 
friend \vh(^ hjid himself travelled over the States was 
very valuable. His next letter, two days later from 
Broadstairs, informed mo of the result of the Maoreculy 
conference;. ‘ Only a word. Kate is quite reconciled. 
‘Anne’ (her maid) ‘ goes, and is amazingly cheerful and 
‘ light of heart iqion it. And I think, at present, that 
‘ it’s a greatt r trial to me than anybody. The 4th of 
‘January is the day. Miicready’s note Kate was 
‘ received and acted upon with a perfect response. 

‘ She talks about it (juite gaily, and is satisfied to have 
‘ nobody in the house but Fred, of whom, as you know, 

‘ they are all fond. He has got hit? promotion, and they 
‘ give him the increased salary from the day on which the 
‘ minute was made by Baring. I feel so amiable, so 
* meek, so fond of people, so full of gratitudes and re- 
' liances, that 1 am like a sick man. And I am already 
' counting the days between this and coming home (%ain,’ 
He was soon, alas ! to be he compared himself to. 
I met him at Rochester at the end of September, as 
arranged ; we passed a day and night there ; a day and 
night in Cobham and its neighbourhood, sleeping at the 
Leather-bottle ; and a day and night at Gravesend. But 
we were hardly returned when some slight symptoms of 
bodily trouble took suddenly graver form, and an illness 
followed involving the necessity of surgical . attendance. 
This, which with mention of the helpful courage disj^yed 
by him has before been alluded to,^ put off necessarily the 
Glasgow dinner ; and be bad scarcely left his bedroom 

* Bee avU, p. 219. 
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when a trouble arose near home which touched him to 
the depths of the greatest sorrow of Jiis life, ajid, in the 
need of exerting himself for others, what remained of his 
own illness seemed to pass away. 

His wife’s younger brother had died with the same un- 
expected suddenness that attended her younger sister’s 
death ; and the event had followed close upon the decease 
of Mrs. Hogarth’s mother while on a visit to her daughter 
and Mr. Hogarth. ‘ As no steps had been taken towards 

* the funeral,’ he wrote (25th October) in reply to my 
offer of such service as I could render, ‘1 thoijght it 
‘ best at once to bestir myself ; and not even you could 

* have saved my going to the cemetery. It is a great trial 
‘ to mo to give up Maiy’s grave ; greater than I can pos- 
' sibly express, I thought of moving her to the catacombs 

* and saying nothing about it ; but then I remembered 
‘ that the poor old lady is buried next her at her own 
‘ desii^, and could not find it in my heart, directly 
' she is laid in the earth, tQ take her grandchild away. 
‘ The desire to be buried next her is as strong upon me 
‘ now, as it was five years ago ; and I know (for I don’t 
‘ think there ever was love like that I bear her) that it 
‘ will never diminish. I fear I can do nothing. Do you 

* think I can ? They would move her on Wednesday, if 
' I resolved to have it done. 1 cannot bear the thought 
‘ of being excluded from her dust ; and yet I feel that her 

* brothers and sisters, and her mother, have a better right 

* than 1 to be placed beside her. It is but an idea. 1 

* neither think nor hope (God forbid) that our spirits 

* would pver mingle there. ' I ought to get the better of 
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‘ it, but it is vey’ hard. I never contemplated this — and Loitow : 

‘ coming so suddenly, and after being ill, it disturbs me 

c n 

‘ more than it ought. It seems like losing her a second to 

J F 

‘ time . . . ’ ‘No,’ ho Avrote the morning after, ‘ I tried 
‘ tliat. No, there is no ground on either side to be had. 

‘ I must giv(‘ it u]). 1 shall drive over there, please God, 

‘ on Thursday morning, before they get there ; and look 
‘ at her coftiri.’ 

He sutiered more than lie let any one perceive, and 
was obliged again to keep his room for some days. 

On the second ot November he reported himself os pro- 
gressing anil ordered to Richmond, which, after a week or 
so, he changed to the White-hart at Windsor, where I At Wind' 
passed some days with him, Mrs. Dickens, and her younger 
sister Georgina ; but it Avas not till near the close of that 
month he could describe himself as thoroughly on liis legs 
again, in the ordinary state on which he waji wont to pride ConvalA*- 
himself, bolt upright, staunch at the knees, a deep sleeper, 
a hearty eater, a good laugher,; and nowhere a bit the 
worse, ‘ ’bating a little weakness now and then, and a 
‘ slight nervousness at times.’ 

We had some days of much enjoyment at the end of the Christen- 
year, when Landor came up from I^ath for the christening Walter, 
of his godson ; and the ‘ Britannia,’ which was to take the 
travellers from us in January, brought over to them in 
December all sorts of cordialities, anticipations, and 
stretchings-forth of palms, in token of the welcome 
awaiting them. On new-year’s-eve they dined with me, 
and I with them on new-year’s-day; when (his bouse 
having been taken for the period of his absc^poe by 
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General Sir John Wilson) we sealed up his wine cellar, 
after opening therein some sparkling Moselle in honour of 
the ceremony, and drinking it then and tluTe to his hap[)y 
return. Next morning (it was a Sunday) 1 accompanied 
tliem to Liverpool, Maclise having been suddenly stayed 
-by his motlier’s death ; the int(‘rvcniiig day find its occu- 
pations have been humorously !5ketched in his American 
book ; and on the fourth they sailed. 1 never saw the 
Britannia after 1 stepped from her deck back to the small 
steamer that had taken us to her ' How little I thought ’ 
(were the last linos of his first American letter), ‘ the 
‘ first time you mounted the shapeless coat, that I should 
' have such a sad association with its back as when I saw 
‘ it by the paddle-box of that small steamer.’ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 

1842. 

The first lines of that letter were written as soon aa 
he got sight of earth again, from the banks of New- 
foundland, on Monday the seventeeiith of January, the 
fourteenth day from their departure : even then so far 
from Halifax that they could not expect to make it» 
before Wednesday night, or to reach Boston until Satur- 
day or Sunday. They had not been fortunate in the 
passage. During the whole voyage, the weather had 
been unprecedentedly bad, th(^ wind for the most part 
dead against them, the wet intolerable, the sea horribly 
disturbed, the days dark, and the nights fearful. On 
the previous Monday night it had blown a hurricane, 
beginning at five in the afternoon and raging all night. 
His description of the storm is published, and the pecu- 
liarities of a ^steamer’s )>ebaviour in such circumstances 
ore hit off as if he had been all his life a sailor. Any 
but so extraordinary an observer would have described a 
steamer in a storm as he would have described a sailing- 
ship in a storm. But any description of the latter arould 
be as inapplicable to my friend’s account of the otber atf 
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the ways of a jackass to those of a mad bull. In the 
letter from wdjich it was taken, howt^ver, there WfTe some 
things addressed to myself alone ‘ For two or three 
‘ hours we gave it up as a lost thing ; and with many 
‘ thoughts of you, and the children, and those others who 
' are dearest to us, waited quietly for the worst. 1 never 
‘ expected to see the day again, and resigned myself to 
‘ God as well as I could. It was a great comfort to think 
‘ of the earnest and devoted friends we had left behind, 

‘ and to know that the darlings would not 'want’ 

This was not the exaggerated apprehension of a lands- 
man merely. The head engineer, who had been in one or 
other of the Cunard vessels since they began running, had 
never seen such stress of weather ; and I lieard Captain 
Hewitt himself say afterwards that nothing but a steamer, 
and one of that strength, could have kept her course and 
stood it out. A sailing vessel must have beaten off and 
driven where she could ; while through all the fury of that 
gale they actually made fifty-four miles headlong through 
the tempest, straight on end, not vajying their track in 
the least. 

' He stood out against sickness only for the day 
following that on which they sailed. For the three 
following days he kept his bed ; miserable enough ; and 
had not, until the eighth day of the voyage, six days before 
the date of his letter, been able to get to work at the 
dinner table. Wha#iic then observed of his fellow- 
travellers, and had to tell of their life on boards has been 
set forth in his Notes with delightful humour ; but in its 
first frcshnesB I received it in this letter, and some 
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whimsical jwissagos, then suppressed, there will be no 
hanii in printing now. 

" We liave 8() passengers; and such a strange collection 
‘ of* beasts never was got together upon the sea, since the 

* days of the Ark. I have never l)een in the saloon since 

* the first day ; the noise, the smell, and the closeness being 
'quite intolerable. I have only been on d(*ek once ! — 

‘ and thou I was surprised and disappointed at the smoll- 
‘ ness of tht‘ panorama. The sea, running as it does and 
‘ has done, is very stupendous, and viewed from the air or 
‘ homc great heiglit would be grand no doubt. But seen 
‘ from the wet and rolling decks, in this weather and these 
‘ circumstances, it only imprc.sses one giddily and pain- 
‘ fully. I was very glad to turn away, and come l>olow 
‘ again. 

‘ I have established myself, from the first, in the ladies' 

‘ cabin — you remember it 1 I’ll <le.Hcril)e its other occii- 
‘ pants, and our way of passing the time, to you. 

‘First, for the occupants. Kate, and I, and Anne— 

‘ when she is out of bed, which is not often, A queer 
‘ little Scotch body, a Mrs. P — ,• whose husl>and is a silver- 
‘ smith in New York. He married her at Glasgow three 
‘ years ago, and bolted the day after the wedding ; being 
‘ (which he had not told her) heavily in debt. Since then 
‘ has been living with her mother ; and she is now 
‘ going out under the protection of a male cousin, to give 

* 1h0 iaitiali tMed here are in bo ease tbom of the rml waam, being <n- 
plojod in ewerj cane hr tlio exproM pnrpooe of diosaioing Um nomo. (J«bo- 
xnUy tlie nanark U ipplkobk to all init i nh wod in tlie lotten pristod la tbo 
ooWM of thii work. 
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' him a year’s trial. If she is not comfortable at the 
‘ expiration of that time, she moans to ^o back to Scotland 
‘ again. A Mrs. B — , about 20 years old, whose husband 
‘ is on board with her. He is a young Englishman domi- 
ciled in New York, and by trade (as well as I can make 
‘out) a woollcn-drapcT. They have been married a 
‘ fortnight. A Mr. and Mrs. C — , marvellously fond of 
‘ each other, complete the catalogue. Mrs. C — I have 
‘ settled, is a publican’s daughter, and Mr. C — is running 
‘ away with her, the till, the tin\(^-piece off the bar mantel- 
‘ shelf, the mother’s gold watch from tho pocket at the 
‘ head of the bed ; and other miscellaneous property. The 
‘ women are all pretty ; unusually pretty. I never saw 
‘ such good faces together, anywhere.’ 

Their ‘ way of passing the time ’ will bo found in the 
Notes much as it was written to me ; except that there 
was one point connected with the card-playing which he 
feared might overtax the credulity of his readers, but which 
he protested had occurred more than once. ' Apropos of 
‘ rolling, I have forgotten to mention that in playing whurt^ 
‘ we arc obliged to put the trick.s in our pockets, to keep 
‘ them from disappearing altogether ; and that five or six 
‘ times in the course of every rubber we ai^ all flung from 
‘ our seats, roll out at different doors, and keep oil lolling 
‘ until we are picked up by stewards. This has become 
‘such a matter of course, that we go through it with 
‘ perfect gravity ; and when we are bolstered up on our 
‘ sofas again, resume our conversation or our ganp the 
' point where it was interrupted.’ The news that excited 
them from day to day, too, of which little more than n 
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hint apj>oar?» in the Kates, is worth giving as originally 
written. 

'As for news, we have more of that than you would 
' think for. One man lost fourteen pounds at vingt-un in 
‘ the saloon yesterday, or another got drunk l>efore dinner 
‘ was over, or another Wiis blinde<l wdth lobster sauce spilt 
‘ over him by tlio steward, or another had a fall on deck 
‘ and fainted. Tlie ship’s cook was drunk yesterday moni- 
‘ ing (lia\ ing got at some salt-water -damaged whiskey), 
‘ and the captain ordered tlje boatswain tt) play upon him 
‘ with the hose of the tire engine until he roare<l for mercy 
‘ — which he didn’t get; for he was sentenced to look out, 
‘ for four hours at a stretch for four nights running, 
‘ w'ithout a great coat, and to have his grog stopped. 
‘ Four dozen plates w'ere broken at dinner. One steward 
* fell down the cabin-stairs with a rouml of beef, and 
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' injured his foot severely. Another steward fell down 
‘ after him, and cut his eye open. The baker’s taken ill : 

* so is the pastry-cook. A new man, sick to death, has; 

‘ been required to fill the place of the latU^r officer, and 
' has been dragged out of bed and propped up iu a little 
‘ house upon deck, between two casks, and onlered (the 
^captain standing over him) to make and roll out pie- Aeook 
'crust; which he protests, with tears in his eyes, it is 
'death to him in his bilious state to look at Twelve 


' dozen of bottled porter has got loose upon deck, and the 
^bottles are rolling about distractedly, over-head, liord 
' linlgrave (a handsome fellow, by the bye, to look at, and 
' nothing but a good 'un to go) laid a wager with twenty- A vi^ir* 
' five otKer men last night, whose berths, like his, are in 
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‘ the fure-cahili, which can only be got at by crossing the 

* deck, tliat he would reach bis cabin first. Watches were 
‘ set by the captain’s, and they sallied forth, wra})ped up 
‘ in c6ats and storm caps. The sea broke ov(‘r tlie ship so 
‘ violenfly, tliat tliey wqyv Jive and tu'enin rnin llUh holding 
‘ on liy th(‘ handrail at the starboard j)addle-box, drenched 
‘ to the skin by every wave, and not daring to go on or 
‘ come back, lest they should be washed overboard. News ! 
‘ A dozen murders in town wouldn’t interest us half as 
‘ much.’ 

Nevertheless their excitements were not over. At the 
very end of the voyage came an incident very lightly 
touched in the Note^, but more freely told to me under 
date of tbe 21st Januaiy. ‘We were running into Halifax- 
‘ harbour on W ednesday night, with little wind and a bright 
‘ moon ; had made the light at its outer entrance, and 
‘ given the ship in charge to the pilot ; were playing our 
‘ rubber, all in good spirits (for it had been comparatively 
‘ smooth for some days, with tolerably dry decks and other 
‘ unusual comforts), when suddenly the ship STRUCK 1 

* rush upon deck followed of course. The men (I mean 
‘ the crew I think of thii) were kicking off their shoes and 
‘ throwing off their jackets preparatory to swimming 
‘ ashore ; the pilot was beside himself ; the paflBcngers 
‘ dismayed ; and everything in the most intcderable con- 
‘ fusion and hurry. Breakers were roaring ahead ; the land 
‘ within a couple of hundred yards ; and the vessel driving 
' ux>on the surf, although her paddles were worked back- 
‘ wards, ai^d everything done to stay her couraa It ia not 
‘the custom of steamers, it seems, to baVe ab aachor 
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* ready. An accident occurred in getting oun over the 
' side ; and for half an hour we were throwing up rocketa, 
‘ burning blue lights, and firing signals of distrea^ all of 
‘ which remained unanswered, though we were aooloae to 
' the shore that we could sec the waving branches of the 
' trees. All this time, as we veered about, a man was 
' heaving the lead every two minutes ; the depths of water 
‘ constantly decreasing ; and nobody self-possesaed but 
' Hewitt. They let go the anchor at last, got out a boat, 
' and sent her ashore with the fourth officer, the pilot, and 
' four men aboard, to try and find out where we were. 
‘ The pilot had no idea ; but Hewitt put his little finger 
' upon a certain part of the chat t, and was as confident of 
' the exact spot (though he had never been there in hia 

* life) as if ho had lived there fmin infancy. The boat's 
' return about an hour afterwards proved him to be quite 
'right We had got into a place crdled the Elastem* 

* passage, in a sudden fog and through the pilot s folly. 
' We had struck upon a ihud-bank, and driven into« a 

* perfect little pond, surrounded by banks and rocks and 
' shoala of all kinds ; the only safe speck in the place. 
' Ejiaed by this report, and the^ assurance that the tide 
' was past the ebb, we turned in at three o'clock in the 
' morning, to lie there all night’ 

The next day’s landing at Halifax, and deliveiy of the 
mails, are sketched in the Notes; but not his personal part 
in what followed. 'Then, air, comes a breathleaa miui 
' who has been already into the ship and out again, diout* 

* ing my same os he tears along. I stop, arm in ann with 
the little doctor whom I have taken ashore ibr oystetn 
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* The breathless man introduces himself as The Speaker 
' of the house of assembly ; will drag me away to his 
‘ house ; and tinll have a carriage and his wife sent down 
' for Kate, who is laid up with a hideously swoln face. 
‘ Then he drags me up to the Governor’s house (Lord 
‘ Falkland is the governor), and then Heaven knows 
‘ where ; concluding with both houses of parliament, 
‘ which happen to meet for the session that very day, and 
" are opened by a mock speech from the throne delivered 
‘ by the governor, with one of Lord Grey’s sons for his 
‘ aide-de-camp, and a gi*eat host of officers about him. I 
‘ wish you could have seen the crowds cheering the 

* inimitable ^ in tho streets. I wish you could have seen 
'judges, law-officers, bishops, and law-makers welcoming 
‘ tho inimitable. I wish you could have seen the inimitable 
' shQwm to a great elbow^-chair by the Speaker’s throne, and 
‘ sitting alone in the middle of the floor of the house of 
' commons, the observed of all observers, listening with 
‘ exemplary gravity to the queerest speaking possible, and 

* breaking in spite of liimself into a smile as he thought 

‘ of this commencement to tho Thousand and One stories 
‘ in reserve for home and Lincoln’s-inn fields and Jack 
‘ Straw’s-castle. — All, Forster ! when I do come back 
‘ again \ 

Ho resumed his letter at Tremont^house on Saturday 
the 28 th of January, having reached Boston that day 
week at five in the afternoon ; and as his fii*st American 
experience is very lightly glanced at in the Ifotee, a fuller 
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picture will perhaps bo welcome. ' As the Cunard boats Bmtoh : 

1842. 

‘ have a wharf of their own at the custom-house, and ’ — 

C D 

" that a narrow one, w’c were a long time (on hour at least) ^ ’ 

‘ working in. I was standing in full fig on the padd][(»-boy 
" Ixjside the captain, staring about me, when suddenly, 

' long btfore wc were moored to the whai-f, a dozen men 

* came leaping on board at the peril of their lives, with 
‘ great bundles of newspapers under their arms ; worsted 
‘ comforters (very much the worse for wear) round their 

* necks ; and so forth. ‘‘ Aha ! ’* says I, “ this is like our 
" “ London-bridge : believing of course that these visitors 
‘ wore news-boys. But what do you think of their being 

‘ Editors ? And what ilo you inink of their tearing incwreion 
^ violently up to me and beginning to shako hands like ®*^^***"- 

‘ madmen ? Oh ! If you could have seen how I wrung 
' their wrists ! And if you could but know how I hated 
“ one man in very dirty gaiters, and with very protruding 
" upper teeth, who said to all comers after him, ** So you’ve 
‘ “ been introduced to our friCmd Dickens — eh I ” There 
^ was one among them, though, who really was of use ; a 

* Doctor S, editor of the . He ran off here (two 

^ miles at least), and ordered rooms and dinner. And in 

* course of time Kate, and I, and Lord Mulgrave (wbo 

* was going back to his regiment at Montreal on At Tra- 
^ Monday, and had agreed to live with us in the mean- 

^ while) sat down in a spacious and handsome room to 
^ a very handsomo dinner, ’bating peculiarities of putting 
^ on table, and had forgotten the ship entirely. A Ms; 

* Alexander, to whom I had written from Enghjnd pio^ 

^ misiiig *to sit for a portrait, was on boanl Hiraetlf 

T % 
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‘ we touclied the land, and brought us here in his car- 
‘ riage. Then, after sending a present of most beautiful 
'flowers, he left us to ourselves, and we thanked him 
' for it.’ 

What further he had to say of that week’s experience, 
finds its first public utterance here. ‘ How can I tell you,’ 
he continues, ' what has happened since that first day ? 
' How can I give you the faintest notion of iny reception 
‘ here ; of the crowds that pour in and out the whole day ; 

* of the people that line the streets when I go out ; of the 

* cheering when I went to the theatre ; of the copies of 
' versos, letters of congratulation, welcomes of all kinds, 

* balls, dinners, assemblies without end ? Tliere is to be 
' a public dinner to mo here in Boston, next Tuesday, and 
‘ great dissatisfaction has been given to the many by the 
' high price (three pounds sterling each) of the tickets. 
' There is to be a ball next Monday week at New York, 
' and 150 names appear on the list of the committee. 
' There is to be a dinner in the same place, in the same 
'week, to which I have had an invitation with every 
'known name in America appended to it. But what 
' can I tell you about any of these things which will give 
' you the slightest notion of the enthusiastic greeting they 
‘ give me, or the cry that runs through the whole country! 
‘ I have had deputations from the Far West, who have 
' come from more than two thousand miles distance : from 
' the lake^ the rivers, the back-woods, the log-houses, the 
'cities^ ijactorieB, villages, and towns. Authorities from 

* nearly all the States have written to me. I ,have heard 

* from the universities, congress senate, and bodiei^ puUic 
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* and private, of every sort and kind. “ It is no nonsense, Butroir : 

^ “ and no common feeling wrote Dr. Cbanning to me 
' yesterday. “ It is all heart There never was, and never 
‘ “ will lx*, such a triumph.** And it is a good tiling, 

' not, .... to find those fancies it has given me and you nins to 

' the greatest satisfaction to think of, at the core of it all? 

* It makes my heart quieter, and me a more retiring, 

* sober, tranquil man to watch the effect of those thoughts 
' in all this noise and huiTy, even than if I sat, pen in 

* hand, to put them down for the first time. I feel, in the Rffeet ui>on 
‘ best aspects of this welcome, something of the presence 

* and influence of that spirit which directs my life, and 
' through a heavy sorrow has pointed upwards with un- 

* changing finger for more tlian four years past. And if 
' 1 know my heart, not twenty times this praise would 
' move me to an act of folly.* .... 

There were but two days more before the pofst left for 
England, and the close of this part of his letter sketched 
the engagements that await^ him on leaving Boston. Engi^. 

' We leave here next Saturday. We go to a place called 
‘Worcester, about 75 miles off, to the house of the 
‘ govemor of this place ; and stay with him all Sunday. 

‘ On Monday we go on by railroad about 50 miles furthek* 

‘to a town called Springfield, where I am met by e 
‘ “ reception committee ** from Hartford 20 miles foribet; 

‘and carried on by the multitude j I am sure I don’t knoir 
‘how, but I shouldn't wonder if they appear with n 
‘iriumihsl car. On Wednesday I have a public dinner Pniiiiai^ 
'there. On Friday I dudl be obliged to present myself 
‘in public egsin, st n place esU^ Newhaven, shout SO 
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‘toiles furtlier. On Saturday evening I hope to be at 
‘ Now York; and there I shall stay ten days or a fortnight. 

* You will suppose that I have enough to do. I am sitting 
‘ for a portrait and for a bust. I liavo the correspondence 
*of a secretary of state* and the engagements of a fasliion- 
‘ able physician. I have a secretary wliom I take on with 

* me. He is a young man of the name of Q ; was strongly 
‘recommended to me; is most modest, obliging, sil&it, 
‘and willing; and does his work loelL He boards and 
‘ lodges at my expense wdicn we travel ; and his salary 
‘ is ten dollars per month-<^about two pounds five of our 
‘English money. There will be dinners and balls at 
‘Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and I believe 
‘ everywhere. In Canada, I have promised to 

‘theatre with the officers, for the benefit of a charity. 
‘ We are already weary, at times, past all expression ; and 
‘I finish this by means of a pious fraud. We were 
‘ engaged to a party, and have written to say we are both 

‘desperately ill “Well,” I can fancy you saying, 

‘ “ but about his impressions of Boston and the Americans?” 
‘ — Of the latter, 1 will not say a word until I have seen 
‘ more of them, and have gone into the interior. I will 
‘ only say, now, that we have never yet been required to 
‘ dine at a table d’h6te ; that, thus far, our rooms are as 
‘ much our own here, as they would be at the Clarendon ; 
^that but for an odd phrase now and then — such as Snap 

* of cold weather ; a toTigvs^ man for a talkative fellow^; 
*Po88ifblef as a solitary interrogation; and Yeef for 

* indeed-— I should have marked, so far, ho diffierenee 

* whatever between the parties here and those I have left 
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* iH^hiud. Tlio women are very beautiful, but they soon Boitom : 

‘ fade ; the general breeding is neither stiff nor forward ; — 

‘ the good nature, universal. If you ask the way to a to 
‘ place — of some common waterside man, who don't know _ ' ' 

‘ you from Adam — he turns and goes with you. Universal 
‘deference is paid to ladies ; and they walk about at all 
‘seasons, wholly unprotected. . . . This hotel is a trifle Hotelii. 

‘ smaller than Finsbur}’ -square ; and is made so infernally 
‘ hot (I use the expression advisedly) by means of a 
‘ furnace with pipes running through the passages, that 
‘we can hardly bear it. There are no curtains to the 
‘beds, or to the bedroom windows. I am told there 
‘ never are, hardly, all through America. The bed- Redroomii. 
‘rooms are indeed very bare of furniture. Ours is 

* nearly as largo as your great room, and has a wardrobe 
‘in it of painted wood not larger (I appeal to K) than 
‘an English watch box. 1 slept in this room for two 
'nights, quite satisfied w'ith the belief tliat it was a 
‘ shower batin’ 

The last addition made to this letter, from which 
many vividest pages of the Notes (among them the bright 
quaint picture of Boston stroets) were taken with small 
alteration, bore date the 29th of January. *1 hardly know 
*what to add to all this long and unconnected history. Fenotui 

* Dana, the author of that Two Tears before the Meui* (a 
book which 1 had praised muck, to him, thinking it Hk# 

De Foe) ' is a very nice fellow indeed ; and in apfMiinoe 
*not at all the man you would ezpectw He is ahoit^ mild- 
*looking, and has a care-worn face. Hii father is exactly 
*like George Craikshank after a rnght's jollity— only 
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Bostoh : * Bhorter. The profeesors at the Cambridge university, 

-- - 'Longfellow, Felton, Jared Sparks, are noble fellows. So 

to ’ 'is Kenyon’s friend, Ticknor. Bancroft is a famous man ; 

J F 

* a straightforward, manly, earnest heart ; and talks much 
' of you, which is a great comfort. Doctor Channing I will 
' tell you more of, after I have breakfasted alone with him 
' next Wednesday. . . . Sumner is of great service to me. 
'. . . The presiclient of the Senate here presides at my 
‘dinner on Tuesday. Lord Mulgrave lingered with us 
‘till last Tuesday (we had our little captain to dinner 
‘ on the Monday), and then went on to Canada. Kate is 
'quite well, and, so is Anne, whose smartness surpasses 
‘ belief. They y^rn for home, and so do I. 

‘Of course you will not sec in the papers any true 
' account of our voyage, for they keep the dangers of the 
‘ passage, when there are any, very quiet I observed so 
Feriu of ' many perils peculiar to steamers that I am still undecided 

***^*"’ * whether we shall not return by one of the New York 

‘liners. On the night of the storm, I was wondering 
‘ within myself where we should be, if the chimney were 
‘ blown overboard : in which case, it needs no great obser^ 
‘ vation to discover that the vessel must be instantly on 
‘ fire from stem to stem. When I went on deck next day, 
‘•I saw that it was held up by a perfect forest of chains 
‘ and ropes, which had been rigged in the night Hewitt 
' told me (when we were on shore, not before) that they 
‘had men lashed, hoisted up, and swinging there, all 
** through the gale, getting these stays about it This ii 
‘ not agreeable — is it? 

A borne ‘I wondei whether you will remember that neat 

ibonKLt. 
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‘ Tuesday is my birthday 1 This letter will leaye her© n<MToir : 
‘ that morning. — 

* On looking back through these sheets, I am astonished ' 

J K 

‘ to find how little I have told you, and how much I have, 

' even now, in store which ahoil be yours by word ot‘ 

' mouth. The American poor, the American Victories, 

‘ the institutions of all kinds — I have a book, already. 

' There is no man in this town, or in this State of New 
‘ England, who has not a blazing fire and a meat dinner 
' every day of bis life. A flaming sword in the air would 

* not attract so much attention as a beggar in the streets, 

* There are no charity uniforms, no wearisome repetition 

< of the same dull ugly dress, in that bRnd school.* All ChArlty. 

' are attired after their own tastes, and every boy and girl 
' has his or her individuality as distinct and unimpaired 
'as you would find it in their own homes. At the 
' theatres, all th# ladies sit in the fronts of the boxes. 

'The galleiy are as quiet as the dress circle at dear 
' Drury-lane A man with ^ven beads would be no 
' mght at all, compared with one who couldn’t read and EdiMotioii, 
‘write. 

won’t speak (I say "speak” 1 1 wish I could) about 
' the dear precious children, because I know how much we 
' riball hear about them when we receive those letters from 

* borne for which we bog so ardently.’ 

Unmiitakeably to be seen, in this earliest of his letters^ is ttpirSni 
the quite fresh and unalloyed impression first received fagr 

• BiStw riy U mi sI sad of tksesMof loMom BfidsoMa, 

mfottdlate JVom; sa4lwwtlwnftwtooB,of eottfse owMSidktra. 
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him at this memorable visit; and it is due, as well to him- 
self as to ^he great country wliich welcomed him, that this 
sliould bo considered independently of any modification it 
aftoi’wards underwent. Of the fervency and universality 
of the welcome there could indeed be no doubt, and ns 
little that it sprang from feelings honorable both to giver 
and receiver. The sources of Dickens’s popularity in Eng- 
land wore in truth multiplied many-fold in America. The 
heai*ty, cordial, and humane side of his genius, had fasci- 
nated them quite as much ; but there was also something 
lieyond this. The cheerful temper that had given new 
beauty to the commonest forms of life, the abounding 
humour which had added largely to all innocent enjoy- 
ment, the honorable and in those days rare distinction 
of America which left no home in the Union inaccessible 
to such advantages, had made Dickens the object every- 
where of grateful admiration, for the mo^ part of personal 
affection. But even this was not all. I do not say it 
either to lessen or to increase the value of the tribute, 
but to express simply what it was ; and there cannot be 
a question that the young English author, whom by his 
language they claimed equally for their own, was almost 
universally regarded by the Americans as a kind of 
embodied protest against what they believed to be worst 
in the institutions of England, depressing and over- 
shadowing in a social sense, and adverse to purely intel- 
lectual influences. In all the papers of every grade in 
the Union, of which many were sent to me at the time, 
the feeling of triumph over the mother-oouiitry in this 
particular is everywhere predominant. Too worship titles, 
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they said, and milltAry heroes, and millionaires, and wo 
of the New World want to show you, by extending the 
kind of homage that the Old World resorvoB for kings and 
conquerorn, to a young man with nothing to distinguish 
him but his heart and his genius, what it is we think in 
these parts worthier of honour, than birth, or wealth, a 
title, or a sword Well, there was something in this too, 
apart from a mere crowing over the mother-country. The 
Americans had honestly more than a common share in 
the triumj)hs of a genius, which in more than one sense 
had made the deserts and wildernesses of life to blossom 
like the rose. They were entitled to select for a welcome, 
as emphatic as they might please to render it, the writer 
who pre-eminently in ids generation had busied himself 
to ^ detect and save,* in human creatures, such sparks of 
virtue as misery or vice had not availed to extinguish ; to 
discover what is l>eautiful and comely, under what com- 
monly passes for the ungainly and the deformed; to 
draw happiness and liopeftdness from despair itself; 
and, above all, so to have made known to his own 
countrymen the wants and sufferings of the poor, the 
ignorant^ and the neglected, that they could be left in 
absolute neglect no more. 'A triumph has been prepared 

* for him,' wrote Mr. Ticknor to our dear friend Kenyon, *ia 

* which the whole country will join. He will have a pro- 

* gross through the States unequalled since Lafayette V 
Daniel Webster told the Americans that Dickens had 
done more already to ameliorate the condition of the 
English poOT than all the statesmen Cheat Britain had 
aent into parliament His i^pathies are sudi, exclaimed 
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Doctor Chauning, as to Iecomme^d him in an especial 
manner to us. He '«eeVs out that fclass, in order to benefit 
them, with whom American institutions and laws sympa- 
thize most strongly ; and it is in the passions, sufferings, 
and virtues of the mass that he has found his subjects of 
most thrilling interest. ‘ He shows that life in its rudest 
‘ form may wear a tragic grandeur ; that amidst follies and 
* excesses, provoking laughter or scorn, the moral feelings 
' do not wholly die ; and that the haunts of the blackest 
‘ crime are sometimes lighted up by the presence and 
‘ influence of the noblest souls. His pictures have a 
‘ tendency to awaken sympathy with our race, and to 
‘ change the unfeeling indifference which has prevailed 
"towards the depressed multitude, into a sorrowful and 
" indignant sensibility to their wrongs and woes.’ 

Whatever may be the turn which we ai’e to see the 
welcome take, by dissatisfaction that arose on both sides, 
it is w'ell that we should thus undei-stand what in its first 
manifestations was honorable to both. Dickens had 
his disappointments, and the Americans had theirs ; but 
what was really genuine in the first enthusiasm remained 
without grave alloy from either; and the letters, as I 
proceed to give them, will so naturally explain and 
illustrate the xnis-uBderstaDdiug as to require little 
further oomment. I am happy to be able here to place 
on record facsimiles of the invitations to the public 
entertainments in New York which reached him before 
he quitted Boston. The mere signatures suffioe to show 
how universal the welcome was from that great city of 
the Union. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


BECOND IMPIIES8IONS OF AMEBICA. 

1842. 

His becond letter, radiant with the Bame kindly warmth NkwYobk: 

1848 

that gave always pre-omineut charm to his genius, was 

dated from the Carlton -hotel, New York, on the 14th 
February’, but its only allusion of any public interest was 
to the beginning of hi.s agitation of the question of inter- 
national cop}Tight. Ho went to America with no express 
intention of starting this question in any way ; and cer- 
tainly with no belief that such remark upon it as a 
person in his position could alone be expected to make, 
would be resented strongly by any sections of the American 
people. But he was not long left in doubt on this 
head. He had spoken upon it twice publicly, *to the great 
' indig^tion of some of the editors here, who are attacking 
* me for so doing, right and left’ On the other band all ini^ 
the best men had assured him, that, if*only at once followed 
up in England, the blow stmek might bring about a change 
in the law; and, yielding to the pleasant hope that tiie 
best men ootdd be a match for the worst, he urged me to 
enlist on his side what force 1 conld, ami in paartkndarf Ai 
he had made Scott’s claim his war cry, to bring IxHskblurt 
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into the field. I could not do much, but 1 did what 1 
could. 

Three days later he began another letter ; and, as tliis 
will be entirely new to the reader, I shall print it as it 
reached me, with only sudi omission of matter concern- 
ing myself as 1 think it my duty, however reluctantly, to 
make throughout these extracts. There was nothing in 
its personal details, or in those relating to international 
copyright, available for his Xotes ; from which they w'ere 
excluded by the two rules h^ observed in that book, the 
first to he altogether silent as to the copyright discussion, 
and the second to abstain from all mention of individuals. 
But theH^mn be no harm here in violating either rule, 
for, as Sydney Smith said wdth his humorous sadness, 
‘ We are all dead now.* 

‘ Carlton-house, Now York : Thursday, February Seven- 

^tcenth, 1842 As there is a sailing-packet 

' from hero to England to-morrow' which is warranted (by 
*the owners) to be a marv^ellous fast sailer, and as it 
'appears most probable that she will reach home (I write 
' the word writh a pang) before the Cunard steamer of next 
‘ month, I indite this letier. And lest this letter should 
' reach you before another letter which I dispatched from 
‘ here last Monday, let me say in the first place that I did 
' dispidch a brief epistle to you on that day, together with 
' a newspaper, and a pamphlet touching the Boz ball ; and 
' that I put in the post-office at Boston another newspaper 
' for you containing an account of the dinner, .whicn was 
' just about to come off, you remember, when I wrote to 
' you from that city. 
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‘ It was a inoht superb affair ; and the speaking admir- 
'able. Indeed the general talent for public speaking 
' here, is one of the most striking of the things that 
‘ force themselves upon an Englishman s notice. As 
‘ every man looks on to bi‘ing a member of Congress, 

‘ every man prepares himself for it ; and the result is quite 
‘ surprising You will observe oikj odd custom — the 
‘drinking of sentiments. It is quite extinct with us, but 
‘ here' t'verybody is exjKJcted to be prepared with an 
‘ epigram as a matter of course. 

‘ We left Boston on the fifth, and went away with the 
‘governor of the city to stay till Monday at his house at 
‘ Worcester. He married a sister of Bancroft’s, another 
‘ sister of Bancroft’s >vcnt down with us. The village of 
‘Worcester Is one of the prettii^st in New England, . . . 

‘ On Monday morning at nine o’clock w e started again by 
‘ railroad and went on to Springfield, wdicre a deputation 
‘ of two were waiting, and evcryihing was in readiness that 

* the utmost littention could suggest. Owing to the mild- 
‘ ness of the weather, the Connecticut river was “ open,” 

‘ videlicet not frozen, and they had a steamboat ready to 

* cany us on to Hartford ; thus saving a land-journey of 
‘only twenty-five miles, but on such roads at this time of 
‘ year that it takes nearly twelve hours to accomplish I 
‘ The boat was very small, the river full of floating blocks 
‘ of ice, and the depth where we went (to avoid* the ice 
‘ and the current) not more than a few inches. After two 
‘ hours and a half of this queer traveUing we got to Hart- 
‘ ford. There, there was quite an English inn f except in 
' respect of the bed-rooms, which are always uncomfortable ; 
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‘and the best committee of maiKigeiiumt that has 3’et pre- 
‘sentod itself. Thej' kept us more ipiiet, and were more 
'cimsideratc and tlioughtful, even to tljcir own exclusion, 
' tlian any I have yet Iiad to deal with. Kate’s face being 
‘ liorribly had, I detiTrnined to give her a rest here ; and 
‘accordingly wrote to get rid of my engagenu'iit at New- 
‘ haven, on that jdea. remained in thi.s town until the 
‘eleventh: holding a formal levee every day for two hours, 
‘ and receiving on each from two hundred to three hundred 
‘ jx'ople. At five o’clock on the afternoon of the eleventh, 
‘we set off (still by railroad) for Newliaven, which we 
‘ reached about eight (‘’clock. The nnnnent we had had 
‘ tea, we wore forct‘d to open another levee for the stud(‘nts 
‘ and professors v)f the college (the largest in the States), 
‘ and the townspeople, I suppose we shook hands, before 
‘going to bed, with considerably more than five hundred 
‘ people ; and I stood, as a matter’ oL course, the whole 
‘ time .... 

‘ Now, the deputation of two had come on witli ui from 
‘ Hartford ; and at Newhaven there wa# another com- 
‘ mittee ; and the immense fatigue and wony of all this, 
‘ no words can exaggerate. We had been in the morning 
‘ over jails and deaf and dumb asylums ; had stopped on 
‘ the journey at a place called Wallingford, where a(|iol6 
‘ town had , turned out to see me, and to gratify whose 
' curiosity the train stopped expressly ; had hod a day of 
‘ great excitement and exq^-tion on the Thursday (this 
‘being Friday); and were inexpressibly^wom oi^t. And 
‘ when at last wo got to bSd and were ** going ” to fall 
asleep, the choristers of the college turned out in a body. 
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‘ under the window, and serenaded ns ! We had had, by 
" the hyOj anotluM* serenade at Hartford, from a Mr. Adams 
' (a nephew of John Qiiincey Adams) and a German friend. 

‘ They were most beantifid singers : and when they began, 
Mn the dead of tlio night, in a long, musical, echoing 
'passage outside our chamber door; singing, in low voices 
‘ to guitars, about home and absent friends an<l other topics 
‘ tliat they knew would interest us ; wo were more moved 
‘ tlian I can tell you. In the midst of my sentimentality 
' though, a thought oecuiTed to me wliich made me laugh 
‘ so immoderately that I was obliged to cover rny face 
'with the lK‘dclothes. “ Coexi H(*a\ens ! " I said to Kate, 

‘ “ what a monstrously ridiculous and commonplace 
* “appearance iny boots must have, outside the door ! ” I 
'never loas so impressed with a sense of the absurdity of 
' boots, in all my life. 

‘ The Newhaven serenade was not so good ; though there 
'were a great many voices, and a “reg’lar*' band. It 
' hadn't tlie heart of the other. Before it was six hours 
'old, we were dVcssiiig with might and main, and making 
'ready for our departure: it being a drive of twenty 
' minutes to the steamboat, and the hour of sailing nine 
'a’otock. After a hasty breakfast we started off; and 
' afw' another levee on the deck (actually on the deck), 
'and “three times three for Dickens,’* ^move^^tolrards 
' New York. 

' 1 was delighted to find on «board a Hr. Felton whom 1 
'had known at 'Doston. He is the Greek profaBsor at 
'l3amlaidge, and was going on to the ball and ^niier. 
*Iike most men of his class whom 1 seen^ be is a 
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* most delightful fellow — unaffected, hearty, genial, jolly ; 
'quite au Englishman of the best sort. We drank all the 
‘ i)orter on board, ate all the cold pork and cheese, and 
‘ were very merry indeed. I should have told you, in its 
‘ proper place, that both at Hartford and Newhaven a 
‘regular bank was subscribed, by these committees, for 
‘ all niy expenses. No bill was to be got at the bar, and 
‘ everything was paid for. But as I would on no account 
‘ suffer this to be done, 1 stoutly and positively refused to 
‘ budge an inch until Mr. Q should have received the 
‘ bills from the landlord’s own hands, and paid them to 
‘ the last farthing. Finding it impossible to move me, 

‘ they suffered mo, most unwillingly, to carry the 
‘ point. 

'About half jmst 2, wc arrived here. In half an hour 
‘ more, wc reached this hotel, where a ver}* splendid suite 
‘ of rooms was prepared for us ; and where everything is 
‘ very comfortable, and no doubt (as at Boston) e'tiomioualy 
' dear. Just os 'we sat down to dinner, David Golden made 
‘ his appearance ; and when he had gone, and wo were 
‘ taking our wine, Washington Irving came in alone, with 
'open arms. And here he stopped, until ten o'clock at 
'night.’ (Through Lord Jeffrey, with whom he was con- 
nected by marriage, and Macready, of whom he was the 
coidial friend, we already knew Mr, Golden ; and his sub- 
sequent visits to Europe led to many years' intimate inter- 
course, greatly enjoyed by us both.) ' Having got so far, 1 
'shall divide my discourse into four points. First, the 
' ball. Secondly, some slight specimens of a certain jdiaae 
'of character in the Americans. Thirdly, mtematioiial 
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‘o)pyri<{ht Fourthly, iiiy life here, aud projoctM to he KnwYo**- 
‘ earned out wliile I leinaiu 

C D 

‘ Firstly, the ball. It came off last Monday (vide pam- to 
‘ phletj. “ At a quarter past 9, exactly/* (I quote the 
‘ printed order of proceeding), we were waited upon by 
“David Colden, Esquire, and General George Morris;’* 

' habited, the funner in full ball costume, the latter in the 
■ full dress uniform of Heaven knows what regiment of 
‘ iiiilLihi. Tlio general took KaU*, Colden gave his arm to Tlio i>aI1. 

* iii(‘, and we proceeded dowiistiurs to a carriage at the door, 

‘ which took us to the stage door of the theatre : greatly 
‘ to the disappointment of an enormous crowd wlio wore 

* l>esetting the main door, and making a most tremendous 
‘ hullaballoo. The scene on our entmnee was very striking, 

‘ There were three thousand people pre.sent in full dress ; 

* from the roof to the floor, the theatre was decorated 
' magnificently ; and the light, glitter, glare, show, noise, 

* and cheering, baffle my de.Hcriptive powers. We were 

of it. 

* walked in through the centre of the centre dress-box, 

‘ the front whereof was taken out for the occasion ; so to 

* the back of the stage, where the mayor and other digni- 
' taries received us; and we were then paraded all round 
‘ the enormous ball-room, twice, for the gratifleation of the 

* many-headed. Tliat done, we begsm to donee — Ueareu 
' knows how we did it, for there was no room. And we 
' continued dancing until, being no longer able even to 
‘ stand, we slipped away quietly, and came back to the 

* hotel All the documents connected with this extra- 
' ordinaiy festival (quite unparalleled here) we have pre- 

* served ; so yon may suppose that on 4his head alone we 
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‘ shall have enough to show you when we come home. 

‘ The bill of fare for supper, is, in its amount and extent, 

‘ (|uitc a curiosity. 

. ‘ Now, the phase of character in the Americans whicli 
‘ amuses me most, was put before me in its most amusing 
' shape by the circumstances attending this afhiir. I 
‘ liad noticed it before, and have since, but I cannot 
‘ better illustrate it than by reference to this thernev 01‘ 

‘ course I can do nothing but in some shape or other it 
‘ gets into the newspapers. AD manner of lies get there, 

‘ and occasionally a truth so twisted and distorted that it 
‘ has as much resemblance to the real fact as Quily’s leg 
‘ to Taglioni’s. But with this ball to come off, the news- 
‘ I)apers were if possible unusually lo(iuacious and in 
‘ their accounts of me, and my secings, sayings, and doings 
‘ on the Saturday night and Sunday before, they de.scribe 
' my manner, mode of speaking, dressing, and so forth. 

* In doing this, they report that I am a very charming 
‘ fellow (of course), and liave a veiy^ free and easy way 
‘ with me ; which,’’ say they, “ at first amused a few 
‘ “ fashionables ; but soon pleased tliem exceedingly. 
‘ Another paper, coming after the ball, dwells upon its 
‘ splendour and brilliancy ; hugs itself and its readers 
‘ upon all that Dickons saw ; and winds up by gravely 
‘ expressing its conviction, that Dickens was never in such 

* society in England as he has seen in New York, and that 
'its high and striking tone cannot fail to make an in* 
' delible impression on his mind I For the same reason 

* I am always represented, whenever I appear in public, 
' as being ** very pale ; *’ " apparently thunderstruck ; 
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‘ and utterly confounded by all I see. . . . You recognize 
‘ tiu' (ju(‘er vanity wliicli is at the root of all this ? I have 
‘ i>leijt\ of stories in coniuTtioii with it to amuse you with 
vhen 1 return.’ 

‘ Tn’t'niy-fourth J^thruary. 

'It IS unn('e(‘‘'snry to say .... that this hotter (//tin 7 
‘ come by the s.iihn;^ pack(‘t, and ('’/// come by the Canard 
‘ boat. After the ball I vas laid up with a very bad 
‘sure throat, vhich confined me to the house four whole 
‘ day*> , and I vas unable to write, or indeed to do any- 
‘ thill” but do/.e and drink h nionad”, I missed the ship. . . 
^ I have still a hoirible cold, and so has Kate, but in other 
‘ respects we are all right. 1 proce(‘d to my third head . 

‘ tlio int|p*national copyright (piestioii, 

‘ 1 believe there is no country, on the face of the earth, 
' where there is less freedom of opinion on any subject in 
' reference to which there is a brpad difference of opinion, 
' than in thus. — There ! — I write the w (jrds with reluctance, 

‘ disappointment, and sorrow ; but 1 believe it from the 
‘ bottom of my soul. I spoke, as y(»ii know', of inter- 
‘ national copyright, at Boston ; and I sp^)ke of it again 

* at Hartford. My friends were paralysed with wonder at 
' such audacious daring. The notion that I, a man alone 

* by himself, in Ameiica, should veiiture to suggest to 
‘ the Americans that there was one point on which they 
'^were neither just to their own countrymen nor to tis, 
' actually struck the boldest dumb ! Washington Irving, 

* Prescott, Hoffman, Bryant, Haileck, Dana» Washington 

* Allston — every man who writes in this conntiy is devoted 
' to the question, and not one of them dare9 to raise his 
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* voice and complain of the atrocious state of tlic law. It 
' is nothing that of all men living I am the greatest loser 
‘ hy it. It i.s nothing that I have a claim to speak and 

1)0 heard. The wonder is that a breathing man can be 
‘ found with temerity enough to suggest to the Americans 
‘ the possibility of their having done wrong. I wish you 
‘ could have seiui the faces that I saw, down both sides of 
‘ the table at Hailford, when I began to talk about Scott. 

‘ I wish you could have heard liow I gave it out. My 
‘ blood so boiled as I tliouglit of the monstrous injustice 
‘ that I felt as if I were tw^dve feet higli when I thrust it 
' down their throats. 

* I had no sooner made that second speech than such 
' an outcry began (for the purpose of deterring |ne from 
‘ doing the like in this city) as an Englishman can form 
*no notion of. Anonymous letters; verbal dissuasions; 
^newspaper attacks making Colt (a murderer who is 
‘ attracting gi*eat attention here) an angel by comparison 

* with me ; assertions that I was no gentleman, but a mere 
' mercenary scoundrel ; coupled with the most monstrous 
‘ mis-representatious relative to my design and purpose 

* in visiting the United States ; came pouring in upon me 
‘ every day. The dinner committee here (composed of 

* the first gentlemen in America, remember that) were so 

* dismayed, that they besought mo not to pursue the 
' subject althoiKjh they every OTie agreed with me. I 
'answered that 1 would. That nothing should deter 
' me. . . . That the shame was theirs, not mine ; and that 
' as I would not 8pai*e them when I got home, I would 
‘not be silenced here. Accordingly, when the night 
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‘ came, I asserted my right, with all the means I could NswYoek : 
‘ command to give it dignity, in face, manner, or words ; 

‘ and 1 believe that if you could have seen and heard me, 
you would have loved me Ijetter for it than ever you did 
‘ in your life. 

‘ The Xeiv York Hemld, whicli you will receive with 

. . . JffraJd. 

‘ this, is the Satirist of America ; but having a great cir- 

‘ dilation (on account of its commercial intelligence and 

‘ i*arly news) it can afford to secure the l^st reporters. 

‘ . My speech is done, upon the whole, with remark- 

‘ able accuracy. Tliere arc a great many typographical gpeach at 

' errors in it ; and by the omiasion of one or two words, 

‘ or the substitution of one word for another, it is often 

‘ materially w’eakened. Thus I did not say that I 

‘“claimed” my right, but that 1 “asserted” it; and I 

‘ did not say that I had “some claim,” but that I had 

* “a most righteous claim,*’ to spe^ak. But altogether 

‘ it is very correct,^ 


dinner. 


Washington Irring was chairman of this dinner, tad WMhlng- 

tOB IrrinSI 

having from the first a dread that lie should break down in the 
in his speech, the catastrophe came accordingly. Near 
liim sat the Cambridge professor who had come with 
Dickens by boat from Newhaven, with whom already a 
warm friendship had been formed that lasted for life, and 
who has pleasantly sketched what happened. Hr. Felton 
saw Irving constantly in the interval of preparation, and 
could not but despond at his daily iterated forebodiiig of I 
dudl certainly break damn: though, besides the real dread, 
there was a sly humour which heightened its whimsical 
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Nk^»York: hoiTor 'with an irresistible drollery. But the professor 
- — plucked up liopc a little Avlien the night came, and he 
saw that Irving liad laid under his plate thc’ manuscript 
of his speech. During dinner, nevertheless, his old fore- 
boding cry was still heard, and ‘at last the moment 
‘ arrived ; Mr. Irving rose ; and the deafening and long- 
‘ continued applause by no means lessened his nppre- 
‘ hension. He began in his pleasant voice ; got through 
‘ two or three sentences pretty easily, but in the next 
irviug’s ‘hesitated ; and, after one or two attempts to go on, gave 

l*reak- ^ a o 

<iowu. ‘ it up, with a graceful allusion to the tournament and the 
‘ troop of knights all armed and eager for the fray ; and 
' ended with the toast Chaules Dickens, the guest of 
‘ THE NATION. There ! said he, as he resumed his seat 
‘ amid applause as gi*cat as had greeted his rising, There ! 
‘ I told yoit I should break §oivn, and I've done it ! * 
He was in London a few months later, on his way to 
Spain ; and I heard Thomas Moore describe * at Rogers’-B 
table the difficulty there had been to overcome his 
reluctance, because of this break-down, to go to the dinner 
At a dinner of the Literary Fund on the t>ccasion of Prince Albert’s 
same year, presiding. ‘ However,’ said Moore, ‘I told him only to 
‘ attempt a few words, and I suggested what they should 
‘ be, and he said he’d never thought of anything 80^ easy, 
‘ and he went and did famously.’ I knew very well, as 1 
listened, that this had not been the result ; but as the 
distinguished American had found himself, on this sSxmd 
occasion, not among orators os in New York, but among 
men as unable os himself to speak in public, and equally 
* On the 22ud of Vmj, 1842. 
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able to do better tbiiics ,• he was doubtless more reconciled Nkw Yo«*- 
” 134t2 

to liis own failure. I have been led to this digression by 

Dickens’s silenct* on his friend s break-down. He had so 

great a love for Irving that it was painful to speak of him as 

at any disadvantage, and of the New York dinner he wrote 

only in its connection with his own copyright speeches. 


‘ The effect of all this copyright agitation at least has been ReMiUiM of 

copyrijlit 

‘ to [iwakcu a great sensation on both sides of the subject ; bimjccUm. 

‘ the respectable newspapers and reviews taking up the 

‘ cudgels iis strongly in my favour, as the others have done 

‘ against me. Some of the vagaboiiils take great credit to 

‘ themselves (grant us patience !) for having made me j 

‘ popular by publishing my books in newspapers ; as if 

‘there were no England, no Scotland, no Germany, no 

‘ place but America in tbejvbolc world. A splendid satire 

‘ upon this kind of trash has just occurred. A man came 

‘here yesterday, and demanded, not besought but dc- AUemAnd 

‘ manded, pecuniary assistance ; and fairly bullied Mr. Q for ** ******' 

‘ money. When I came home, I dictated a letter to this 

‘ effect — that such applications reached mo in vast num- 

‘ hers every day ; that if I were a man of fortune, I could 

‘ not render assistance to all who sought it ; and that, 

'depending on my own exertion for all tho help I could 
* 

* Tke dinner on the 10th of May, and eariy the folloirbig momingX had 
a latter abont it from Mr. Itlanehaid, eontiiiaing theee worda ; * Waahiagton Bkndiard 

* Inriitf conldn't utter a word for trembling, and Moore waa aa little aa naual. ^ 

' BatTpoor Tom Campbell, great HeaTena ! what a apeotada ! Amid rmn 

* of langhter he began a aentence three tamea abont aomelhiBg Uial Dagald 

* Stewart or Lord Bacon bad aakl, and nem could get beyond them woida. 

* Hie Prince wia capital, though deocedJy frightened. He anama 

* and aaaiable, aa well aa rary devar.’ 
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‘ give, I rogrctted to say I could afford him noue. Upon 
‘ this, my gentleman sits down and writes me that ho 
‘ is an itinerant bookseller ; that he is the first man who 
sold my books in New York; that he is distressed in 
the city where I am revelling in luxury; that he tliinks 
it rather strange tliat the man who wrote Kicllebtf 
‘ should be utterly destitute of feeling ; and that he would 
‘ liave me “take care I don’t repent it.” What do you 
‘ think of tliat ? — as Mac would say. I thought it such a 
‘good commentary, that I dispatched the letter to th(' 

‘ editor of the only English newspaper here, and told him 
‘ he might print it if he liked. 

‘ I will tell you what I should like, my dear friend, 

‘ always supposing that your judgment concurs with mine; 
‘ and that you woidd take the trouble to get such a docu- 
‘ ment. I should like to havo^ short letter addressed to 
‘ me, by the principal English authors who signed the' 
‘ international copyright petition, expressive of their sense 
" that I have done my duty to the cause. I am sure 
‘ I deserve it, but I don’t wish it on that ground. It is 
‘ because its publication in the best journals here would 
‘unquestionably do great good. As the gauntlet is 
‘down, let us go on. Clay has already sent a gentle- 
‘man to me express from Washington (where I shall 
‘be on the 6th or 7th of next month) to declare his 
‘ strong interest in the matter, his cordial approval of the 
‘ “ manly ” course I have held in reference to it, and his 
‘ desire to stir in it if possible. I have lighted up such a 
‘ blaze that a meeting of the foremost people on the other 
‘ side (very respectfully and properly conducted in refer- 
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‘ enro to me, por.srmally, T am bound to say) was held in 
' thiH town ’totlifT nij^ht. And it would be a thousand 
‘ pities if we did not strike as hard as wo can, now that 
‘ the iron is so ijot. 

'1 have come at last, and it is time I did, to my life 
‘ here, and intentions for the future. I can do nothing 
‘ that 1 want to do, go nowhere where I want to go, and 
' see nothing that I want to see. If I turn into the street, 

‘ I am folio w'ed by a multitude. If I stay at home, the 
‘ hou.se h(‘conies, with callers, like a fair. If I visit a public 
‘ institution, with only one friend, the directors come down 

* incontinently, w’aylay me in the yard, and address mo in 
‘ a long speech. I go to a party in the evening, and am 
‘ so inclosed and hemmed about by people, stand w'Lere I 
‘ will, that I am exhausted for w’ant of air. 1 dine out, 

* and have to talk about everything, to everybody. I go 

* to church for quiet, and there^ is a violent rush to the 
‘ neighbourhood of the pew I sit in, and the clergyman 
' preaches at me. I take my scat in a railroad car, and 
' Uie very conductor won’t leave me alone. I get out at a 
' station, and can’t drink a glass of water, without having 
‘ a hundred people looking down my throat when I of^en 
' my mouth to swallow. CJoncoive what all this Is ! 

* Then by every post, letters on let^rs arrive, all about 
' nothing, and aU demanding an immediate answer. This 

* man is offended because I won’t live in his house ; and 

* that man is thoroughly disgusted because I won’t go out 
‘ more than four times in one evening. I have no rest or 

* peace, and am in a perpetual worry. 

* Under these febrile circumstances, which this dimate 
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' CHpocially favor.s, I liavo come to tlie resolution that 1 
'will not (so far as my will has anything to do with 
'the matter) accept any more public entertainments or 
‘ public recognitions of any kind, during my stay in 
'the United States; and in pursuance of this deter- 
‘ mination I have refus(‘d invitations from Thiladelphia, 
' Baltimore, Wasliington, Viiginia, Albany, and Provi- 
' deuce. Heaven knows whether this will be eft’ectual, 

‘ but ] shall soon see, for oji Monday morning the 2iSth we 
‘ leave for Philadelpliia. Tiiere, 1 shall only stay three 
‘ days. Thence we go to Baltimore, and iherp I shall only 
‘ stay three days. Tlience to Washington, where we may 
' stay perhaps ten days ; perhaps not so long. Thence to 
' Virginia, where we may halt for one day; and thence to 
‘ Cliarleston, where we may pass a week perhaps ; and 
‘ where we shall very likely remain until your March 
‘ letters reach us, through David Golden. I had a design 
' of going from Charleston to Columbia in South Carolina, 

‘ and there engaging a carriage, a baggage-tender and 
‘ negro boy to guard the same, and a saddle-horse for 

* myself — witli w'hich caravan I intended going " right 
‘ “ away,” as they say here, into the west, through the wilds 
' of Kentucky and Tennessee, across the Alleghany-moun- 
' tains, and so on until we should strike the lakes and 
' could get to Canada. But it has been represented to me 

* that tl;iis is a track only known to travelling merchants ; 

' that the roads are bad, the country a tremendous waste, 

' the inns log-houses, and the journey one that l¥Ould play 
Hhe very devil with Kate. I am staggered, but not 

* deterred. If I find it posribie to be dom in the time, 1 
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‘ moan to ilo it ; l>oin^ (juite satisfiod that without some 
‘ such dasii, 1 c^in never he a free agent, or see anything 
‘ worth tin* tolling, 

‘Wo moan to rotuni homo in a pac1tet-s|»ip — not a 
stoiunor. Ilor name is the (h'orge Washington, and sho 
will sail from hen-, for Liverpool on the seventh of June. 
‘At lii.'it season of tlio ^oar, they are seldom more than 
‘thn‘o weeks making the voyage ; and I never will tnist 
‘ myself u[K)n tlic wide ocean, if it please Heaven, in a 
'steamer again. When I tell you all that I observed on 
‘ hoard that Hritiinnia, 1 shall n«toin‘^h you. Meanwhile, 
‘consider two of their dangers. First, that if the funnel 
‘ w'cre blow n overboard, iho vt^ssel must instantly 1x5 on 
‘ fire, from stern to stern ; to comyirehend which con- 
‘ Hcquencc, you have only to understand that the funnel is 
‘more than 40 feet higli, and that at night you see the 
‘ solid fire two or three feet above its top. Imagine this 

* swept dow^n by a strong wind, and picture to yourself the 
‘ amount of flame on deck ; and that a strong wind is likely 
‘ to sweep it down you soon leani, from the precautions 
‘ taken to keep it up in a storm, when it is the first thing 
‘thought of. Secondly, each of these boats consumes 
‘ between London and Halifax 700 tons of coals ; and it 
‘ is pretty clear, from this enormoug-^ difference of weight 
‘in a ship of only 1200 tons burden in all, that she must 
' either be too heavy when she comes out of por% or too 
‘light when she goes in. The daily difference in her 

* rolling, as she bums ihe coals out, is something absolutely 
^fearful Add to all this, that by day and night she is 
‘ full of fire and people, that she has no boats, and that the 
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New York ^struggling of that enormous machiuerj in a heavy sea 

_ 'seems as though it would rend her into fragments — and 

to 'you may have a pretty con-siderabJe damned good sort 
J F • * 

'of a feeble notion that it don’t fit nohow; and that it 
‘ ant calculated to make you smart, overmuch ; and that 
‘ you don’t feel ’special bright ; and by no means first rate ; 
Pure Ainc- ' and not at all tonguoy (or disposed for conversation) ; 
riiMiaiwns , j howevcr rowdy you maybe by natur’, it does 

' use you up com-plcte, and that’s a fact ; and makeft you 
' quake considerable, and disposed toe damn the finglne ! — 

' All of which phrases, I beg to add, are pure Americanisms 
* of the first Water. 


Slftveiy. 


Ladies of 
America. 


'Wh6n we reach Baltimore, we are in the regions of 
' slavery. It exists there, in its least shocking and most 
'mitigated form; but there it is. They whisper, 

' (they dare only whisper, you know, and that below tllw 
'breaths), that on that place, and all through the South, 
'there is a dull gloomy cloud on which the very word 
' seems written. J shall be able to say, one of these days, 
' that I acoepted no public mark of respect in any place 
* where slavery was ; — and that’s something. 

' The ladies of America are decidedly and unquestion- 
'ably beautiful. Their complexions are not so good as 
‘those of Englishwomen; their beauty does not last so 
' long ; and their figures are very inferior. But they are 
' most beautiful I still reserve my opinion of the national 
'character — just whispering that I tremble for a radical 
' coming here, unless he is a radical on principle, by areae^m 
' and reflection, and from the sense of right I fear that if 
'he were anything else, he would retutn honde ft toiy* 
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‘ ] Bay no moro on that head for two months NnrToac: 

•' ^ 184S. 

‘ from this tune, save that I do fear that the hoavicat 

‘ blow ever dealt at liberty will be dealt hf this country, 

0 jr 0 

‘ in the failure of its example to the earth. The scenes 
' that are passing in Congress now, all tending to the 
' separation of the States, fill one with such a dec‘p disgust 
' that I dislike the very name of Washington (moaning 
‘the place, not the man), and am repelled by the mere 
‘ thought of approaching it 


‘ Tmrnt^^sepfnih Fehruary, 

‘There begins to be great consternation here, in 4 0iimhr1 
‘reference to the Cunard packet which (we suppose) * left 
‘ Liverpool on the fourth. She has not yet arrived. We 
' scarcely know what to do with ourselves in our extreme 
‘anxiety to get letters from home. I have really bad 
‘aerions thoughts of going back to Boston, alone, to be 
‘ nearer news. We have determined to remain here nntil 
‘ Tuesday afternoon, if she should not arrive before, and to 
‘send Mr. Q and the luggage on to Philadelphia to- 
-morrow morning. Ood grant she may not have gone 
‘ down : but every ship that comes in brings intelligence 
‘ of a terrible gale (which indeed was felt ashore here) on 

- the night of the fourteenth ; and the sea^jcaptains swear 

- (not without some prejudice of course) that no ateatn^r 
‘ oould have lived through it, supposing her to have been 
‘ in its full fury. As there is no steam packet to go to 

- ‘ England, supposing the Caledonia not to arrive, we aiw jlMisiitih 

- obliged to send our letters by the Qanrick ship, wbidi 
^ sails early to-morrow morning. Consequently 1 must 
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‘huddle tliis up, and dispatch it to llie post-office with all 
‘ speed. J have so much to say that 1 could fill (juires of 
‘paper, which fenders this sudden pull-up the more pr(‘- 
‘ vokiiig 

‘ I have in my portmanteau a pc'tition for an iuter- 
‘ national copyright law, sigm'd by all the best Aintu'ican 
‘writers with Washington Irving at iheir head. They 
‘ have requested me to hand it to Olay lor jireseiitation, 

‘ and to back it with any rein*^rks I may think jiroper to 
‘ offer. So “ lloo-roar for the principhs as the money- 
‘ “ lender said, von he vouldii’t renoo tlu‘ bill.” 

‘ God bless you You know what I would say 

‘about homo and the darlings. A hundred times God 

‘ bless you Fears are entertained for Lord Ash- 

‘ burton also. Nothing has been heard of him.’ 

A brief letter, sent me next day by the minister’s bag, 
was in effect a postscript to the foregoing ; and expressed 
still more strongly the doubts and apprehensions his 
voyage out had impressed him with, and which, though 
he afterwards saw reason greatly to modify his misgivings, 
were not so strange at that time as they appear to us now. 

‘Carlton-house, New York, February twenty-eighth, 

‘ 1842 .... The Caledonia, I grieve and regret to say, has 
‘ not arrived. If she left England to her time, she has been 
‘ four and twenty days at sea. There is no news of her ; 

‘ and on the nights of the fourteenth and eighteenth it 
‘blew a terrible gale, which almost justifies the worst 
‘ suspicions. For myself, I have hardly any hope of her; 

' having seen enough, in our passage out, to couvinoe me 
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‘ that st(‘aniinf^ acnm the (>c(‘an in heavy weather ia as Nsw^oait: 

• 1842 . 

‘ yet an ('xjK riinfnt nf the utmost IuizudI 

'An it WfUs soj>|)()M*(l that there ^^oul(J l)e no steamer 
‘\vhate\er tor Kn^^land this tnon^li (siiici* iu ordinary 
‘ eoui.se tho (ale(h>nia >\ouhl have ndunied with the 
‘ mails on t)i(‘ liial of March;, I hastily K<>t the lett(*rs rea<iy 
‘ yesteiday and sent tlaun by tlie (iarriek ; wliieh may 
‘ jMuhaps he thrtu- works out, hni is not very likely to Ixj 
‘ longer But helonging tf» the (’nnard eomjiany is a boat 
‘called th(‘ Vnieorn, which in the Hummer time plies up 
‘ the St, Lawreiu'e, ari<l brings passeiejers from Canada to 
‘ join the British ami North A imuican steamers at Halifax. 

‘ Jn the winter she lies at the last -mentioned place ; from 
‘ which news han come tliis morning that they have sent her 

* on to Boston for the mails; and, rather than interrupt the 
^ communication, mean to dispatch her to England in lieu 
‘ of the pK>r Caledonia, 'rins in itHclf, by the way, is a 
‘ daring deed ; for she was originally built to run between 
' Liverpool and Gla.sgow, and is no more designed for the 
'Atlantic than a Calais packet-boat; though she once 
‘ crossed it, in the summer season. 

‘ You may judge, therefore, what 'the owners think of 
‘ the proba-bility of the Caledonia's arrival How slight 
' an alteration in our plans would have made us passengoni 

* on board of her I 

* It would be difficult to tell you, my dear fellow, what 
' an impresssion this has made upon our minds, or with 
' what intense anxiety and suspense we have been waiting 
'for your letters from home. We were to have gone 
'South .Unlay, but Huger here until to-morrow afternoon 
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‘ (having Hciit tlie secretary and luggago forward) for one 
‘ more chance of news. Love to dear Macready, and to 
dear Mac, and cvgry one we can* for. It’s useless to 
speak of the dear children. It seems now as tliough we 
should never liear of them 

‘ P.S. Washington Irving ha great fellow. We have 
laughed most heartily together. He is just the man he 
‘ ought to be. So is Doctor Channing, witli whom I have 
‘ liad an interesting correspondence since I saw him last 
‘ at Boston. Hal leek is a raen*y little man. Bryant a sad 
‘ one, and very reserved. Wasliington Allston the painter 
‘ (who wrote MoikuJI) is a fine specimen of a glorious 
‘ old genius. Longfellow, whose volume of poems I have 

* got for you, is a frank accomplished man as well as a fine 
•writer, and will be in town “ next fall.” Tell Macready 
‘ that I suspect prices here must have rather altered since 
‘ his time. I paid our fortnight’s bill here, last night. 
‘ We have dined out every day (except when I was laid up 
‘ with a sore throat), and only had in all four bottles of 
‘ wine. The bill was 70/. English 1 ! ! 

‘You will see, by my other letter, how we have been 
‘ f^ted and feasted ; and how there is war to the knife 
‘ about the international copyright ; and how I tdll 
‘ speak about it, and decline to be put down .... 

‘ Oh for news from home ! I think of your letters so 
' full of heart and friendship, with perhaps a little scrawl 

* of Charley’s or Mamey’s, lying at the bottom of the 
‘ deep sea ; and am as full of sorrow as if they had once 
‘ been living creatures. — Well ! they may cpme, yet.’ 
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Tlioy (lid reach liini, but not by the Caledonia. His NkwYork; 

1842 * 

tears as to that veHscl wire but too well founded. On the 

very day wlu-ii slu‘ was due in Boston (the IHth of Feb- Diiuwtor ul 

‘ , 1 1 ^ 0 * 
luary) it vv;i.s learnt in Jj<uidon that she had undergone iloaiA. 

misadventure , that, her decks having l>(*en swept and her 

rudder torn a\say, tlntugh h^pfiily no lives were lost, she 

had returned disalih'd to Coik ; and that the Acadia, AoftdiA 

having r(‘e(‘iv( (l her passengeis and mails, wiis to sail with 

them from Liver]MK)l next day. 

Of tlie mam subject of that letter written on the day 

preceding ; of tin* (pilte unpremediuited impulse, out of 

which sprang bis aiKocacy ol chums which he felt to be Inter- 

represented in his person ; of the injustice done by his cat^ri^bl 

entertainers to their guest in ascribing such advocacy 

to selfishness j and of the graver wrong done by thorn 

to their own highest interests, nay, even to their com* 

monest and most vulgar int4‘rc8i^>, in continuing to reject 

those claims ; I will add nothing now to what all those 

years ago I laboured very hard to lay licfore many 

readers. It will be enough if I here print, from the 

authors* letters I sent out to him by the next following 

mail in compliance with his wish, this which follows from 

a very dear friend of his and mine. I fortunately had 

it transcribed before 1 posted it to him; Hr. Carlyle 

having in some haste written from ‘ Templand, ^6 Marche 

* 1842/ and taken no copy. 

‘ We learn by the newspapers that you eveijwhere in UMar 

* America stir up the question of international copyright, SSrSif- 
*and thereby awaken huge dissonance where all else 

' were triumphant unison foryou. I am asked my opimau 
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' of the matter, and requested to write it down in 
‘ words 

‘ Several years a^^o, if mcinoiy err not, I was one of 
‘ many English writers, who, under tlie auspices of MiswS 
‘ Martineau, did already sign a petition to congress pray- 
‘ ing for an international copyright between the two 
‘ Nations, — which properly are not two Nations, but one ; 

' indivisible by parliament, congress, or any kind of 
‘human law or diplomacy, being already vniLed by 
‘ Heaven’s Act of Parliament, and the everlasting law of 
‘ Nature and Fact. To that opinion T still adhore, and 
‘ am like to continue adhering. 

‘ In discussion of the matter before any congi’ess or 
‘ parliament, manifold considerations and argumentations 
‘ will necessarily arise ; which to me are not interesting, 

‘ nor essential for helping mo to a decision. They respect 
‘ the time and manner in which the thing should be ; not 
‘ at all whether the thing should be or not. In an ancient 
‘ book, reverenced I should hope on both sides of the 
^ Ocean, it was thousands of years ago written down in the 

* most decisive and explicit manner, “ Thou shxilt not steal.” 
/ That thou belongest to a different “ Nation,” and canst 
• ‘ steal without being certainly banged for it, gives th^ no 

* permission to steal ! Thou shalt not in anywise steal at 
' all ! So it is written down, for Nations and for Men, in 
" the Eaw-Book of the Maker of this Universe. Nay, poor 

* Jeremy Bentham and others step in hero, and will demon- 
‘ strate that it is actually our true convenience and expe- 
' diency not to steal ; which I for my share, on the great 

* scale and on the small, and in all conceivable scales and 
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' sljapes, do also firmly beli(*ve it to be. For example, if 
‘ Nations al)‘^tainL'd fioin stouliug, what need wi re ibero of 
‘ fi^ditin;^r - \Mlli its Imtciienn^^s and burninj^fs, decidedly 
‘ till* most rxjH'fisiv(‘ tbin{^ in this world If HoW' much 
‘ mint* two Nations, which, ils I said, are Imt one Nation; 
‘knit in a thousand wa}s by Nature and Fraetical Inter- 
‘ cours(‘ ; indivisiiile brother elonumts of the same jyreat 
‘ Saxondom, 1(» wdiieh in all honoral»l(* w'ay.s be long life ! 

‘ When Mr. llolK-rt Roy M‘(jiregr)r lived in the district of 
‘ Mcnteith on the Highland bordei tw'o eeiituiicH ago, he 
'for Lis jxirt found it more conviuje id to supply hiiuHcdf 
‘with beef by stealing it alive from tin* ailjiu’ent gleiiB, 

‘ than by buying it killed in the Stirling butchers’-rnarket. 

‘ It was Mr, Roy's plan of su])])lying hirn.self with beef in 
‘those days, this of sU^aling it. In many a little “ Con- 
‘“gi-css” in the district of Meuteitli, there wtis debating, 

‘ doubt it not, and much spi'ciuus* argumentation this way 
‘ and that, before they could ascertain tliat, really and 
‘ truly, buying was the best way to get your beef ; which 
* however in the long mn they did with one assent find' 
‘ it indisputably to be : and accordingly they hold by it to 
‘ this day.' 

Tj^is brave letter was an important service’ rendered at 
a critical time, and Dickens was very grateful for it. But, 
as time went on, he had other and higher causes for grati- 
tude to its writer. Admiration of Carlyle increased in 
him with his years ; and there was no one whom in later 
life he honoured so much, or had a more profound regard 
for* 


Ni!W Yoiie; 
1842. 

Cnrlyle to ^ 
€. D. 


Rub Rny’ii 
pUiu 


noi the 

i«rt. 


afOarlylft. 



CHAPTER XXL 

PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON, AND THE SOUTH. 

1842. 

PiiiLADFi.- Dickens's ut‘xt letter wan begun in tlie ‘ lTnitecl-states- 
1842 ‘ hotel, Pliiladclphia,’ and bure date ‘ Sunday, sixth 

‘ March, 1842.’ It treated of inucli ilealt with afterwards 
at greater length in the K'otf'a, but tljc freshness and vivacity 
of the first impressions in it have surprised me. I ‘do not 
however print any passage h(‘re which has not its ©wm 
interest independently of anything contained in that book. 
The rule will be continued, as in the portions of letters 
already given, of not transcribing anything before printed, 
or ^Luy thing having even but a near rescunblance to des- 
criptions that appear in the Kotes. 
c. I). ‘ As this is likely to be the only 

to 

J. F. ‘ quiet day I shall have for a long time, I devotft it 
'to writing to you. We have heard nothing from you*^ 
‘ yet, and only have for our consolation the reflection that 
‘ the Columbia I is now on her way out. No news had 

* At the top of the sheet, aboro the address and date, are the words * Re*d 
* on. We Aat« your precious letters, but yon’U think, at first, we hate not* 
‘C. D.’ 

f The ship next in rotation to the Oaledonia from IdterpooL 
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‘ l)oen lioard of tho Caloilmiia y(»st<*nlfiy afternoon, when rifii,A.i>iL- 
‘ \V(* left New Voik. We n'ere to liave ((uitted that 1842 . 

‘ place last "i’u«‘S(lay, but have hovn detained there all c. D. 

‘ the week hy Kat(‘ having so had a sore throat that «he 
‘ was obliged to keej) lier bed. We left yesterday after- 
‘ noon at live o’clock, and arrived liere at eleven last 
‘ night l>‘t nn* say, hy the way, that this is a very trying 
‘ climate 

‘ 1 have often asked Americans in Tiondon which were Pronuw 
‘ the better railroads — ours or theirs? They have taken 
• time for reflection, and generallv replied on mature 
‘consideration that they rather thouglit wo excelled; in 
' respect of the punctuality witli which wc arrived at 
‘ our stations, and the smoothness of our travelling. I 
‘ wish you could see what an American railroad is, in 
‘ some parts where I now have seen them. I won’t 
‘ say I wish you could feel Vhat it is, liecause that 
‘ would be au unchristian and savage aspiration. It is 
‘ never inclosed, or warded off. You walk down the main 
‘ street of a large town : and, slap-dash, headlong, pell- 
' mell, down the middle of the street ; with pigs burrowing, 

'and boys flying kites and playing marbles, and men 
'smoking, and women talking, and children crawling, 

‘ close to the very rails ; there comes tearing along a mad 
‘locomotive with its train of cars, scattering a red-hot FTporiinco 
‘ shower of sparks (from its toood fire) in all directions ; ^ 
'screeching, hissing, yelling, and panting; and nobody 
‘ one atom more concerned than if it were a hundred 
‘ miles away. You cross a turnpike-road ; and there is no 
‘ gate, no policeman, no signal — ^nothing to keep the way- 
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' filler or qui(‘t traveller out of tlio way, l»ut a wooden 
‘ areli on which is written in ^reiit letters “ Jiook out for 
“the locomotive.” And if any man, wannan, or cliild, 

*' don’t look out, wliy it\s his or laa* fault, and there’s an 
‘ end of it. 

‘ Tht; cars are like vciry shabby omnibuses — only larger , 

' holding sixty or seventy ])(‘0))lu. Tiie s(‘ats, instead of 
‘being placed long 'ways, are j)ut cross-wise, back to 
‘ front. Each holds two. There is a long row of those on 
‘ each sid(j of the caravan, and a narrow pas.sage up the 
‘ centre. The windows are usually all closed, and there 
‘ is very often, in addition, a hot, close, most intolerable 
‘ charcoal stove in a red-hot glow. 'J'he heat and closeness 
‘ are (juite insupportable. But this is the characteristic 
‘ of all American house.s, of all the public institutions, 

‘ chapels, theatres, and prisons. From the constant use 
‘ of the hard anthracite coal in these* beastly furnaces, a 
‘perfectly new class of diseases is springing up in the 
‘ country. Their effect upon an Englishman is briefly 
‘ told. Ho is always very sick and very faint ; and has an 
‘ intolerable headache, morning, noon, and night. 

‘In the ladies’ car, there is no smoking of tobacco 
‘ allowed. All gentlemen who have ladies with them, sit . 
‘ in this car *, and it is usually very full, Before it, is the 
‘ gentlemen’s car ; which is something narrower. As 
‘ had a window close to me yesterday which commanded 
‘ this gentlemen’s car, 1 looked at it pretty often, ,,perfotoe. 
The flashes of saliva flew so perpetually and incessantly 
‘ out of the windows all the way, that it looked as diough 
‘ they were ripping open feather-beds inside, and letting 
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‘ tlie wind dispose of tlio fofithors* But tlds spitting is Phiuawl- 
‘ iiiuversiil. Jn tlio courts of law, the judge has his i842. 

‘ sjiittnoij on tlic licncli, the counsel have theirs, the c. P. 

‘ witness h‘is hi4, tlie prisoner liin, and the crier his. Tlie 
‘ jury an* act'oinmodated at the rate of three men to a 
‘ hpitli)on nu' ^pit-hox as th<*y call it here); and the spoc- 
‘ tutors in the gaileiy are provideil for, as so many men 
‘ who in tin' course of natun* exjiectoratc* without ccssa- 
‘ tion. Tliere are spit-lH>xeb in ev<‘ry KtearnlK>at, bar-room, Spittwma. 

‘ public ilining-rooin, house of oflice, and place of general 
‘ fOHort, no matter what it he. In the hospitals, the 
‘students are re({uested, !>} phw:-ard, to iitaj the boxes 
‘ provided for them, and not to sjiit u|>on the stairs. I 
‘ have twicx*. seen gentlcunen, at evening parties in New 
‘ York, turn aside when they were not engaged in conver- 

* Ration, and spit upon the drawing-room carjM^t. And in 

* every bar-roorn an^ hotel passage the stone floor looks as 

‘ if it were paved w'ith open oysters — from the quantity, of 
‘ this kind of deposit which tcsselatcs it all over . . . 

^ The institutions at Boston, and at Hartford, are moot 


‘ admirable. It would Ik^ very difficult indeed to improve olhiwti* 

* md Kffir 

‘upon them. But this is not so at New York; where t«rk, 

‘ there is an ill-managed lunatic asylum, a bad jail, a 
‘diomal workhouse, and a perfectly intolerable place of 
^ polioe-imprioonment A man is found drunk in ibe 
‘ streets, and is thrown into a cell below the surface of the 
‘ earth ; profoundly dark ; so full of noisome vapours that 
‘ when you enter it with a candle you see a ring about the 

* Tlui oompariioii is cmi4o7«l iw. Another ctesciiptiTO pnanso to ho fo«n4 hi 
lhnSr«<M<p. S7). 
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Triladil- ‘li^ht, like tliat which suitouikIs tlie moon in wet and 

1842. ‘ cloudy weather ; ami so offcuisive and dis^oi sting in its 

0. D. ‘filthy odours, that you cannot hear its stench He i.s 

‘shut up within an iron door, in a series of vaulted pas- 

‘ sages where no one stays; has po drop of ^^ate^, ©M'ay 

‘of light, or visitor, or help of any kind ; and there he 

‘ remains until the magistrate’s arrival. If he die (as one 

‘ man did not long ago) he is half eaten by the rats in an 

Police- ccUb ‘hour’s time (as this man was). I expressed, on seeing 
iti New 

York. ‘ these places the other night, the disgu‘-t I felt, which 
‘ it would be impossible to repress. “ Well ; I don’t know,” 

‘ said the night constable — that’s a national answer by the 
‘ bye — “ Well ; I don’t know. I’ve had six and twenty 
‘“young women locked up here together, and beautiful 
‘And that’s ‘ “ones too, and that’s a fact.” The celf wasjcertainly no 
‘ larger than the wine-cc^r in Devonshire-ten’ace ; . at 
‘ least three feet lower ; .and stunk like a common sewe'r. 
There was one woman in it, then. The ma^strate begins 
* ^Sjl^^ax&ninationfat five o’cloclwin the morning ; the watch. 
‘ is set at seven at night ; if the prisoners have been given in 
‘ charge by an officer, they ore not taken out before nine 
‘ or ten ; and in tt© interval they remain in these places, 

* where they could no. more he heard to cry for help, in 
‘ case of a fit Of swoon among them, than a man s voice 
‘ could be heard after he was coffined up in his grave. ^ 

PriBona. * The;|p is a prison in this same city, and indeed in the 

* same building, where prisoners for grave offences await 
‘ their trial, and to which they are sent back when under 
‘ remand. It sometimes happens that a man or woman 

* will remain here for twelve months, waiting the result 
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‘ of iiu>ti<»iKs for new trial, anti in arrest of judgment, and JPaitiML* 

ruiM- 


1842. 

C. D. 

to 
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‘ wliat not. 1 went into it the other day : without any ^ 

‘ nt)tK't‘ or preparation, otherwi««^ I find it difficult to catch 
‘ them 111 tlH‘ir >voFk-a-day aspect. I stmid in a long, high, 

* narrovN building, consisting of four galleries one aliove the 
‘ other, with a bridge across t‘ach, on which sat a turnkey, 

‘ sleeping or reading os the case might Ixi. From the roof, 

' a couple of wimlsails dangled and drooped, limp and use- 

* less; the skylight Udng fast closed, and tlH*y only designed 

* for aiiinme^ pse. In the centre of the building was the Hoom 

‘ eternal slov^e ; and along both sides of every grUlery was fn wSir** 


'a long row of iron doors — looking like furnace doors, 

* l)eing very .small, but black and cold as if the fires 
' within had gone out 

* A man with ftys appears, to show us round A g^pod- 
'looking fellow, and, in his,^^, civil and obliging.* (I 
omit a dialogue of which the 8 y!l|»tancc has l>ecn prin‘ 
and give only that which appears for tljgjw* time 

‘ " Suppose a man’s here for twelve monthidyT’ 
‘''mean to say he never comes out at that little iron 


York. 


* " door.” 

' " He may walk some, perhaps— «ol^uch/* 

• ” Will you show me a few of them ? ” 

‘ “ Ab ! All, if you like.” 

'He threw open a door, and I looked in. An old^mkn A julronn 
^ wag tdttiiig on his bed, reading. The %ht came |n 
* a gm%U chink, very tiigh up in the wall Aesross Ae room 
' ran a thick iron jnpe to canj off filth ; this was bored 
' for the )moe|>tion of aomething like a big funnel in ihi^ ; 
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Fhiladbl- ' and over the funnel was a watercock. This was Ins wash- 

PMIA : 

1842. ' inp^ aj)paratus and water-closet. It was not savoury, but 

C. D. . ‘ not very offensive. He looked up at me ; gave himself 
j F. ‘ Rii odd, dogged kind of shake ; and fixed his eyes on his 

* book again. I came out, and the door was shut and 

‘ locked. He had been there a month, and would have to 
‘wait another month for his trial “Has he ever walked 
‘ “ out now, for instance ? ’’ “ No.” . . . 

‘ “ In England, if a man is under sentence of death 
‘ “ even, ho has a yard to walk in at certain times.’* 

‘ “ Possible ?” 

‘ . Making me this answer with a coolness which is 

‘ perfectly untranslateable and inexpressible, and which is 

‘ quite peculiar to the soil, he took me to the women*s 

Women ‘ side ; telling me, upon the way, all about this man, who, 
pruouen. 

‘ it seems, murdered his wife, and will certainly be 

* hanged. The women’s doors have a small square aper- 

* ture in them ; I looked through one, and saw a 
Boy ‘pretty boy about ten or twelve years old, who seemed 
prisoner. , lonely and miserable enough — as well he might. “What’s 

‘ “ he been doing ? ” says I. “ Nothing ” says my friend. 

Nothing 1” says I. “No,” says he. “He’s here for 
‘ “ safe keeping. He saw his father kill his mother, and 
‘ “ is detained to give evidence against him — that was 
‘“his father, you saw just now.” “But that’s rather 
‘“hard treatment for a witness, isn’t it?” — “Weill I 
‘ ‘.^on’t know. It a’nt a very rowdy life, and a fisot” 

‘ So my firiend, who was an excellent fellow in his way, and 
‘ very obliging, and a handsome young man to hocft, took 

* me off to show me some more curiosities ; and I was rery 
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' much obliged to him, for the place wa« so hot, and I so 
'giddy, that I couhl scarcedy Htaud. . . . 

‘When a mail is hanged in Ni'W York, ho is walked out 
‘ of one of these cellh, without any condemned sermon or 
'other religioiih formaliticK, straight into the narrow jail 
‘yard, uhich may be aliout the widtli of Cranboum-alley. 

' Tiiere, a gibbet is erected, which is of curious construe- 
‘ tion ; for the culprit staiidM on the earth with the rope 
'about his neck, wliich passes through a pulley in the top 
‘of the "Tree” (see Xevyate Calendar passim), and is 
' attached to a weight something heavier than the man. 

‘ This weight being suddenly let g^>, drags the rope down 
' with it, and sends the criminal flying up fourteen feet 

* into the air ; while the judge, and jury, and five and 
' twenty citizens (whose presence is rt^iuired by the* law), 
' stand by, that they may afterwards certify to the fact 

* This yard is a very" dismal place ; and when I looked at 

* it, I thought the practice infinitely superior to ours : 

* much more solemn, and far less dc^pading and indeoeDt. 

'There is another prison near New York which is a 
'house of correction. The convicts labour in stone* 

* quarries near at hand^ but the jail has no covered yards 

* or shops, so that when the weather is wet (as it was when 
' I was there) each man is shut up in his own little cell, 
' all the live-long day. These cells, in all the oorrectioii* 
'bouses I have seen, are on one uniform plan-;*tbus : 
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Phil^dkl- ' A, B, c, and D, are the walls of the building with windows 
1842 'in them, higli up in the wall. The shaded place In the 
0. U' 'centre lepresents four tiers of cells, one above the other, 
j ‘ with doors of grated iron, and a light grated gallery to 
' eiich tier. Four tiers front to B, and four to D, so that 
‘ by this means you may be said, in walking round, to see 
A lorroc- ‘eight ticrs in all. The intermediate blank space you 

tioh-lidUf.e ^ ^ I »/ 

‘ walk in, looking up at these galleries ; so that, coming in 
‘ at the door E, and going either to the right or left till 
‘you come back to the door again, you see all the cells 
‘ under one roof and in one high room. Imagine them in 
Imndrod^ ‘ number 400, and in every one a man locked up ; this 
single colls, ‘one with his hands through the bars of his gratiC, this one 
‘in bed (in the middle of the day, remember)^ this 
‘one flung down in a heap upon the ground with bis 
‘ head against the bars like a wild bea»t. Make the rain 
‘ pour down in torrents outside. Put the everlasting 
‘ stove in the midst ; hot, suffocating, and vaporous, as a 
‘ witch’s cauldron. Add a smell like that of a thousand 
‘old mildewed umbrellas wet through, and a thousand 
‘ dirty clothes-bags musty, moist, and fusty, and you will 
‘ have some idea — a very feeble one, my dear friend, on my 
‘ word— -of this place yesterday week. You know of course 
‘that we adopted our improvements in prison-disciplioe 
‘ from the American pattern ; but 1 am confident that the 
* writers who have the most lustily lauded the 
‘ prisons, have never seen Chesterton’s domain orTraceya^ 
c^xtifar'. ‘There is no more comparison between these two prisons 

Vkilb „ t -r , « ^ r 

'of ours, and any 1 have seen here TIT, there is 

prisojii. 

* Bm p. 355. 
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' l)ctw(?on tl)e koepors here, and those two gentlemen. r»ni.Ai>Bi.‘ 
‘ Piittfng out of sight the difficulty we have in England of is42. 
‘finding useful labour for the prisoners (which of course c. I), 
‘arises from our ])<*ing an older country, and having vast 
‘ nil in hers of artizans unemployed), our system is more 
‘ coinjilete, more* iinpresHive, and more satisfactory in every 
‘ ro.spc-et It is very* jicssible that I have not come to the 
‘ be.st, not liaving yet seen Mount Auburn. I will tell 
‘ you when I have. And also when 1 have come to those 
‘inns, mentioned — vaguely rather — by Miss Martineau, laiwand 

* where they undercharge literary people for the love the 

* landlords bear them. My experience, so far, has been of 

* establishments where (perhaps for the same reason) they 

* very mon.strously and violently overcharge a man whose 
' position forbids remonstrance. 


* Wabhinqtoh, Sunday, March the Thirteenth^ 1842. 

' In allusion to the last sentence, my dear friend, I Wimiio- 
' mtM tell you a slight experience I had in Philadelphia. 

' My rooms had been ordered for a week, but, in conse- 
‘quenoe of Kate's illness, only Mr. Q and the luggage 
' had gone on. Mr. Q always lives at the table d’h6te, 

'so that while we were in New York our rooms were 
'empty. The landlord not only charged me half the- 
'full rent for the time during which the rooms were 
' reserved for us (which was quite right), but charged me 
' also fCT board for arid Kate and Anne^ at the Hci*! «x- 

' rate of nine dollars per day for the same period, when 

* we were actually living, at the same expense, in New 

* York 1 ! 1 I did remonstrate npon Ahis head ; but was 
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'coolly told it wa.s the custom (which I have since been 
' assur(‘d is a lie), and had notliing for it hut to pay the 
‘ainouiit. Wliat else could I do ? 1 was going aAvay by 
‘the steainhoat at five o’clock in the morning; and the 
‘landhnd knew perfectly wtdl that my disputing an item 
‘ of liis hill would draw down upon me the sacred w rath 
‘ of the newspapers, which would oru* and all di*mand in 
‘ capitals if Tills was the gratitude of the man wltom 
‘ America had received as she had newer r^jcejved any 
‘ other man hut La Lay(‘tte ? 

‘1 went last Tuesday to th<‘ Eastern IVnitentiary near 
' Philadel]>hia, which is the only jnison in the States, or I 
' believe in the woild, on the j>rmci])le of lK>])eless, strict, 

‘ and unvolaxed solitary confinement, during the whol(i 
‘ term of the sentence. It is wonderfully kept, hut a 
‘most dreadful, fearful placi* Tlu' ins]>ectors, immediately 
‘ on my an-ival in l^hiladelphia, inviu'd me to pass\«^ day 
‘in the jail, and to dine with them when 1 had Mtahed 
‘ my inspection, that they might hear my opinion of the 
‘ system. Accordingly 1 passed the whole day in going 
‘ from cell to cell, and conversing with the prisoners. 

‘ Every facility was given me, and no constraint whatever 
‘ imposed upon any man’s free speech. If I were to write 
‘ you a letter of twenty sheets, I could not tell you this 
‘ one day’s work ; so I will reserve it until that happy 
‘ time when we shall sit round the table lit Jack Straw’s 
‘ — ^you, and I, and Mac — and go over my diary. I never 
‘ shall he able to dismiss from my mind, the impressions 
‘ of that day. Making notes of them, as I have done, is 
* an absurdity, for they are written, beyond all power of 
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‘ erasure, in my brain. I saw men wlio had been tlmre, 

■ five years, six years, eleven years, two years, two luooths, 

' two days ; some whose ienn wjis nearly over, and simic 
‘ wliose t(*rni liad only just bej^un. Women too, under tl)0 
‘ same v ai iety oi eirciimstaiices. Every prisomT wlio comes 
‘ into the jail, comes at night ; is put into a bath, and 

dressed in tlie prison garb; and tluiii a black hood is 
‘drawn ovei 1. . hna* and head, and Ih‘ is IimI to the cell 

trom which Jie nevei stiis again until his W'h(»h‘ pcTiod of 
‘ conlinc nient has expired. 1 lookecl at some of them wdtli 
‘the saiiK* awe a> J should have looked at men who luui 
‘ breii huiic'd /divr, and dug up again. 

‘We dined in tlie jail . and I told them after dinimr 
‘how iiiueh tie sight had atfectt‘d me, and what an awful 
‘ ])uni>}im(‘nt it was. J dwelt upon this, hu’, although tlie 
‘ iiisjiectors aie extiemely kind and benevolent imai, J 
‘ c|uestion wda ther they ale suthen ntly aecpiaintid with the 

■ human mind to know what it is they are doing. Indeed, 

‘ 1 am sure lliey do not know. J hon* levtimony, os every 
‘ one wlio sees it must, to the admirable goveniment ol tlio 
‘institution (Stanfield is tlie keeper: grown a litllu 
‘younger, tlial's allj; but .‘idded tliat nutliing could justify 
‘ sucb a punisbinent, but its working a reformation in the 
‘ prisoners. That for sbort Uurn.s — say two years for tbe 
‘ maximum — 1 conceived, esjK'cially after what they Inwl 
‘ told me of its go<xl efl’ects in certain cases, it might 
' perhaps be highly beneficial ; bfit tliat, carried to so great 
'an extent, I thought it cruel and unjustifiable; and 
‘ further, that their sentences for small offences were very 
‘ rigorous, not to say savage. All this, they took like men 
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* who were really anxious to have one’s free opinion, and 
‘ to do right. And we were very much pleased with each 
‘ other, and parted in the friendliest way. 

‘ They sent me back to Philadelphia in a carriage they 
‘ had sent for me in the morning ; and then I had to dress 
‘ in a hurry, and follow Kate to Cary’s the bookseller's 
‘ whore there was a party. He maVried a sister of Leslie’s. 

' There are three Miss Leslies here, very accomplished ; 

' and one of them has copied all her brother’s principal 

* pictures. These copies hang about the room. We got 
‘away frcxn this as soon as we could ; and next moniing 
‘ had to turn out at five. In the morning I liad received 
‘ and shaken hands with five hundred people, so you may 
‘suppose that I was pretty well tired. Indeed 1 am. 
‘ obliged to be very careful of myself ; to avoid smoking 

‘ and drinking ; to get to bed soon ; and to be particular in 
‘ respect of what 1 eat. . . .You cannot think how bibous 
‘ and trying the climate is. One day it is hot summer, 

‘ without a breath of air ; the next, twenty degrees below 
‘ freezing, with a wind blowing that cuts your skin like 

* steel. These changes have occurred here several times 

* since last Wednesday night. 

‘I have altered my route, and don’t mean to go to 
‘Charleston. The country, all the way from here, is 
‘ nothing but a dismal swamp ; there is a bad night of 
‘ sea-coasting in the journey ; the equinoctial gales are 
‘ blowing hard ; and Clay (a most charming fellow/by the 
' bye), whom I have consulted, strongly dissuades me. The 
‘ weather is intensely hot there ; the spring fever is coining 
‘ on ; and there is yqjy little to see, after all We there- 
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* foro go next Weilne-sday night to Richmond, which we 
‘ shall reach on Tlmrsday. There, wo sliall stop throe 
‘ days ; my ohjoct Inking to see some tobacco {plantations. 
‘ Th(‘n shall go by James river back to Baltimore, 
' which \vc have already pahsod through, and where we 
‘ shall htfiy two days. Then we shall go West at once, 
‘ .straight through tht‘ nuist gigantic part <»f this continent: 
‘ across the Alloghaii> -iiioiintains, and over a prairie. 

‘Still at W\shi noton, Fifteenth March, 1842. . . . 
‘It Is iiupossibh*, my dear friend, to tell you what we 
‘felt, when Mr Q (who is a fi‘arfully st*ntimontal genius, 
‘hut heartily interested in all that concerns us) came to 
‘ wlu re we wi re dining last Sunday, and sent in a note to 
‘ tlie effect that tlie Caledonia* had arrived! Being really 
‘ assured of her safety, we felt as if th(‘ distance lK)tween 
‘ U.S and home wctc dimini.shed by at least one half. 

‘ There was gr(*at joy everywhere here, for she hod l)©en 
‘ (piite despaired of, but our joy w'as lK*y(»nJ all tcdling. 
‘ This news came on by ex{>ress. Last night your letters 
‘ reac'hed u.s. I was dining with a club (for 1 can’t avoid a 
‘ dinner of that sort, now an»l then), and Kate sent me a 
‘ note about nine o’clock to say they were bore. But she 
‘ didn’t open them — which I consider heroic — until I came 
‘ home. That was about half past ten ; and we read them 
‘ until nearly two in the morning. 

‘ I won’t say a word about your letters ; except that 

* Kate And 1 have come to a conclusion which makes 

* me tremble in my shoes, for we decide tliat humourohs 

* narrative is your forte, and not statesmen of the common- 

* This VIS the Aesdk vitb the OslJlUifei 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. [Chapt*] 

‘wealth. I won’t say a word about your news; for bow 
‘ could I in that case, while you want to hear what we 
‘are doing, resist the temptation of expending pages on 
‘ those darling children 

‘ 1 have the privilege of appearing on the floor of both 
‘ houses here, and go to them every day. They are very 
‘ handsome and commodious. There i.s a gieat deal of bad 
‘ speaking, but there are a gicat many very remarkable 
‘men, in the legislature: such as John Quincey Adams, 

‘ Clay, Preston, Calhoun, and others : with whom I need 
‘ scarcely add I have been placed in the friendliest rela- 
‘ tions. Adams is a fine old fellow — seventy-six years old, 
‘but with most surjirising vigour, memory, readiness, and 
‘pluck. Clay is perfectly enchanting; an irresistible mail. 
‘ There are some very noble specimens, too, out of the 
‘ West Splendid men to look at, hard to deceive, prompt 
‘ to act, lions in energy, Crichtons in vaiied accomplish- 
‘ ments, Indians in quickness of eye and gesture, Americans 
‘ in affectionate and generous impulse. It would be 
‘ difficult to exaggerate the nobility of some of these 
‘ glorious fellows. 

‘ When Clay retires, as he does this month, Preston will 
‘ become the leader of the whig paity. He so solemnly 
‘ assures me that the international copyright shall and will 
' be passed, tliat I almost begin to hope ; and I shall be 
‘ entitled to say, if it be, that I have brought it about. 
‘You have no idea how universal the discussion of its 
‘ merits and demerits has become ; or how eager for the 
‘ change I have made a portion of the people. 

‘You remember what was, in England, If you 
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‘ vmdd but see liiin here I If you could only havo seen 
‘him TV lieu ho called ou us the other day— feigning 
' al)«t faction in the dreadful proasuro of affairs of state j 
‘rubbing his fi»rebead as one who was a-weary of the 
‘woild ; and exhibiting a aublimc caricature of Lord 
Burleigh. He the only thoroughly unreal man t 
‘ have seen, on this side the ocean. Heaven help the 
‘ Pri'sklent ' Aii jMirties are against him, and ho appears 
‘ truly wretclu'd. We go to a lev(*o at his house to-night. 
‘ He has invited me to dinner on Friday, hut I am obliged 
‘ tc» decline , for ViV leave, |M‘r steam Ixiat, to-morrow night. 

‘1 said I wouldn’t wnU‘ anything more conceming the 
‘Ameiieiiii people, for two months. Se(N)nil thoughts are 
‘ best 1 shall not ehangt*, and may as wvll speak out — to 
' tjon The y are friendly, earnest, hospitable, kind, frank^ 
‘ ver> often aeoonifilished, far less prejudiced than you 
‘ w'oulil suppose*, warm-hearted, fei vent, and enthusiastic. 

‘ Tlit'y are cliivaln)us in their universal |)editoneH8 to women, 

‘ courteous, obliging, dihinterested ; and, when they conceive 
‘ a pt^rfect affection for a man (as I may venture to say of 
‘ myself), entirely devoted to him. 1 have received thousands 
‘ of [X'ople of all ranks au<l grades, and have never once 
‘ been asked an offensive or uiipolite (piestion — except V»y 
‘ Englishmen, who, when they have lieeii “ located ’* here 
‘ for some years, are worse than the devil in his blackest 
‘ painting. The State is a jiaren^ to its people ; has a 
' parental caue and watch over all poor children, women 
'labouring of child, sick persons, and captives. The 
'common men render you assistance in the streets, and 
' would revolt from the offer of a pioce vf money. The 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. iCH*rTEK 

' desire to oblige is univeiml ; and I have never once 
‘ tmvelJed m a public conveyance, without making some 
‘ generous acquaintance whom I have been sorry to part 
‘ from, and who has in many cases come on miles, to see 
‘ us again. But I don’t like the country. I would not 
Uive here, on any consideration. It goes against the 
‘grain with me. It would with y(Ai. 1 think it impos- 
‘ sible, utterly impossible, for any Englishman to live here, 

‘ and be happy. I have a confi<leiice that I must be right, 

‘ because I have everything, God knows, to lead me to the 
‘ opposite conclusion : and yet I cannot resist coming to 
‘ this one. As to the causes, they are too many to enter 
‘ upon here 

* One of two petitions for an international copyright 
‘ which I brought hero from American authors, with 
Irving at their bead, has been presented to the house 
^ of representatives. Clay retains the other for presonta- 
‘ tion to the senate after 1 have left Washington. The 
‘ presented one has been referred to a committee ; the 
‘ Speaker has nominated as its chairman Mr. Kennedy, 

‘ member for Baltimore, who is himself an author and 
‘ notoriously favourable to such a law ; and I am going to 
* assist him in his report. 

‘ Eicumond, in Virginia. Thunday Night, Maroh 17. 

‘ Irving was with me at Washington yesterday, and 
‘ wept heartily at parting. He is a fine fellow, when you 
‘ know him well ; and you would relish him, my dear friend, 
‘ of all things. We have laughed together at some absur- 
‘ dities we have encountered in company, quite in my 
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'government huvc treated him, he Bays, moat liberally 1842, 

‘ and handmunely in every roi^pect. lie thinks of sailing c. D. 

‘ for LivcrfKMil on the 7th of April ; passing a short time p 

‘ in London ; nn<l then going to Paris. Perhaps you may 

' meet him. If you do, ho will know that you are my Appointed 

MintMior ta 

‘dearest fiiend, aiul Will ojH'ii his whole heart to you at Spain, 
‘once. Ills S..V rotary of legation, Mr. Coggleswoll, is a 
‘ man of very remarkabh* infurmation, a great traveller, 

‘ a g(K)d talkei, and a scholar. 

‘ I am going to hket< h you our trip here from Washing- 
‘ ton, as it involves nine miles of a *' V^irgiuny Road.’’ 

‘ That <loue, I inU'^t be brief, good brother. . . . 

The reader of ih<* A)nrrinni will remember the 

admirable and mo^t humorous description of the night 
steamer on the I'idoinae, and of the black driver over the 
V’irginia-road. Both were in tfiis letter; which, after three 
days, he resumed ‘At Washington again, Monday, March 
‘ the twenty-first. 

‘ We had intended to go to Baltimore from Richmond, 

‘ by a place called Norfolk : hut one of the boaU being 
‘ under repair, 1 found wc should probably Ix) detained at 
‘ tliis Norfolk two days. Therefore wo came back here 
‘ yesterday, by the r<md we ha<.l travelled Ixffore ; lay here 

* last night ; and go on to Baltimore this afternoon, at four 
‘ o’clock. It is a journey of only two hours and a halt 

* Richmond is a prettily situated town ; but, like other 
' towns in slave districts (as the planters themselves admit), 

^ has an aspect of decay and gloom which to an unacous- 

* tomed eye is most distressing. In the black car (for they 
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‘ don’t let them sit with the whites), on the railroad as we 
‘ wont there, were a mother and family, whom the steamer 
‘ was conveying away, to sell ; retaining the man (the 
‘ husljand and father I mean) on his plantation. The 
‘ children cried the whole way. Yesterday, on board 
' the boat, a slave owner and two constables were onr 

* fellow-passengers. They were coming here in search of 
‘ two negroes who had run away on the previous day. On 
‘ the bridge at Richmond there is a notice against fast 
‘ driving over it, as it is rottcm and crazy : penalty — for 
‘ whites, five dollars ; for slaves, fifteen stripes. My heart 
‘ is lightened as if a great load had been taken from it, 

‘ when I think that we are turning our backs on this 
‘ accursed and detested system. I really don’t think I 
^ could have borne it any longer. It is all very well to say 
‘ “ be silent on the subject.” They w'on’t let you be silent. 

' They will ask you what you think of it; and will expatiate 

* on slavery as if it were one of the greatest blessings of 

* mankind. It’s not,” said a hard, bad-looking fellow to 
‘ me the other day, “ it’s not the interest of a man to use 

* his slaves ill. It’s damned nonsense that you hear 
“‘in England.” — I told him quietly that it was not a 
‘ man’s interest to get drunk, or to steal, or to game, or to 
‘ indulge in any other vice, but he did indulge in it for 
‘all that. That cruelty, and the abuse of irresponsible 
‘ power, were two of the bad passions of human nature, 
‘ with the gratification of which, considerations of interest 
‘ or of ruin had nothing whatever to do ; and that, while 
‘ every candid man must admit that even a slave might 
‘ be happy enough with a good master, all human beings 
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* knew that bad masters, cruel masters, and masters Wasbijto- 
‘ who disgraced the form they' Iwre, were niatiers of 1^42, 

‘ experience and history, whoso exist<ince was as undin- q p. 

‘ putod 08 that of slaves themselves. He was a little taken j 
‘ aback by this, and asked me if 1 believed in tluj bible. 

* Yes, I said, but if any man could prove to me that it 
‘ sanctioiuMl slavery, 1 would place no further credence in it. 

‘ “ Well then,” ii ■ said, “ hy GcmI, sir, the niggerH must l)i> 

' “ kept duwui, and the whites hav(‘ put down the eoloureil 
‘“people wloTever they have found them.” “That’s the 
‘ “ w’bole f[uestioii” said I, “Yes, and by God,” says he, 

‘ “ the Britisli liad Wtler nut stand out on that j)oint when 
‘ “ html Ashlnirtoij comes over, for I nevcT felt so warlike as 
‘ “ 1 do now, — and that’s a fact.” I was obliged to accept a 

‘ public supfier in this Richmond, and I saw plainly enough, Feelliuc of 
‘there, tluit flu* hatred which these *Southern StaUis l>ear 
‘ to U8 a.s a nation ]ia.s lx*en fann«‘d up and revived again 

* Vjy thi.s Creole businesH, and can Hcareely be exaggerated. 

‘ We were desperaU'Iy tired at Richmond, as 
‘ we went to a great many places, and rectuvod a very 
‘ great numl)or of visitors. We appoint usually two hours Lov«wi 
‘ in every day for this latter purpose, and have our room so mond. 

‘ full at that period that it is difficult to move or breathe. 

‘ Before we left Richmond, a gentleman told me, when I 

* really was so exhausted tlmt I could hardly stand, that 
‘ “ three people of great fashion ” were much offended by 
‘ having been told, when they called laat evening, that I 
‘ was tired and not visible, then, but would be at home ** 

' from twelve to two next day I Another gentleman (no 

* doubt of great fashion also) sent a letter to me two bourn 
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* after I had gone to bed, preparatory to rising at four next 
‘ morning, with instructions to the slave who brought it to 
‘ knock me up ai^y^Hfait for an answer ! 

' I am going to break my resolution of accepting . no 
‘ more public entertainments, in favour of the originators 
‘ of ihe^printed document overleaf. They live upon the 
‘ confines of the Indian territory, two thousand miles 
‘ or more west of New York ’ Tlim^ of my dining there ! 

‘ And yet, please God, the festival will come off — I should 
‘say about the 12th or 15th of next month ’ . . . . 

The printed document w^as a scries of resolutions, moved 
at a public meeting attended by all the principal citizens, 
judges, professors, and doctors, of St Louis, urgently in- 
viting, to that city of the Far West, tlie distinguisli^ed 
writer then the guest of America, eulogizing his genius, 
and tendering to him their warmest hospitalities. He 
was at Baltimore when he closed his letter. 

‘Baltimohe, Tuenday, March 22n(l. 

‘ 1 have a great diffidence in running counter to any 
‘ impression formed by a man of Maclisc’s genius, on a sub- 
‘ject he has fully considered.’ tKeferring apparently to 
some remark by myself on the picture of the Play-scene 
in Hamlet, exhibited this year.) ‘ But I quite agree with 
‘ you, about the King in Hamxlet Talking of Hamlet, I 
‘ constantly carry in my great -coat pocket the Shakespeare 
‘ you bought for me in Liverpool. What an unspeakable 
‘ source of delight that book is to me 1 
* Your Ontario letter, I found here to-night : sent on 
‘ by the vigilant and faithful Golden, who makes every 
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‘ thing having reference to us, or our affairs, a labour of 
‘ the heartiest love. We devoured iU contents, greedily; 

‘ Good Heaven, riiy dear fellow, holP^ iniss you 1 end 
' how I count the time ’twixt this and coming home again. 

" Sliall 1 over forget the day of our parting at Liverpool ! 

‘ when even heoaine jolly and radiant in his BjpipiUiy 

‘ with our HepuratK^U^- .Never, never shsll I forget that 
‘ time. Ali ' h >w seffoiisly I thought then, and how 
‘henuusl\ 1 ha\e thought many, many times since, of the 
‘terrible foll\ of evei (juarrelling with a true friend, on 
‘ good for nothing tntles ’ Kverv little hasty word that 
‘ has ev(‘i jtassed Ix twec ii us, rose up before me like a 
‘ reproachful gb<jst At tins gieat distanee, I seem to look 
back upon anv mihorablc* small interruption of our 
‘ tjunate intei course tliougb only for the instant it has 
‘never outlived, with a .soil of pity for myself as if I were 
‘ another creature 

‘ I have bought another accordion. The steward lent 
* me one, on the passage out, and 1 regaled the ladies’ 
‘ cabin with my i>erforinancos. You can’t think with 
‘uhat feeling I play Home Svet^t Home every night, or 

‘ how pleasantly sad it makes us And bo God bless 

' you I leave .space for a short postscript before seal- 

‘ iug thi.s, but it will probably contain notliing. The dear, 
‘ dear children 1 what a happiness it is to know that they 
‘ are in such hands. 

‘ P.S. Twenty-third March, 1842. Nothing new. And 
' aU well. 1 have not heard that the Columbia is in, but 
'die is hourly expected. Washington Irving has come 
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* on for another leave-taking,* and dines with me to-day. 
‘ We start for the West, at half after eight to-morrow 
' morning. I send you a newspaper, the most respectable 
‘ in the States, with a very just copyright article.* 


* At hiH second visit to America, when in Washington in February 1868, 
Dickens, replying to a letter in which In'ing was named, thus deHcribos tlie 
lost meeting and leave-taking to which he alludes above. * Your reference to 

* my door friend, Washington Imiig, renews the vivnl iniitrcHHions reawakened 

* in my mind at Baltimore but the other day. I saw his hnc face for the last 
‘ time in that city. He cainc there from New Yoik to pass a day or two with 

* me liefore I went westward ; and they were made among the most memorable 

* of my life by his deliglitful fancy and genial humoi. Some unknown admirer 

* of his books and mine sent to the hotel a most enormouH iiiint-julep, wreathed 

* with flowers. Wo sat, one on eithei side of it, with groat solemnity (it filled 

* a respoctahly-aized round table), but the solemnity was of very short diira- 
‘ tion. It was quite an enchanted julep, and earned us among innumerable 

* people and places that we both knew. The julop held out far into the night, 

‘ and my memory never saw him afterwards otherwise than os bonding ovor^t, 

‘ with his straw, with an attemiited air of gravity (after some anecdote involv- 
‘ ing some wonderfully droll and delicate observation of character), and then, 

* as his eye caught mine, molting into that captivating laugh of his, which 

* was the brightest and lies! 1 have ever heard 
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It wouM not Ik* jK>sHiblo that a more vivid or exact 
iniproBsioii, than that which is dcrivahle from these letters, 
could he j^ivcn of cither tin* genius or the character of 
the writtT The wliole man is h(*rc in the supreme hour 
of Ins life, atnl in all the enjo}unent of it4< highest sensa- 
tiouK. IncxproRsibly sad to mo has l)ecn tlie task of going 
over them, but the surprise ha.s equalled the sadness. I 
hatl forgotten what was in them. That they contained, in 
their first vividness, all the most prominent descriptions of 
his published l>ook, I knew. But the r3production of any 
part of these was not permissible here ; and Ixilieving that 
the sul>8tance of them had been thus almost wholly em- 
bodied in the American Notes, when they were lent to 
assist in its composition, I turned to them with very small 
expectation of finding anything available for present use. 
Yet the difficulty has been, not' to find but to reject ; 
and the rejection when most unavoidable has not been 
most easy. Even where the subjects recur that are in the 
printed volume, there is a freshness of first impressions in 
the letters that renders it no small trial to act strictly on 
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the rule adhered to in these extracts from them. In the 
Notes there is of course very much, masterly in observation 
and description, of which there is elsewhere no trace ; but 
the passages amplified from the letters have not been im- 
jiroved, and the manly force and directness of some of their 
views and reflections, convoyed by touches of a picturesque 
completeness that no elaboration could give, have here and 
there not been strengthened by rhetorical additions in the 
printed work. There is also a charm in the letters 'which 
the plan adopted in the book necessarily excluded from 
it. It will always of course have value as a deliberate 
expression of the results gathered from the American 
experiences, but the iiersonal narrative of this famous 
visit to America is in the letters alone. In what way his 
experiences arose, the de.sire at the outset to see nothing 
that was not favourable, the slowness with which adverse 
impressions were formed, and the eager recognition of 
every truthful and noble quality that arose and remained 
above the fault-finding, arc discoverable only in tho 
letters. 

Already it is manifest from them that the before-named 
disappointments, as well of the guest in his entertainers 
as of the entertainei*s in their guest, had their beginning 
in the copyright differences ; but it is not less plain that 
the social dissatisfactions on his side were of even earlier 
date, and with the country itself had certainly nothing to 
dg. It was objected to him, I well remember, that in 
making such unfavourable remarks as his published book 
did on many points, he was assailing the democratic insti- 
tutions that hod formed the character of the nation : but 
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the answer is obvious, that, democratic institutioDH being 
universal in America, they were as fairly entitled to share 
in the gCH)d as in the bad ; and in what he praised, of 
which there is here abundant testimony, be must l>e hold 
to have e xalted lho»<‘ institutions a« much, as in what he 
blamed he could be held to depreciate them. Ho never 
sets himself op in jiidgrnent on the entire people. As 
we H(‘e, from the way the letup's show us that the 
opinions be afterwards published were formed, he does not 
ilraw conclusions while Ids oliservation is only half-con- 
cluded , aud he n fruins throughout from the example too 
strongly set him, even in the \(Ty terms of his welcome 
by the writers of America,* of Hinging one nation in the 
other s face. He leaves each upon its own ground. His 
gicat busiiK'ss in his publication, os in the first impressions 
recorded here, is to exhibit social influences at work as 
he saw tliem liiinself ; and it would surely have boon of 
all bod compliments the worst, when resolving, in the 
tone and with the purpose of a friend, to make public 
what he hod observed in Ameri<ui, if he had supposed 
that such a country would take truth amiss. 

There is liowever one thing to be especially remembered, 
as well in reading the letters as in judging of the book 
which was founded on them. It is a point to which I 
believe Mr. Emerson directed the attention of his country* 
men. Everything of an objectionable kind, whether the 
author would have it so or not, stands out more promi- 
nently and distinctly than matter of the opposite descrip- 
tion. The social sin is a more tangible thing than the 
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Bocial virtue. Pertinaciously to insist upon the charities 
and graces of life, is to outrage their quiet and unobtrusive 
character ; but wo incur the danger of extending the vul- 
garities and indecencies, if wo seem to countenance by 
omitting to expose them. And if this is only kept in 
view in reading what is liere given, tlie proportion of 
censure will be found not to ovei balance the just admira- 
tion and unexaggorated praise. 

Apart from such considerations, it is to be al.so said, 
the letters, from which 1 am now printing exactly as they 
were written, have claims, as meie literature, of an 
unusual kind. Unrivalled c[uickness of observation, 
the rare faculty of seizing out of a multitude of things 
the thing only that is essential, the irresistible play of 
humour, such pathos as only liumourists of this high 
order possess, and the unwearied unforced vivacity of ever 
fresh, buoyant, bounding animal spirits, never found more 
natural, variously easy, or picturesque expression. Wiitten 
amid such distraction, fatigue, and weariness as they 
describe, ami^f the jarring noises of hotels and streets, 
aboard steamers, on canal boats, and in log huts, there is 
not an erasure iu them. Not external objects only, but 
feelings, reflections, and thoughts, are photographed into 
visible forms with the same unexampled ease. They 
borrow no help from the matters of which they treat. 
They would have given, to the subjects described, old 
acquaintance and engrossing intei'est if they had been 
about a people iu the moon. Of the personal character at 
the same time self-pourtrayed, others, whose emotions it lest 
vividly awakens, will judge more calmly and clearly than 
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ray»clf. Yet to myself only can it be known how small Camai 
were the serv’ices of friendship that sufficed to rouse all Pm«- 
the sensibilities of this beautiful and noble nature. ig42. 
Throu^diout our life-long intercourse it w'os the same. 

Hjs koennesK of discrimination failed him never excepting 
hire, when it was lost in the limitless extent of his appre- 
ciation of all kindly things ; and never did he receive 
wliat \\:is intrant for a iKuefit that he was not eager to 
return it a liundredfohl. No man more truly generous 
C'V(‘r lived. 

His next letter was begun from ‘on board the canal On boanl. 
‘ boat, (joing to Pittsburgh. Monday, March twenty- 
' eighth, lH 4 i! ; ’ and the dilficultieH of rejection, to which 
laderenee has just la-en made, hav(* been nowhere felt 
by me so much. Several of the descriptive master- 
pieces of the b(»ok are in it, with such totiches of original 
Ireshness as might fairly iiuve justified a reproduction of 
them in their first fonn. Among these are the Harris- Choicott 
burgh eoach on its way through the SufMjuehanah valley ; 
the railroad across the mountain, the brown-forester of 
the Mississippi, the interrogative man in pepper-and-salt, 
and the affecting scene of the emigrants put ashore as the 
steamer passes up the Ohio. But all that I may hei^ 
give, bearing any resemblance to what is given in the 
Notes, are, the opening sketch of the small croattire on the 
top of the queer stage coach, to-which the printed version 
fails to do adequate justice ; and an experience to which 
the interest belongs of having suggested the settlement 
of Eden in Martin CkuzzlewU. .... * We left Baltimore 
‘ last Thursday the twenty-fourth at half-past eight in the 
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* rnorning, by railroad ; and got to a place called York, 

‘ about twelve. There we dined, and took a stage-coach 
' for Harri.sburgh ; twenty-five miles further. This stage- 
‘ coach was like nothing so much as the body of one of 
‘ the swings you see at a fair set uj)on lour whettls and 
' roofed and cov^cred at the sides with painted canvas. 

‘ There wore twelve iiiside ! 1, thauk my stars, was on 

‘ the box. 'J'he luggage was on the roof ; among it, a 
‘good-sized dining table, and a big rocking-chair. Wo 
‘ also took up an intoxicated gentleman, vho sat for ten 

* miles between me and the coachman ; and another in- 
‘ toxicated gentleman who got up behind, but in the 
‘ course of a mile or two fell off without hurting liimself, 

‘ and was seen in the distant perspective reeling back to 
‘ the gi’og-shop where we had found him. There wore 
‘ four horses to this land-ark, of course ; but we did not 
‘ perform the journey until after half-past six o’clock 
‘ that night. . . . The first half of the journey was tame 
‘ enough, but the second lay through the valley of the 
‘ Susquehanah think I spell it right, but I haven’t 
‘ that American Geogi-aphy at hand) which is very beau- 
‘ tiful 

‘I think I formerly made a casual remark to you 
‘ touching the precocity of tho youth of this country. 
‘When we changed horses on this journey I got down 
‘ to stretch my legs, refresh myself with a glass of 
‘whiskey and water, and shake the wet off my great 
‘ coat — for it was raining very heavily, and continued to 
‘ do 80, all night. Mounting to my seat again, I observed 
‘ something lying on the roof of the coach, which 1 took 
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* to bd a rather large fiddle in a broa^u l>ag. In the course 
‘ of ten miles or so, however, I discovered that it hail a 
‘ pair of dirty shoes at one (»nd, and a glazed cap at the 
‘ otlu‘r ; and further obser\’ation doinonstnited it to be a 
‘ small boy, in a siiuff-coloured coat, with his arms quite 
^ pinioiK'd to Ins sides by deep forcing into his pockets. 

‘He was, I piT'Hinne, a relative or friend of the coach- 
‘ man's, as he lay a-toj) of the luggage, with his face 
‘ towards the ram ; ainl, except when a change of ywYsition 

* brought his sh«)(‘s in contact wdth my hat, ho appeared 

* to be asleep. Sii, when we stopped to water the horses, 

' about tw'o miles from Harrisburgb, this thing slowly 
' upreared itself to the ludgbt of three foot eight, tind 
' fixing its eyes on rne with a mingled expression of 
‘ complacency, patronage, national independence, and 
' sympatliy for all outer barbarians and foreigners, said, 

* in shrill piping aecents, ** Well now, stranger, I guess 

' “you find this, a’lnosl like an English a’tcmoon, — hey?'* 

‘ It is unnecessary to add that I thirsted for his blood. . . , 

‘ We had all next morning in llarri.’^ burgh, as the canal- AtHArris* 

burgh. 

' boat was not to start until three o’clock in the afternoon. 

' The officials called upon me before 1 had finished breok- 
‘ fast ; and as the town is the sent of the Pennsylvanian 
' legislature, I went up to the capitoL I was very much 
'interested in looking over a number of treaties made 
' with the poor Indians, their signatures being rough JudUtu, 

* drawings of the creatures or weapons they are called 
' after ; and the extraordinary drawing of these emblems, 

^showing the queer, unused, shaky manner in which 
' each man has held the pen, struck me very much. 
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'You know my small respect for our house of com- 
‘ mons. These local legislatures are too insufferably 
‘ apish of mighty legislation, to be seen without bile ; 

‘ for which reason, and because a great crowd of senators 
‘ and ladies had assembled in both houses to behold 
‘ the inimitable, and had already b(‘gun to })our in upon 
‘ liim even in the secretary’s j)rivate room, 1 went 
' back to the hotel, with all speed. The members of 
‘ both branches of the legislature followed me there, 

' however, so we had to hold the usual levee before our 
‘ half-ptist one o’clock dinner. We received a gieat 
' number of them. Pretty nearly ov(Ty man spat upon 
‘ the carpet, as usual ; and one blew' his nose with his 
‘ fingers — also on the carpet, which was a very neat one, 

‘ the room given up to us being the private parlor of 
' the landlord’s wife. This has become so common 
‘ since, however, that it scarcely seems worth mentioning. 
‘ Please to observe that the gentleman in question was a 
‘ member of the senate, which answers (as they very often 
' tell me) to our house of lords. 

‘The innkeeper was the most attentive, civil, «nd 
‘obliging person 1 ever saw in my life. On being .i^ed 
' for his bill, he said there was no bill : the honor and 
‘pleasure &c. being more than sufficient.* I did not 
‘ permit this, of course ; and begged Mr. Q to explain to 
‘ him, that, travelling four strong, I could not hear of it on 
‘ any account. 

‘ And now I come to the Canal Boat. Bless your heart 
‘ and soul, my dear fellow, — ^if you could only see us on board 
* MIbs Mivrtliieau wm perhaps partly right then f AntCy p. 825. 
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‘ the canal boat ! Let me think, for a moment, at rvhet a*»*i 

Boat foi 

‘ time of th(i day or night I slioultl iKjKt liko you to see Pim- 
‘ In the morning? Between five and six m the mornuig^ 1842. 

‘hhall I say ? Well ! you like to see me, standing “" oTd. 

^on the deek, fishing the dirty w'atcr out of the canal with 
‘ a tin ladle chained to the bout by a Jong chain ; pouring In the 

ijnomi ng . 

‘ the same int • a tin-basin (also chained up in like manner); 

' and hcrulibing my face with the jitck towel. At night, 

‘ shall 1 say ( 1 don’t know that yem would like to look 

' into tlie cabin at night only to see me lying on a 
‘ teriifioraiy sh(‘lf exactly the width of this sheet of |>aper 
‘ when It’s open (/ meamtred it this with one 

• man above me, and another lielow ; and, in all, eight and At ul^ht. 

‘ twent} in a low cabin, winch you can’t stand upright in 
' w ith your hat on, I don’t tlimk you would liko to look 
‘ in at breakfast time eitlnu*, for then these shelves have 
‘only just been taken down and put away, and the 
‘ atmos])herc of the place is, as you may suppose, by no 

‘ mc'ans fresh ; though there are uixni the table tea and At broak- 

fasi. 

‘ coffee, and bread and butter, and salmon, and shad, and 
‘ liver, and steak, and potat(K*s, and pickles, and ham, and 
‘ pudding, and sausages ; and three and thirty people 
‘ sitting round it, eating and drinking ; and savoury bottles 
'of gin, and whiskey, and brandy, and mm, in the bar 
‘ hard by ; and seven and twenty out of the eight and 
‘twenty men, in foul linen, with yellow streams from half- 
‘ chewed tobacco trickling down their chins. Perhaps 
‘the best time for you to take a peep would be the Alter 
‘ present : eleven o’clock in the forenoon : when the barber ^****^*"*^ 


* 16 inobw ezBctij. 
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* is at his shaving, and the gentlemen are lounging about 
‘ the stove waiting for their turns, and not more than 
' seventeen are spitting in concert, and two or three are 
' walking overliead (lying down on the luggage every time 

* the man at the helm calls “ Bridge I ”), and I am writing 
‘ this in the ladics*-cabin, which is a part of the gcntle- 
‘ men’s, and only screened oft' by n red curtain. Indeed it 
‘exactly resembles the dwarf’s private apartment in a 
‘caravan at a fair ; and the gentlemen, generally, repre- 
‘sent the spectators at a penny-a-head. The place is just 
‘as clean and just as large as tliat caravan you and I were 
‘ in at Greenwich-fair last past. Outside, it is exactly like 
‘any canal-boat you have seen near the llogent’s-park, or 
‘ elsewhere. 

‘You never can conceive what the hawking and spitting 
*is, the whole night through. Last night was the worst. 

‘ honor and word 1 was obliged, this morning, 

‘ to lay my fur-coat on the deck, and wipe the half dried 
‘flakes of spittle from it with my handkerchief : and the 
‘ only surprise seemed to be, that I should consider it 
‘ necessary to do so. When I turned in last night, I put 
‘ it on a stool beside me, and there it lay, under a cross fire 
‘from five men —three opposite; one above; and one 

* below. I make no complaints, and shew no disgust, I 
‘ am looked upon as highly facetious at night, for I crack 
‘jokes with everybody near mo until we fall asleep. I 
‘ am considered very hardy in the morning, for I run up, 
‘bare-necked, and plunge my head into the half-frozen 
‘ water, by half past five o’clock. I am respected for my 
‘ activity, inasmuch as I jump from the boat to the towing- 
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‘path, and walk five or air milca before breakfast; ke<r'ping Ouiai, 

BMMV foi 

* up with the lioi'ses all the time. In a word, they are IhTti- 

‘ ([uitc astonislu'd to find a sedentary Englishman roughing *i841 
‘ it so well, and taking so much exercise; and question mo cTL. 

‘ very much on that head. The greater ]>art of the men j*p 

‘ will sit and shiver round the stove all day, rather than 
*piit one foot before the other. As to imving a wdndow 
‘ open, that's not to he thought of. 

‘We expect to reach Pittsburgh to-night, between eight 
‘ and nine o elcKk , and tluTe wo ardently hojxj to find your 

* March letters awaiting ns We have hiul, with thecxcep- 
‘ tion of Friday afternoon, exquisite weatlier, but cold. 

‘ Clear starlight and moonlight nights. The canal has run, 

‘fertile most part, by the side of the Susquehanah and 
‘ Iwanata rm rs, and has I a‘en carried through tremendous 

* (djstaeles. \ est(*rday, we crossed the mountain. This 

‘ is done hij mUro<uL ... You dine at an inn upon the By rail 
‘ mountain , and, including the half hour allowed for the 
‘meal, are rather more than fivo hours performing this 
‘strange part of the journey. Tlic people north and 
‘ “ dow n east ” have terrible legends of its danger ; but 
‘they appear to be exceedingly careful, and don’t go to 
‘ work at all wildly, riiere are some queer precipices close 
‘to the rails, certainly; but every precaution is taken, 

‘ I am inclined to think, that such difficulties, and such a 
‘ vast work, wiH admit of. 

‘The scenery, before ^ou reach the mountains, and 
‘ when you are on them, and after you have left them, is 
' very grand and fine; and the canal winds iu way through 
‘ some deep," sullen gorges, which, seen by moonlight, are 
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‘ very impressive: though immeasurably inferior to Glencoe, 
‘ to whoso terrors I have not seen the smallest apjrroacJi. 

* We have passed, both in the mountains and elsewhere, 
‘ a great number of new settlements, and detached log- 
‘ houses. Their utterly forlorn and miserable appearance 
‘ baffles all description. I have not seen six cabins out of 
‘ six hundred, where the windows have been whole. Old 
‘ hats, old clothes, old boards, old fragments of blanket 

* and paper, are stuffed into the broken glass; and their 

* air is misery and desolation. It pains the eye to sec the 
‘ stumps of great trees thickly strewn in every field of 
‘ wheat ; and never to lose the ctenial swamp and dull 
' morass, with hundreds of rotten trunks, of elm and pine 
‘ and sycamore and logwood, steeped in its unwholesome 
‘ water ; where the frogs so croak at night that after dark 

* there is an incessant sound as if millions of phantom 
‘ teams, with bells, were travelling through the upper air, 
' at an enormous distance off. It is quite an oppressive 
‘ circumstance, too, to come upon great tracks, where 

* settlers have been burning do^vn the trees ; and where 
‘ their wounded bodies lie about, like those of murdered 

* creatures ; while here and there some charred and 

* blackened giant rears two bare arms aloft, and seems to 
‘ curse Ids enemies. Tlie prettiest sight I have seen was 
‘yesterday, when we — on the heights of the mountain, 
‘ and in a keen wind — looked down into a valley full of 
‘ light and softness : catching glimpses of scattered cabins ; 

* children running to the doors ; dogs bursting out to 
‘ bark ; pigs scampering home, like so many prodigal 

* sons ; families sitting out in their gardens ; cows gazing 
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^ ‘ upward, with a Htupid indifference ; men in their i^hirt- Caitaii 

* sleeves, looking on at their uiiftnishod houiios, and plan* Pim- 
‘ ning work for to-morrow; — and the train riding on, high 1342. 
‘ al>ove them, like a storm. But I know this is beautiful — 0 . n, 

' V(*r}^ — vt‘r\' l)eautiful ! 

‘ . I wonder wdjetlier you and Mac mean to go toQreon- 
‘ wicli-fair ! IV rhaps you dine at the Ciown-and-sceptre 
‘ to-din, inr it's Easter- Monday — who knows ! I wish you 
‘drank ymnch, <h*ar Forster. It’s a shabby thing, not to 

* b(‘ abh' to jneture you witli that cool green glass . . . 

‘ 1 told you of th(! many uses of the word fix.’* I iV^ful 

* ask Mr, on board a stearnlroat if breakfast be nearly 
‘ ready, and he tells me yes he should think so, for when 
‘ ho wfis last below' the steward was “ fixing tho tables *’ 

‘ — in other w(»rds, laying the cloth. Wlien we have 
‘ been writing, and I beg him (do you remember any- 
‘ thing of my h»vc of order, at this disbuice of time ?) 

‘ to collect our papers, he answers that he’ll ‘'fix ’em 
‘ “ presently.” So when a man’s dressing he’s “ fixing ” 

‘ himself, and when you put yourself under a doctor ho 
‘ “ fixes ” you in no time. T’other night, before we came on 
‘ board here, when I had ordered a l>ottle of mulled claret 
‘ and waited some time for it, it was put on table with an 

* apology from the landlord (a lieutenant-colonel) that 
‘ “ he feared it wasn't fixed properly.” And here, on 
‘Saturday morning, a Western man, banding the potatoes 

* to Mr. Q at breakfast, enquired if he wouldn’t take some 

‘of “these fixings” with his meat I remained as grave Ffatiagi. 
‘as a judge. I catch them looking at me sometimes, and 
‘ feel that they think I don’t take any notice. Politics 
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‘ are very higli liere ; dreadfully strong ; handbills, deiiun- 
^ ciations, invectives, threats, and quarrels. The questioi 

* is, who shall be the next President. The election conies 
' off in three years and a half from this time.’ 

He resumed his letter, ‘ on board the steam boat from 
‘ Pittsburgli to Cincinnati, April the first, 1842. A very 

* tremulous steam boat, which makes my hand shake. 
‘ This morning, my dear friend, this very morning, which, 

‘ passing hy without bringing news from England, would 
‘ have seen us on our way to >St. Louis (via Cincin- 
‘ nati and Louisville) with sad hearts and dejected coun- 
‘ tenances, and the prospect of remaining fur at least three 
^ weeks longer without any intelligence of those so inox- 
‘ pressibly de^ to us — this veiy morning, bright and 

‘ lucky morning that it was, a great packet w^as brought 
‘ to our bed-room door, from HOME. How I have read 
‘ and re-read your affectionate, hearty, interesting, funny, 

‘ serious, delightful, and thoroughly Forsterian Columbia 
‘ letter, I will not attempt to tell you ; or how glad I am 
‘ that you liked my first ; or how afraid I am that my 
‘ second was not written in such good spirits as it should 

* have been ; or how glad I am 3^iu to think that my 
‘ third was; or how I hope you wul find some amusement 

* from my fourth : this present missive. All this, and 

* more affectionate and earneSt words than the post office 
‘ would convey at any price, though they have no sharp 

* edges to hurt the stamping-clerk — you will understand, I 
' know, without expression, or attempt at expression. So 

* having got over the first agitation of so much {Measure ; 

* and having^walked the deck ; and being now in the 
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* oabin, where one party are playing at chess and another 
‘ party are asleep, and another are talking round the store, 

* and all aro spitting ; and a persevering bore of a horrible 
' New Englander with a droning voice like a gigantic 
‘ boe will sit down beside me, tlioiigh I am writing, and 
‘ talk incessantly, in iny very ear, to Kate ; — ^here goes 

again. 

* Let me sec. I should tell you, first, that we got to Pitts- 
burgh between eight and nine o’chxik of tlui evening of 
the day on which I left off at the top of this .ihoet ; and 
were there received by a little man (a very little man) 
whom I knew years ago in London. He rejoiceth in the 
name of DO; and, when I knew him, was in partner- 
ship with his father on the stock-exchaiti|B, and lived 
handsomely at Dalston. They failed in businoss soon 
afterwards, and then this little man began to turn to 
account what had previously l»een his amusement and 
accomplishment, by painting little subjects for the fancy 
' shops. So 1 lost sight of him, nearly ten years ago ; and 
' here he turned up ’tother day, as a portrait painter in 
' Pittsburgh ! Ho had previously written me a letter 
' which moved me a good steal, by a kind of quiet independ- 
' ence and contentment it breathed, and still a painful 
‘ sense of being alone, so vei*y^ far from home. I received 
*itin Philadelphia, /md answered it. He dined with us 
‘ every dai^of our stay in Pittsburgh (they were only three), 
' and was truly gratified and delighted to find me unchanged 
' -^more so than I can tell you. I am very glad to-night 

* to think how much happiness wo have fort^||iately been 

* able to give him. 
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' Pittsburgh is like Birmingham — at least its townsfolks 
‘ say Ko ; and I didn^t contradict them. It is, in one respect. 
‘ There is a great deal of smoke in it. I quite offended a 
' man at our yesterday’s levee, who supposed I was “ now 
‘ “ quite at home,” by telling him that the notion of London 
' being so dark a place was a popular mistake. W e had 
‘ very queer customers at our receptions, 1 do assure you. 
‘ Not least among them, a gentleman with his inexpressibles 
'imperfectly buttonlMl and his waistband resting on his 
‘ thighs, who stood behind the half-opened door, and could 
‘by no temptation or inducement be prevailed upon to 
‘come out. There was also anotlier gentleman, with one 
‘eye and one fixed gooseberry, who stood in a corner, 
‘ motionless like an eight-day clock, and glared upon me, 
‘ as I courteously received the Pittsburgians. There were 
‘also two red-headed brothers — boys — young dragons 
‘rather — who hovered about Kate,* and wouldn’t go. A 
‘ great crowd they were, for three days ; and a very cpieer 
‘ one.’ 

‘Still in the same Boat. April the Secondy 1843. 

‘Many, many, happy returns of the day. It’s only 
‘ eight o’clock in the morning now, but we moan to drink 
‘your health after dinner, in a bumper; and scores of 
* Richmond dinners to us ! We have some wine (a present 
‘sent on board by our Pittsburgh landlord) in our own 
‘ cabin ; and we shall tap it to good purpose, I a^ure you ; 

‘ wishing you all manner and kinds of happiness, and a loiig 
‘ life to ourselves that we may be partakers of it. We have 
‘ wondered a hundred times already, whether you and Mac 
‘ will dine anywheie together, in honour of the day. I say 
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‘yes, but Kate says no. She predicts that you*Il ask 
‘ Mac, and he won’t go. I have not yet heard from 
‘ him. 

‘ We have a better cabin hero, than we ha<i on board 
‘ the BriUiunia ; the lierths being much wider, and the 
‘ den having two doors ; one opening on the ladies* cabin, 
and one ujxin a little gallery in the stem of the l>oat. 

• Wo expect to l>ci at Cincinnati some time on Monday 
‘ morning, and we carry about fifty passengers. The cabin 
‘ for moiils goes right through the Imat, from the prow to 
‘ the stern, and is very long; only a small portion of it Ixiing 
‘ divided oft', by a partition of woocl and ground-glass, for 
‘ the ladies. We breakhist at half after He\t*n, dine nt one, 
‘and sup at six. NolKjdy will sit down to any one of these 
‘ meals, though the dishes are smoking on the hoard, until 
‘ the ladies have appt^ared, and taken their chairs. It was 
‘the same in the canal boat, 

‘ The washing department is a little more civilized tlian 
‘it w^as on the canal, hut bad is the best. Indcjcd the 
‘Americans when they are travelling, as Miss Martinoau 
‘ seems di8|>osed to admit, are exceedingly negligent : not 
‘ to say dirty. To the best of my making out, the ladies, 

‘ under most circumstances, are content with smearing 
‘ their hands and faces in a very small quantity of water. 

‘ So are the men ; who superadd to that moile of ablution, 

‘ a hasty use of the common brush and comb. It is quite 
‘ a practice, too, to wear but one cotton sliirt a week, and 
‘ three or four fine hnen fronta. Anne rejKirta that this 
‘ is Mr. Q’s course of proceeding : and my portrait-paint- 
' ing friend told me that it was the case with proity nearly 
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* all his sitters ; so that when he bought a piece of cloth 

* not long ago, and instructed the sempstress to make it 
‘ all into shirts, not fronts, she thought him deranged. 

‘ My friend the New Englander, of whom I wrote last 
' night, is perhaps the most intolerablo bore on this vast 
‘ contineiS. He drones, and snuffles, and writes poems, 
‘ and talks small philosophy and metaphysics, and never 

* will be quiet, under any circumstances. He is going to 
‘ a great temperance convention at Cincinnati ; along 
' with a doctor of whom 1 saw something at Pitts- 
‘ burgh. The doctor, in addition to being everything that 
‘ the New Englander is, is a phrenologist besides. I dodge 
‘ them about the boat. Whenever I appear on deck, J see 
‘ them bearing down upon me — and fly. The New Eng- 
' lander was very anxious last night that he and I should 

* form a magnetic chain, ’ and magnetize the doctor, for 
‘ the benefit of all incredulous passengers ; but I declined 
‘ on the plea of tremendous occupation in the way of letter- 
‘ writing, 

'And speaking of magnetism, let me tell you that 
' the other night at Pittsburgh, there being present 
'only Mr. Q and the portrait-painter, Kate sat down, 
'laughing, for me to try my hand upon her. I had 
' been holding forth upon the subject rather luminously, 
' and asserting that 1 thought I could exercise the influ- 
' ence, but had never tried. In six minutes, I magnetized 
' her into hysterics, and then int^ the magnetic sleep, „ 1 
' tried again next night, and she tell into the slumber in 
' little more than two minutes. ... I can wake her with 

* perfect ease ; but I confess (not being prepared tor gsxj- 
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* thing so siidddn aud complete), I was on the first coca* 
'sion rather alarmed. . . . The Western parts being 
‘ sometimes hazaidons, I have fitted out the whole of mj 
‘ little company with Life Prehervebs, which I inflate 
‘ with great solemnity when wo get aboard any boat, 
‘ and keep, as Mrs. Cluppins did her umbrefta in the 
' court of common pleas, ready for use U]x>n a moment’s 
‘ notice.* . . . 

H(* resumed his letter, on ‘ Sunday, April the third/ with 
allusion to a general who had called upon him in Wash- 
ington with two literary ladies, and had written to him 
next day for an immediate interview, as * the two LL's * 
were ambitious of the honour of a personal introductidn. 

* Besides the doctor and the dread New Englander, we 
' have on board that valiant general who wrote to me 
' about the two LL’s.*’ He is an old, old man with a 
^ weazen face, and the remains of a pigeon-breast in his 
‘ military surtout. He is acutely gentlemanly and officer- 
' like. The breast has sf) subsided, and the face has 
‘ become so strijngly marked, that he seems, like a pigeon- 
^ pie, to show only the feet of the bird outside, and to keep 
' the rest to himself. He is perhaps the most horrible bore 

* in this country. And I am quite serious when 1 say that 

* 1 do not believe there are, on the whole earth besides, 
' so many intensified bores as in these United States. No 

* man can form an adequate idea of the real meaning of 
' the word, without coming here. There are no particular 
' characters on board, with these three exceptions. Indeed 
' I seldom see the passengers but at meal-times, as I read 
<aiid write in our own little state room. ... I have 
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‘ smuggled two chairs into our crib ; and write this on 
‘ a book ujxm my knee. Everything is in- the neatest 
‘ order, of course ; and my shaving tackle, dressing c-ase, 

‘ brushes, books, and papers, are arranged with os much 
‘ pi ecision as if we were going to remain here a month. 

■ Thank (tod we are not. 

‘ The average width of tlie river ratlicr exceeds that of 
‘ tlie Thames at Greenwich. In parts it is much broader ; 
‘ and then there is usually a green island, covered with 
‘ trees, dividing it into two streams. Occiisionally wc stop 
‘ for a few minutes at a small town, or village (1 ought to 
‘ say city, everything is a city here) ; but the banks are 
' for the most part deep solitudes, overgrown with trees, 
‘ which, in these western latitudes, are already in leaf, 
‘ and very green 

‘ All this I see, os 1 write, from the little door into the 
^ stern-gallery wdiich I mentioned just now. It don't 
^ happen six times in a day that any other passenger 
‘ comes near it ; and, as the weather is amply warm enough 
‘ to admit of our sitting with it open, hero we remain from 
‘ morning until night : reading, writing, talking. What 

* our theme of conversati^ is, I need not tell you. No 
‘ beauty or variety makes us weary less for home. We 
' count the days, and say, ‘‘ When May comes, and we can 
‘ “ say — Tiext month — the time will seem almost gona” 
‘ We are never tired of imagining what you are all about 

* 1 allow of no calculation for the difference of clocks, but 
' insist on a corresponding minute in London. It is much 
‘ the shortest way, and best . . . Yesterday, we drank your 
^health and many happy returns — in wine, after dinner; 
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' in a small milk-pot jug of giii-puncb, a night. And Btum 
‘ when I made a temporary table, to hold the littU* candle- Oivcin- 
‘ stick, of one of my dresHiiig-case trays; cunningly inserted "542. 

‘ under the mattress of my IwirtU with a weight a-top of it 0. D. 

‘ to keep it in its place, ho that it ma<le a fiorfectly oxqui- j 

‘site bracket; we agreed, tluit, please (Jod, this <®ould 1 k) 
a joke at the Star-and -garter on the becoml of April 
' eigliteen hundred and forty-thiee. If your blank can 
‘ Ik* surpassed . . . believe me ours transcends it My 
‘ heart gets, sometimes, soUE for homo. 

‘ At Pittsburgh I saw anotlier solitary confin(*raent Another 
‘prison: PittKluirgh being also in Pennsylvania. A 
‘ horrible tliought occurred to me when I was recalling 
‘ all 1 hiul seen, that night. \\ hat if (jkonU be tpuc of the 

* terrors (f these jails ! I liave pondered on it often, since 
‘ then. The utter solitude by day and night ; the many 
‘ hours of darkness ; the silence of death ; the mind for 
‘ ever brooding on melancholy thernos, and having no 

‘ relief ; sometimes an evil conscience very busy ; imagine Ntw tenw 
‘a prisoner covering up his betid in the liedclothes and 
‘ looking out from time to time, with a ghastly dread of 
' 0 ^e inexplicable silent figiir^that always sits upon his 

* bed, or (if & thing can be said to stand, that never 

‘ walks as men do) in the same comer of his cell. The 
‘ more I think of it, the more certain I fool that not 
<a few of these men (during a portion of their im- 

* prisonment at least) are nightly visited by spectres. I 
< did ask one man in this last jail, if he dreamed much. 

'He gave me a most extraordinary look, and said^ 

^ under his breath— in a whisper — "No.” . . • 
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Oxion- 'CiNcnnvATL Ihurth Aprils 

FATl : 

1M2. ‘ We anived here this morning ; about three o’clock, 

0. D. 'I believe, but I was fast asleep in my berth. 1^ turned 

j*F. ‘out soon after six, dressed, And breakfasted on board. 

‘About half after eight, we came ashore and drove to 
‘ the hotel, to which we had written on from Pittsburgh 
‘ ordering rooms ; and which is within a stone’s throw of 

‘the l)oat wharf. Before I bad issued an official notifi- 

• 

Twojudpca ‘cation that we were “not at home,” two Judges called, 
in attend ^ i i i • 

once ‘ on the part qf the inhabitants, to know when we would 
‘ receive the townspeople. We appointed to-morrow 
‘ morning, from half-past eleven to one ; arranged to go 
‘ out, with these two gentlemen, to see the town, at one ; 
‘ and were fixed for an evening party to-morrow night at 
‘ the house of one of them. On Wednesday morning we 
‘ go on by the mail-boat to Louisville, a trip of fourteen 
‘ hours ; and from that place proceed in the next good 
‘ boat to St Louis, which is a voyage of four days. Finding 
‘ from my judicial friends (well-informed and most agree- 
‘ able gentlemen) this morning, that the prairie travel to 
CWge of ‘ Cliicago is a veiy fatiguing one, and that the lakes are 
‘stormy, sea-sicky, and not over-safe at this season, I 
‘wrote by our captain to St. Louis (for the boat that 
‘brought us here goes on there) to the effect that I 
‘should not take the lake route, but should come back 
‘here; and should visit the prairies, which are within 
‘thirty miles of St. Louis, immediately on my arrival 
‘ there 

‘ I have walked to the window, since I turned this page, 
‘ to see what aspect the town wears. We are in a wide 
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‘ street : paved in the carriage way with small white 
‘stones, and in the footway with amal' red tiles. The 
‘ hous^ are for the most part one story high ; Bomo» are 
‘of wood; others of a ^lean white brick. Nearly all 
‘ have green blinds outside every window. The principal 
‘ 8ho}>8 over the way, are, according to the inscriptions 
' over them, a Large Bread Bakery ; a Book Bindery ; 
‘ a Dry Goods Store ; and a Carriage Repository ; the last 
‘named cstablishincnt looking very like an exceedingly 
‘small retail coal-shed. On the pavonapnt under our 
‘window, a black man is chopping wood; and another 
‘block man is talking (confidentially) to a pig. The 
‘public table, at this hotel and at the hotel opposite, 
‘ has just now finished dinner. The diners are cxdlocted 
‘ on the pavement, on both sides of the way, picking their 
‘ teeth, and talking. The day being warm, some of them 
‘ have brought chairs into the street Some are on three 
‘ chairs ; some on two ; and some, in defiance of all known 
' laws of gravity, are sitting quite comfortably on one : with 
‘ three of the chair’s legs, and their own two, high up in 
‘the air. The loungers, underneath our window, are 
‘talking of a great Temperance convention which comes 
‘off here to-morrow. Others, about me. Others, about 
‘ England. Sir Robert Feel is popular here, with every- 
‘ body. ..." 
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CHAPTER XXIll. 

THE FAR \M3ST TO NIAGARA FALLS. 

1842. 

Tue next letter described his oxpcricncca in the Far 
Wh'st, his stay in St. Louis, his visit to a Prairie, the return 
to Cincinnati, and, after a stage-coach ride from that city 
to Columbus, the travel thence to Sandusky, and so, by 
Lake Erie, to the Falls of Niagara. All these subjects 
DeHcri])- ajjpear in the Notea, but nothing printed there is repeated 
fetterp^lirul extracts now to be given. Of the closing i^assages 

m Notcn pjg journey, when he turned from Columbus in the 
direction of home, the stoiy, here for the first time told, 
is in his most characteristic vein ; the account that will 
be found of the Praiiie will probably be preferred to what 
is given in the Kates ; the Cincinnati sketches are very 
pleasant ; and even such a description as that of the 
Niagara Falls, of which so much is made in the book, has 
hero an independent novelty and freshness. The first vivid- 
ness is in his letter. The naturalness of associating no image 
or sense but of repose, with a grandeur so mighty and resist- 
less, is best presented suddenly; and, in a few words, we have 
the material as well as moral beauty of a scene unrivalled 
in its kind upon the earth. The instant impression we find 
to be worth more than the eloquent recollection. 
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The captain of the boat Uiat liad dropped theni at 
Cincinnati and gone to St. Louis, ha<l stayed in tlio latter 
place until they were able U) join and return with him; this 
letter bears date aca>rdingly, ‘On Imrd the MesHcuiger 
‘ again. Going from St. Louis ba(*k to Cincinnati. Friday, 
‘fifteenth April, 1(S42;* and iU first paragraph is an 
outline of the movements which it aftorward.s describes 
in ditail. ‘We remained in Cincinnati one whole tlay 
* aft( r the date of my last, and left on Wednesday morning 
‘ the ()th. We rojiched Louisville soon after midnight on 
‘the same night; and slept there. Next day at. one 
‘o’clock we jmt ourselveK on Isiard another steamer, 

‘ and travelled on until last Sunday evening the U»nth ; 

‘ when we readied St. Louis at about nine o’dock. The 
‘ next day we devoted to seeing the. city. Next day, 

‘ Tuesday the twelfth, I started off with a party of men 
‘ (we were fouileen in all) to sia* a ^irairie ; returned to 
‘ St. Louis about noon on the thirtoentb ; attended a 
‘ 8oir^*e and ball — not a dinner — given in iny honor that 
‘ night ; and yesterday attenioon at four o’clock we turned 
‘ our faces homewards. Thank Heaven ! 

‘ Cincinnati is only fifty years old, but is a very 1>eauti- 
‘ ful city : I think the prettiest place I have aeon here, 

‘ except Boston. It has risen out of the forest like an 
‘ Arabian-night city,; is well laid out ; ornamented in the 
‘suburbs with pretty villas; and alxive all, for this is 
‘a very rare feature in America, has smooth turf-plots 
‘ and well kept gardens Tliere happened to be a great 
‘ temperance festival ; and the procei»sion mustered under, 
^and passed, our windows early in the morning. 1 
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‘ suppose they were twenty thousand strong, at least. 
' Some of the banners were quaint and odd enough. The 
‘ ship-carpenters, for instance, displayed on one side of 
‘ their flag, the good Ship Temperance in full sail ; on the 
' other, the Steamer Alcohol blowing up sky-high. The 
‘ Irishmen had a portrait of Father Mathew, you may be 
‘ sure. And Washington’s broad lower jaw (by the bye, 
‘ Washington had not a pleasant face) figured in all parts 
‘ of the ranks. In a kind of square at one outskirt of the 
‘ city, they divided into bodies, and were addressed by 
‘ different speakers. Drier speaking I never heard. I 
‘ own that I felt cjuite uncomfortable to think they could 
* take the taste of it out of their mouths with nothing better 
‘ than water. 

* In the evening we went to a party at Judge Walker’s, 
‘ and were introduced to at least one hundred and fifty 
' first-rate bores, separately and singly. I was required 
‘ to sit down by the gi-eater part of them, and talk I • In 


* A young lady’s account of thiH party, written next morning, and quoted in 
one of the American memoire ul Dickcne, enubloH ub to contemplate his suffer' 
iiig from the i^int of view of those who iuflicte<l it. * 1 went laat evening to a 
‘ party at Judge Walker's, given to tho hero of the day. . . , When we 
‘ reached the house Mr. Dickens had left the crowded rooms, and was in the 
‘ hall with his wife, about taking his dei>arture when we entered the door. 

* We were introduced to him id our wrap|>iug ; and in the flurry and embarraM- 

* ment of the meeting, one of the party dropjied a parcel, containing ahoee, 

* gloves, Ac. Mr. Dickens, stooping, gathered them up and restored them with 

* a laughing remark, and we bounded u^ietain to get our things ofll Haetening 
‘ down again, we found him with Mrs. Dickens seated upon a sofa, snrronndod 

* by a group of ladies ; Judge Walker having requested him to delay bis 
' departure for a few moments, for the gratification of some twdy fHods 

* who had just arrived, ourselves among the number. Deoliniiig to re-enter 

* tho rooms where he had already taken leave of the guests, he had sestod 
' himself in the hall. He ia young and handsome, haa a neUov, beantifal 
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‘ the night wo were serenaded (as we usaallv are in every 
' place we come to), and very well serenaded, I assure you. 
' But we wore very much knocked upt I really think 
' my face has acquired a fixed expression of sadness from 
' the constant and unmitigated boring I endura The 
‘ LL’s have carried away all iny cheerfulness. There 
‘ Is a line in my chin (on the right side of the undor-lip), 
* indelibly fixed there by the New-Englandcr I told you 
‘ of in my last. I have the print of a crow’s foot on the 
‘ outside of my loft eye, which 1 attribute to the literary 
‘ characters of small towns. A dimple has vanishtHi from 
‘ my cheek, which 1 felt myself robbed of at the time by 


* eye, fine brow, itml fthaiulAnt hair IIiii mouth i« Urjn}. and hia mnile no 

* bright it Hecmoil to shot] liKht and happineiw all him. niw maniior u 

‘ eoMY, negligent, but not elegant Uis dreMN wm fnppiah ; in fact, bo waa 
‘ overdreMoetl, yet hia gannenta were worn no oaaily Uioy apiMsarod to lie a 

* nccomary part of him. (!) He had a dark cv>at, with lighter [lanialoonH ; a 

* hlo/ik waistcoat, embroidored with colonxi Sowem ; and altout hia nock, 

* covering hia a^hite ahirt- front, wan u black neckcloth, aJiio ombroidorod in 
‘ colopB, in which were placed two large diamond pins wmiicctcd by a chain. 

* A gold watch-chain, and a largr re*] roifo in his button -hole, oonipletod hia 

* toilet. He appeared a little wean , but aoawerod tho remarkii nu/ie to him 
‘ —for he onginatud none — in an agreeable manner. Mr. Beard's portrait 

* of Fogiu waa so places! in tho room that we could see it from where wo stood 

* sarrounding him. One of the ladies asked him if it wan his ulaa of the Jew, 

* He replied, “Very nearly." Another, laughingly, nsiuostod that he would 

* give her tho rose he wore, as a memento. He shook his bead and said : 

* '' That will not do ; be could not give it to one ; the oilitni would be 
< << jealoue." A half dozen then iniisted on having it, whereupon he prqioeed 

* to divide the leaves amoMg them. In taking iiie rose front hia coat, either 

* by deeign or accident, the leaves loosened and fell upon the floor, and amid 

* conaidenble laughter the ladies stooped and gatberod tbenL He remained 

* some twenty minutes, perhai>s, in the ball, and then took bis leave. I must 

* eonfeas to eoaaidemble disappointment in tbe peinoiial of my idol I felt 

* tbit his throne woe shaken, although it never coold be destroyed. ’ This 
appalling pictora auppleaients and very aafficiently explains the moimifttl 
posMge in the text. 
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‘ a wise legislator. But on the other hand I am really 
‘ indebted for a good broad gnu to P. . E. . , literary critic of 
^ Philadelphia, and sole proprietor of the English language 
' in its grammatical and idiomatical purity ; to P. . E. . , with 
' the shiny straight hair and turned-down shirt collar, who 
‘ taketli all of us English men of letters to task in print, 

‘ roundly and uncompromisingly, but told me, at the same 
‘ time, that I had “ awakened a new era” in his mind. . . . 

' The last 200 miles of the voyage from Cincinnati to 
‘ St. Louis are upon the Mississippi, for you come down 
‘the Ohio to its mouth. It is well for society that this 
‘ Mississippi, the renowned father of waters, had no children 
‘wdio take after him. It is the beastliest river in the 
‘ world.’ . . . (His description is in the Notes.) 

‘ Conceive the pleasure of rushing down this stream by 
' night (as we did last night) at the rate of fifteen miles 
‘ an hour ; striking against floating blocks of timber 
‘ every instant ; and dreading some infernal blow at every 
‘ bump. The helmsman in these boats is in a little glass- 
-house upon the roof. In the Mississippi, another man 
‘stands in the very head of the vessel, listening and 
‘ watching intently ; listening, because they can tell in 
‘ dark nights by the noise when any great obstruction is at 

* hand. This man holds the rope of a large bell w’hich 
‘ hangs close to the wheel-house, and whenever he pulls it, 

‘ the engine is to stop directly, and not to stir until he 
‘ rings again. Last night, this bell rang at least once in 
‘every five minutes; and at each alarm there was a 
‘ concussion which nearly flung one out of bed, . . . While I 

* have been writing this account, we have shot out of that 
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‘ hideous nvor, thanks be to Ood ; never to see it again, I St. lori* ■ 
‘ hope, but in a niglitmarc. Wo are now on tho mnootn ■— — - 

* Ohio, and the change is like the transition from pain to ' 

J P 

' perfect ease. 

‘We liad a very crowded levee in St. liOiuH. Of courHO 
‘ the paper had an account of it. If I wore to drop a letter 
‘ill the street, it would be in tlio newspaper next day, 

‘ and nolKxly would think its publication an outrage. The A Unm nt 
'editor objected to rny hair, as not curling sufticiently. 

‘ He admitted an eye ; but objected again to dress, as 
‘ lieing somewhat foppish, " and indeed p(*rhaps rather 
‘ “ flash.” — ” But such,” he lM:‘nevoleutly odds, “ are the 
“‘differences between American and English taste— 
‘“rendered more apjiarent, perhaps, by all the other 
‘“gentlemen presc^nt lieing dressed in black.” Oh, that 
‘ you could have seen the other gentlemen ! . . . . 

‘A St. Louis hidy complimented Kate u[)on her voice 
‘and manner of speaking: assuring her that she should 
‘ never have susjxjctcd h(’r of being Scotch, or even 
‘ English. She w as so obliging os to add that she would 
‘ have taken her for an American, anywhere : which sho 
‘ (Kate) was no doubt aware was a very great compliment, 

‘ as the Americans were admitted on all hands to have 
‘ greatly refined uj>on the English language ! I need not 
‘ tell you that out of, Boston and New York a nasal drawl Poeuiiari- 
‘ is universal, but I may as well hint that the prevailing 
‘ grammar is also more than doubtful ; tliat the oddest 
‘ vulgarisms are received idioms; that all the women who 

* have been bred in slave-states speak more or less like 
‘ negroes, from having been constantly in their childhood 
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* with black nurses ; and that the most fashionable and 

* aristocratic (these are two words in great use), instead of 
‘ asking you in what place you were born, enquire where 
‘ you “ hail from ? ” ! ! 

‘ Lord Ashburton arrived at Annapolis t’other day, after 
‘ a voyage of forty odd days in heavy weather. Straight- 
' way the newspapers state, on the authority of a corres- 
' pondont who rowed round the sliip” (I leave you to 
‘ fancy her condition), that America need feai* no superiority 
‘ from England, in resp(‘ct of her wooden walls. The 

* same correspondent is “ quite pleased ” with the frank 
‘ manner of the English officers ; and patronizes them as 

* being, for John Bulls, quite refined. My face, dike Haji 
' Baba’s, turns upside down, and niy liver is changed to 

* water, when I come upon such things, and think who 

* writes and who read them. . . . 

‘They won’t let me alone about slavery. A certain 
‘Judge in St. Louis went so far yesterday, that I fell upon 
‘ him (to the indescribable horror of the man who brought 
‘ him) and told him a piece of my mind. I said that I 
‘ was very averse to speaking on the subject here, and 
' always forbore, if possible : but when he pitied our 
‘ national ignorance of the truths of slavery, I must remind 
‘him that we went upon indisputable records, obtained 
‘ after many years of careful investigation, and at all sorts 
‘ of sel^sacrihce ; and that 1 believed we were much more 
‘ competent to judge of its atrocity and honor, than he 
‘ who had been brought up in the midst of it 1 told him 
‘ that 1 could sympathise with men who admitted it to 
‘ be a dreadful evil, but frankly confessed their inability 
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‘ to devise a means of getting rid of it : but that men who 
‘ spoke of it as a blessing, as a matter of coin*8e, as a ^ jJ 
' state of things to be desired, were out of tlic pale of to 
‘ reason ; aiul that for tbein to speak of ignorance or pre- 
‘ judice was an absurdity too ridiculous to be combated. . 

‘ It is not six years ago. sinc<^ a slave in this very satne 


St. Loui.s, being arrested (I forget for wbat),and knowing 


‘ he bad no chance of a fair trial, Ih' his t)frence wliat it 


‘ iniglit, dix'w his howio knife and ilppetl the oonstublo 
‘ acniss the hody. A scuffle ('iisuing, th(j deH[)erate negro 
‘stabbed two others with the same weajion. The mob 
‘ wlio gatliered round (aiiioiig whom were men of mark, 

‘ w'l'ulth, and influence in the place) ovt*rp()wered him by 
‘ numbers ; carried him away to a piec*' of open ground 
‘ Iw^youd the city ; hu nivd h im aiire. This, 1 say, A nogm 

* . . , . . . , Ismit 

‘ wiis d(ui(‘ witliin six y<‘arH in broad day ; in a city with aijvo. 

‘ its courts, lawyers, tipstaffs, judges, jails, and hangman ; 

‘ and not a hair on the heiul of one of those men has 


‘ been hurt to this day. And it is, believe me, it is the 


‘ miserable, wretched independence in sniall things ; the 
‘ paltry republicanism wdiich recoils from lioneiit service to 
‘ an honest man, but doe.s not shrink from every triek, 

‘ artifice, and knavery in business ; tliat makes these 
‘ slaves necessary, and will render them so, until the in- 
' dignatioii of other countries sets them free. 

" They say tiie slaves are fond of their masters. Look Pwlinf mf 
* at this pretty vignette* (part of the stock-in-trade of a thtiiuittlYM. 


, • ‘Hl'Kawat Niwiio IJ» Jail’ wAmibc lietvHngof the lulvcrrttstmoai cmcIoMNl, 
which bad a woodcut of mai^ier aad ftUvo in itii comer, and aJinouDood that 
Wilford Gamer, aberilT and jxtilcr of Cliicot County, Arkattaaa, iwquoatad 
owner to come and prove ixropcrty — or 
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‘ newspaper), and judge how you would feel, when men, 
' looking in your face, told you such tales with the news- 
' paper lying on the table. In all the slave districts, 
‘ advertisements for runaways are as much matters of 

* course as the announcement of the play for the evening 
‘ with us. The poor creatures themselves fairly worship 
‘ English people: they would do any tiling for them. Th(‘y 
‘an* perfectly acquainted with all that takes place in 
‘reference to emancipation j and of coarse their attach* 

‘ ment to us grows out of their deej) devotion to their 
‘ owners. I cut this illu.stration out of a newspaper which 
‘had a leader in reference to tlic ahomiaahh' and hellish 
'doctrine of Abolition — rejnt</7n(iit alike to every law 
'of God wad Nature, “I know something” said a Dr 
‘Bartlett (a very accomplished man), late a fellow-pas- 
‘ senger of ours : “ 1 know something of their fondness for 
‘ “ their masters. I live in Kentucky ; and I can assert 
‘ “ upon my honour, that, in my neighbourhood, it is as 
‘ “ common for a runaway slave, retaken, to draw his bowie 
‘ “ knife and rip his owner’s bowels open, as it is for you 
‘ “ to see a drunken light in London.” 

* Same Boat, Saturday ^ Sixteenth Aprils 1842. 

* ‘ Let me tell you, my dear Forster, before I forget it, a 
‘ pretty little scene we had on board the boat between 
' Louisville and St. Louis, as we were going to the latter 
' place. It is not much to tell, but it was very pleasant 
‘ and interesting to witness.* 

What follows has been printed in the i^o|pf|>and ought 
not, by the rule I have laid down, to be given here. But, 
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beautiful as tRe printed description is, it has not profited 
by the alteration of some toucheH srd the omission of 
others in the first fresh version of it, which, for that reason, 
I here preserve — one of the most charming soul-felt 
pictures of character and tunotion that ever warmed ilie 
heart in fact or fiction. Tt was, I think, Jeffrey’s favorite 
passage in all the writings of Dickons . and certainly, if 
anyone W'ould learn the secret of their popularity, it is to 
hfi refid in the observation *an<l description of this little 
incident. 

' There was a little woman on hoard, with a little baby ; 

‘ and both little woman an<l little child were cheerful, 

‘ g(K)d-looking, bright-eyed, and fair to see. The little 
‘ woman had Ixjen passing a long time with a sick mother 
‘ in Now York, and ha<l left her lioine in 8t l»uis in that 
‘ condition in which ladies who truly love their lords desire 
‘ to be. The baby had bei*n born in her mother’s house, 

‘ and she had not seen her hiisliarid (to whom she won now 
‘ returning) for twelve months : having left him a month 
‘ or two after their marriage. Well, to l)e sure, there never 
‘ was a little woman so full of hope, and tenderness, and 
‘ love, and anxiety, os this little woman was : and there she 
‘ was, all the livelong day, wondering whether “ he ” would 

* be at the wharf ; and whether " he *’ had got her letter ; 

‘ and whether, if she sent the baby on shore by somelKKly 
‘ else, “ he *' would know it, muting it in the (street : which, 
' seeing tliat he had never set eyes upon it in his life, was 
‘ not very likely in the abstract, but was probable enough 
^to the young mother. She was such an artless little 

* creature; and was in sneh a sunny, beaming, hcipefnl 
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* state ; ami let out all this matter, clingifig close about 
' her heart, so freely ; that all the other latly passengers 
‘ entered into the spirit of it as much as she . and the 

* captain (who heard all about it from his wife) was won- 
' drous sly, I promise you : enquiring, every time we met 
‘ at table, whether she expected anybody to meet her at 
‘ St. Louis, and supposing she wouldn’t want to go ashore 
‘ the night we reached it, and cutting many other dry 
‘jokes 'which convulsed all h^ hearers, but especially the 
‘ ladies. There w’as one little, w^eaz(‘n, dried-apple old 
‘ woman among them, wdio took occasion to doubt the 
‘ constancy of husbands under such circumstances of 
‘bereavement; and there was anothei lady (witli a lap 
‘ dog), old enough to moralize on the hghtnass of human 
‘ affections, and y(‘t not so old that she could help nursing 
‘the baby now and then, or laughing with tlm ri‘st when 
‘ the little W’oman called it by its father’s name, and asked 
‘ it all manner of fantastic questions concerning him, in 
‘ the joy of her heart. It was something of a blow to the 
‘ little woman, that when w-e were within twenty miles of 
‘ our destination, it became clearly necessary to put the 
‘ baby to bod ; but she got over that with the same good 
‘ humour, tied a little handkerchief over her little head, 
‘ and came out into the gallery with the rest. Then, such 
‘ an i^racle as she became in reference to the localities I 
‘ and such facetiousness as was displayed by the married 
‘ ladies ! and such sympathy as was shown by the single 
‘ ones ! and such peals of laughter as the little woman 
‘ hewclf (who would just as soon have cried) greeted every 
‘jest with ! At last, there were the lights of St. Louisa 
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‘ and here was the wharf — and those were the steps --and 
‘ the little woman, covering her face with her hands, and 
‘ laugliing, or Moeming laugh, more than ever, ran into 
‘ her own cabin, and shut herself up tight I have tto 
‘ doubt, that, in tlu* rbarniing inc(umiHtency of such excite- 
‘ nieut, slie stopped her eaiN l(*st she sliould hcfir “ him 

* asking for her ; but I didn’t see her do it Then a great 
‘ crowd of jx‘ople nisheil on boanl, tliough the boat was 
‘ not yet niade fast, an<l was staggering about among the 
' other boats to find a landing-place ; and evf'rylxKly hK>kod 
‘ for the husband, and nolK>dy saw him ; when all of a 
‘ sudden, right in the midst ot tlH‘m — (3od knows how sho 
‘ ever got tliere — thfT(‘ was the little wonum hugging with 
‘ both arms round the neck of a fine, good-looking, sturdy 
‘ fellow! And in a moment afterwards, there she was again^ 
‘ dragging him through the small door of her small cabin, 
‘ to look at the baby as he lay asleep ! — Wliat a good thing 
‘ it is to know that so many of us would have been quite 
‘ downhearted and sorry if that liusbaad had failed to 
‘ come/ 

He then resumes: but in what follows nothing is 
repeated that will be found in bis printed description 
of the jaunt to the looking-gUiss prairie. 

* But about the Prairie — it is not, I must confess, so 
' gocKl in its way ps this ; but I’ll tell you all about that 
‘ too, and leave you to judge for yourself. TucfsJay the 
' lith was the day fixed ; and we were to start at five in 

* the morning — sharp. I turned out at four ; shaved and 

* dressed ; got some bread and milk ; and throwing up the 

* window, looked down into the street. Deuce a coach 
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‘ was there, nor did anybody seem to be stirring in the 
‘ house. I waited until half-past five ; but no preparations 
‘ being visible even then, I left Mr. Q to look out, and lay 
‘down upon the bed again. There I slept until nearly 
‘ seven, when I wks called. . . . Exclusive of Mr. Q and 
‘ myself, there were twelve of my committee in the party : 
‘ all lawyers except one. He was an intelligent, mild, 
‘ well-informed gentleman of my own age — the Unitarian 
‘ minister of the place. With him, and two other cotn- 
' panions, I got into the first coach. . . . 

‘We halted at so good an inn at Lebanon that we 
‘resolved to return there at night, if possible. One would 
‘ scarcely find a better village alehouse of a homely kind 
‘ in England. During our halt 1 walked into the village, 
‘ and met a dwelling-house corning down-hill at a good 
‘ round trot, drawn by some twenty oxen ! We resumed 
‘ our journey as soon as possible, and got upon the 
‘ looking-glass prairie at sunset. We halted near a soli- 
‘ tary log-house for the sake of its water ; unpacked the 
‘ baskets ; formed an encampment with the carriages ; and 
‘ dined. 

‘Now, a prairie is undoubtedly worth seeing — but 
‘ more, that one may say one has seen it, than for any 
‘ sublimity it possesses in itself. Like most things, great 
‘ or smaU, in this country, you hear of it with considerable 
* exaggerations. Basil Hall was really quite right in 
‘ depreciating the general character of the scenery. The 
‘ widely-famed Far West is not to be compa|pd with even 
‘ the tamest portions of Scotland or Wales. You stand 
‘ upon the prairie, and see the unbroken horizon all round 
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' you. You are on a groat plain, which ifl like a sea 
‘ without water. 1 am exceed ingly h iid of wtM and 
‘ lonely seenery, and l>eli»*ve that I have the faculty of 
' being as much impressed by it hh any man living. But 
‘ the prairie fell, by far, nhort of iny preconceived idea. I 
‘ felt no such emotions as 1 do in crossing Salisbury [dain. 

■ The excessive Hatness of the wxuie makes it dreary, but 
’ tame. Gnuideur is cerUinly not its characteristic. I 
‘ retired from the rest the party, to un<l(*rstand my 
‘ own feelmgs the better ; and lookeii all round, again and 
‘ again It was fine. It wa.s worth tlie ride. The sun 
‘ was going down, very red and bright ; and the pn>spoct 
‘ looked like that ruddy sketch of Catlin’k, which att)*acto<l 
‘ uur atteiiti<*n (you rememljcr ?) ; excef)t that there was 
‘ not so much ground as he represents, iRTweon the 
‘ spectator and the liorizon. But to say (as the fashion is, 

* here.) that the sight is a landmark in one's existence, and 
‘ awakens a new set of HensatiotiK, is sheer gammon. I 
‘ would say to every man wlio can’t see a prairie — go to 
‘ Salisbury plain, Marlhv>rough downs, or any of the broad, 

‘ high, open lands near the sea. Many of them are fully 
‘ as impressive ; and Salisbury plain is decidedly more fs). 

‘ We had brought roast fowls, buifieUo’s tongue, ham, 

* bread, cheese, butter, biscuits, sherry, champagne, lemons 

* and sugar for p^inch, and abundance of ioe. It was a 
' delicious meal : and os they were most anxious that I 

* should be pleased, I warmed myself into a state of sur- 
‘ passing jollitf ; proposed toasts from the coaeh-box (which 
' was the chair) ; ate and drank with the best ; and made, 

* 1 believe, an excellent companion to a veiy friendly 
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* companionable party. In an hour or so, we packed up, 

* and drove back to the inn at Lebanon. While supper 

‘ vvjis preparing, I took a pleasant walk with my Unitarian 
‘ friend ; and when it was over (we drank nothing with it 
‘ but tea and cofft^e) we went to bed. The' clergyman and 1 
‘ had an exquisitely clean litth' cliamber of our own : and 
‘ the rest of the party were quartered oveiliead 

‘We got baek to St. Louis soon after twelve at noon ; 
‘ and 1 rested during the remainder of the day. The soiree 
‘ came off at night, in a very good ball-room at our inn — 
‘ the Plantcr’s-house. The whole of the guests were intro- 
‘ duced to us, singly. We were glad enough, you may 
‘ believe, to come away at midnight ; and waTC very tired. 
‘ Yesterday, 1 wore a blouse. To-day, a fur-coat. Trying 
^ changes I 

‘ In the same Boat. 

* Sunday^ Sixlceiifh Apnl, 1842. 

* The inns in these outlandish corners of the world, 
‘ would astonish you by their goodness. The Planter s- 
‘ house is as large as the Middlesex-hospital and built 

* veiy much on our hospital plan, with long wards abun- 
‘ dantly ventilated, and plain whitewashed walls. They 
‘ had a famous notion of sending up at break fast- time 
‘ large glasses of neV milk with blocks of ice in them as 
‘ clear as crystal. Our table ‘ was abundantly supplied 
‘ indeed at every meal. One day when Kate and I were 

* dining alone together, in our own room, we counted 
‘ sixteen dishes on the table at the same time. 

‘ The society is pretty rough, and intolen^bly conceited. 
‘ All the inhabitants aio young. I didn't aee one grey 
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' heail In St. Lmin. There is an island close by, called 

* bloody island. It is the duelling ground of St. Louis ; 

* and is 80 called from the last fatal duel which was fought 
' there. It was a pistol duel, breast to breast, and both 
' parties fell dead at the wirno time. One of our prairie 
‘ j)arty (a young man) had acUnl tis second there, in several 
‘ encounters. The last occasion was a duel with rifles, at 
‘ forty paces ; and coming liorne he told us how he had 
‘ bought his man a coat of green linen to fight in, woollen 

‘ btdng usually fabil to ritle wounds. Prairie is variously 
‘ called (on the retineinenl principle J suppow^) Parmirer ; 

‘ pan'anM' ; and j)anK/rer, 1 am nfraiil, iny dear follow, 

‘ you will hare hfwl great difficulty in reading all the 
‘ foregoing text. J liave writt<*n it, very laboriously, on 
' iny knee; and the (’iigine tlirobs and starts as if the boat 
‘ were possessed with a devil. 

* 8aNI)ITHKY. 

* Sunday, l\r< nty~ fourth Aprils 1S42. 

‘ We went ashore at Louisville this night week, where 
‘ I left off, two lines als^ve ; and slept at the hotel, in 
‘ which wo hal put up laffore. The Messenger l>eing 
‘ abominably slow, we got our luggage out next morning, 

‘ and started on again at tdevea o’clock in the Benjamin 
' Franklin mail boat ; a splendid vessel with a cabin 
‘more than two hundred feet long, and little state-rooms 
‘affording proportionate conveniences. She got in at 
‘ Cincinnati by one o’clock next moniing, when we landed 
‘ in the dark and went hack to our old hotel. , An we 

* made our way on foot over the broken pavement, Anne 
‘measured her length upon the ground, but didn’t hurt 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKEXS tCHAPTw 

‘ herself 1 saj nothing of Kate’s troubles — but you recol- 
lect her jnopensity? She falls into, or out of, every 
‘ coach or boat we enter , scrapes the skin off liei leg.s , 

‘ bungs great sores and swt'llings on hei feet , chips large 
‘ fragments out of her ankle-bones , and makes herself 
‘blue with bruises. She really lias, however, since we 
‘got over the first trial of being among ciieumstances so 
‘new and so fatiguing, made a wos/ admirable travtller 
‘ in every respect She has nevei screamed or expie^^sed 
‘ alarm under ciicumstances that would have fully justihed 
‘ her in doing so, even in my eyes, has never given way 
‘ to despondency or fatigue, tliougli we liav^e now been 
‘travelling incessantl}, thiough a veiy rough Countr}, for 
‘ more than a month, and have* been at timts, as }ou may 
‘ readily suppose, most thoroughly tired , has always 
‘ accommodated heiseK, well and cheerfully, to everything , 
‘ and has pleased me very much, and proved herself per- 
‘ fectly game. 

‘ We remained at Cincinnati, all Tuesday the nineteenth, 
‘ and ail that night. At eight o’clock on Wednesday raorn- 
‘ ing the twentieth, we left in the mail stage for CuhimbuB: 
‘ Anne, Kate, and Mr Q inside , I on the box. The dis- 
‘ tance is a hundred and twenty miles ; the road macadam- 
‘ ized , and for an American road, very good. We were 

* three and twenty hours performing the journey. We 
‘ travelled all night ; reached Columbus at seven in the 
‘ morning ; breakfasted ; and went to bed until dinner time. 
‘ At night we held a levee for half an hour, and the people 
‘ poured in as they always do : each gentleman with a lady 

* on each arm, exactly like the Chorus to God Save tbo 
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' Queen. I winh 3 "ou coulJ see them, that you might 
* know what a splendnJ comparison thih is. They wear 
‘ their clot lies, precisely as the chorus people do ; and 
‘ stand — supj>oHiiig Kate and mo to bt* in the centrt» of the 
' stage, with our backs to the footlights — just as the oom- 
‘ pony would, on the first night of the season. They shake 
hands exactly after the manner of the guests at a ball at 
‘ the Adelphi or the Haymarket ; receive any foexaious- 
■ ness on my jiart, as if there were a stage direction “ all 
‘ “ laugh;*' and have rather more difficulty in “getting off" 
‘ than the last gentlemen, in white jMintah.ons, jKdislKHl 
‘ hoots, and herhns, usually display, under the most trying 
‘ circumstances. 

‘Next inorning, that is to say on Fri<lay the 22nd at 
‘ seven o’clock i*xactly, we resumed our journey. The stage 
‘ from Columlius to this jdat'e only running thrice a week, 

' and not on that ilay, I bargained for an “ exclusive extra" 
‘ with four horses, for which I paid forty dfillars, or eight 
‘ pounds English : the horses changing, fol they would if it 
‘ were the regular stage To ensure our getting on properly, 
‘ the proprietors sent an agent on the box ; and, with no 
‘ other compiuiy but him and a ham])er full of eatables 
' and drinkables, we went upon our way. It is imywssible 
‘ to convey an adequate idea to you of the kind of road 
‘ over which we tj-avelltKl. 1 can only say that it was, at 
‘ the best, but a track through the wild forest, and among 
‘ the swamps, bogs, and morasses of the withered bush. 
‘ A great jKjrtion of it was what is called a “ corduroy 
« “ road : ” which is inaule by throwing round logs or whole 
Hrees into a swamp, and leaving them to settle there. 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKEXS. iCHAPrr.B 

' Good Heavon ! if you ouly felt one of tbc lea^t of tlio 
‘jolts with which the coach falls from lo^ to lof^ ! It is 
‘ like iiothiii^ hut going up a steep flight of stairs in an 
‘ oniiiibus. T^ow the coach flung us in a lu'a]) on its floor, 
‘and now crusJied our heads against its roof. T^ow otk* 
‘side of it wtis dee]» in the mire, and we were holding 
‘ on to the other. !Now' it w’as lying on the horses’ tails, 
‘and now again upon its hack. But it n(‘ver, never, w^as 
‘ in any jiosition, attitude^, or kind of motion, to which we 
‘ are ai'ciistonuMl in coach(‘s; or made the smallest n])proach 
‘ to our ex})erience of th(‘ ]»roceedings of any sort of vehicle 
‘that goes on whe(ls. Still, the day was hcautiful, the 
air delicious, and w’e wer(‘ o/oac * with no to])aeco spittle, 
or eternal prosy conversation about dollars and politics 
‘ (the only tw'o subjects they ever converse about, or can 
‘ converse upon) to bore us. We ri'ally en joyed it ; made 
‘ a joke of the being kn(K*ked about ; and were quite 
‘ merry. At two o’clock we stopped in the wood to oj»en 
‘ our liaiiiper amf dine ; and w e drank to our darlings and 
‘ all friends at home. Then we started again and went on 
‘ until ten o’clock at night : when we reached a place 
‘ called LowaT Sandusky, sixty-tw^o miles from our starting 
‘ point. The last three hours of the jouniey were not 
‘ very pleasant, for it lightened — awfully : every flash very 
‘ vivid, very blue, and very long : and, the wood being so 
‘dense that the branches on either side of the track 
‘rattled and broke agaitist the coach, it was rather a 
‘ dangerous neighbourhood for a thunder storm. 

‘ The inn at which we halted wj 4S a rough log-house. 
‘ The people were all abed, and we had to knock them up. 
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' Wc had the queerest sleeping room^ with two decors, one 
‘ opposite the otlu'r ; l>oth o|K'ning diriH'tly on the wild 
‘ black country, and neither having any lock or bolt. The 
‘ eftect of those o]qx)sito doors was, that one was always 
‘ blowing the other oj>en : an ingomiity in the art of 
‘ building, which I don’t remember to havt* met with 
l>cf()re. You hhould have seen m(\ in rny sliirt, blockad- 
‘ ing them with portmanteaus, and desperately endeavour- 
‘ mg to maki* the room tidy ! But the bhH'kading w’as 
‘ really needful, for in my dressing case J have about 
‘ 250/. m gold ; and for tlie amount of the middle figure 

* in that searee metal, IImtc are not a h‘w imui in the 
‘ We.st vvIkj would murder their fathers. Apnqxm of this 
‘ gold(*n .store, consider at your leisure the Htmnge state of 
‘ things in this country. It has n(» money ; really 710 

* tiiinujf. Tlu* hank paper won’t pass; th(* news)>aperH 
‘ are full of advertisements from tradesnuui who sell by 
‘ barter ; ami American gold is not to Ixi bad, or pur- 
‘ chased, 1 bought sovendgus, English sovereigns, at first : 

* hut 08 1 could get none of tlaun at ('ineiniiati, to this 
‘ day, 1 have had to purchase French gold; 20-franc pieces; 
‘ with which I am travelling as if I were in Paris ! 

' But let’s go back to Lower Sandusky. Mr Q W'ent to 
‘ betl up in the roof of the log-liouse somewhere, but was 

* 80 beset by bugs that he got up after an hour and hxy 

‘ in the coach where lie was obliged to wait till 

‘ breakfast time. Wo breakfasted, driver and all, in the 
‘one common room. It was pap(>Ted with newspapers, 

* and was as rough a phice as need l>e. At half post seven 

* we started again, and wo reached Sandusky at six o'clock 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. tCnAr«R 

‘yesterday afternoon. It is on Lake Erie, twenty-four 
‘ hours’ journey by steam boat from Buffalo. We found 
‘ no boat here, nor has there been one, since. We are 
‘waiting, with every thing packed up, ready to start on 
‘the shortest notice; and arc anxiously looking out for 
‘ smoke in the distance. 

‘There was an old gentleman in the Log inn at Lower 
‘ Sandusky who treats with the IndiansL on the part of 
‘the Am(‘rican government, and has just concluded a 
‘ treaty with the Wyandot Indians at that place to remove 
‘ next year to some land provided for tlaun west of the 
‘ Mississippi ; a little way beyond St. Louis. He de- 
‘ scribed his negotiation to me, and their reluctance to 
‘go, exceedingly well. They are a fine people, but 
‘ degraded and broken dowui. If 3^ou could see any of 
' their men and women on a race-course in England, you 
‘ would not know them from gipsies. 

‘ We are in a small house here, but a very comfortable 
‘ one, and the people arc exceedingly obliging. Their 
‘demeanour in these country parts is invariably morose, 
‘sullen, clownish, and repulsive. I should think there 
‘is not, on the face of the earth, a people so entirely 
‘destitute of humour, vivacity, or the capacity of enjoy- 
‘ ment It is most remarkable. I am quite serious when 
‘I say that I have not heard a hearty lau^h these six 
‘ weeks, except my own ; nor have I seen a merry face 
‘ on any shoulders but a black man’s. Lounging listlessly 
‘about; idling in bar-rooms; smoking; spitting; and 
‘lolling on the pavement in rocking-chairs, outside the 
‘ shop doors ; are the only recreationB. I don’t think the 
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' national shrewdness extends l)ojond the Yankees ; that 
' is, the Eastern men. The rest arc heavy, dull, and 
‘ ignorant. Out huidlord here is from the lie is 

‘ a handsome, obliging, civil fellow. Ho comi'S into the 
‘ room with his hat on ; spits in the fire place as ho talks ; 

‘ sits down on the sofa with his hat on ; pulls out his 
' ncwspajX3r, and reads ; but to all this I am aocustamod. 

‘ Ho IS anxious to please — and that is enough. 

' Wo are wishing very much for a boat ; for w© hope to 
‘ find our lottc^rs at BufVah). It is half past one ; and as 
‘ there is no boat in sight, wo are fain (sorely ogainst 
‘ our wills) to order an early dinner. 

* THruftufj, April Tfrrnty-nixth^ 1S42. 

•NiAOAltA Fal1.s! ! 1 (UPON TIlK ENOLIHII * SlDK). 

‘ I don’t know at wljat length 1 might have written 
* yon from Sandusky, rny beloved friend, if a steamer 
' had not come in sigiit just as 1 finished the lost unintel- 
ligible shciH- (oh I the Ink in these parts!) : whereupon I 
‘ was obliged to pack up brig and baggiige, to swallow a 
‘hasty apolf)g}^ for a dinner, and to hurry my train on 
‘ board with all the speed I might. *Shc* was a fine stoam- 
‘ ship, four hundred tons burden, name the Constitution, 
‘ had very few pSsaengers on iK)ard, and had bountiful and 
'handsome accommodation. It’s all very fine talking 
'al>out Lake Erie, but it won’t do for penions who are 
'liable to sea-sickness. We were all sick. It's almost 
' as bad in that respect as the Atlantic. Tlio waves are 
'very short, and horribly constant We reached Buffalo 

* Ton aadornoatli worX 
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TEE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS/ tCHArTw 

‘ at BIX this morning ; went ashore to breakfast ; sent to 
‘ the post-office forthwith ; and received — oh ! who or what 

* can say with how much pleasure and what unspeakable 

* delight ! — our English letters ! 

* Wo lay all Sunday night, at a town (and a beautiful 
‘ town too) called Cleveland ; on Lake Eric. The people 
‘poured on board, in crowds, by six on Monday moniing, to 
‘ see me ; and a party of “ gentlemen ” actually planted 
‘themselves before our litth‘ cabin, and stared in at the 
‘door and windows 1 was wasltitaj, a'ad Kate lay 

'in bed. 1 was so incen.sed at this, and at a certain news- 
‘ paper published in that town which I had **ceidcntally 
‘ seen in Sandusky (advocating war with England to the 
‘ death, saying that Britain must be “ whi])ped again,” and 
‘ promising all true Americans that within two years they 
‘should sing Yankee-doodle in Hyde-paik and Hail 
‘Columbia in the courts of Westminster), that when the 
‘ mayor came on board to present himself to me, according 
‘to custom, I refused to see him, and bade Mr. Q tell him 
‘ why and wherefore. His honor took it very coolly, and 
‘retired to the top of the wharf, with a big stick and a 
‘ whittling knife, with which he worked bo lustily (staring 
‘ at the closed door of our cabin all t]i% time) that long 
‘ before the boat left, the big stick was no bigger than a 
‘ cribbage peg 1 

‘ I pever in my life was in such a state of excitement 
‘as coming from Buffalo here, this morning. You ooiil0^ 
‘ by railroad ; and are nigh two hours upon the way. I 
‘ looked out for the spray, and listened for the roar, as far 
‘ beyond the bounds of possibility, as though, landing in 
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' Liverpool, I were to listen for the inivsic of your ploassi^ 
‘voice in LincolnViun-fieida. At last, when the train 
‘stopped, I saw two great white clouds rising up from 
‘ the depths of the earth — nothing more. They rose up 
‘ slowly, gently, majestically, into the air. I dragged Kato 
‘ down a deep and slippery path leading to the ferry boat ; 
'bullied Anne for not corning fast enough; |>er8pirod at 
' every pore ; and felt, it is iinpossUdo to say how, os, tho 
‘ sound grew louder and louder in my ears, and yet nothing 
‘ could bo seen for the mist. 

‘There wore two English officers with xih (air! what 
' gentlnnen, vfhtxt nohlcinen df^iaturc they seemed), and 
‘they hurri(‘d off with me; leaving Kate and Anne on 
* a crag of ice ; and clambered after mo over tho rocks 
‘at tire foot of the small Fall, while tho ferryman was 
‘getting the bout ready. I was not disappoiat/od — but 
‘ I oould make out nothing. In an instant, I was blinded 
‘ by tho spray, and wet to the skin. I saw the water 
‘ tearing madly down from some immense height, but 
‘could get no idea if hhape, or situation, or anything 
‘ but vague immensity. But when we were seated in tho 
‘ boat, and crossing at the very foot of tho cataract — then 
' I began to feel wbat it was. Directly 1 had changed my 
at the inn I went dut again, taking Kato with 
‘ me ; and hurried tc the Horso'shoe-fall. I wont down 

‘ alone, into the -very basin. It would bo hard for a 

‘ to stand nearer God than he does there. There was a 
‘bright rainbow at my feet; and from that I looked 
‘ up to — great Heaven ! to wkcU a fall of bri||^ht gro^ 
‘water! The broad, deep, mighty stream seems to die 
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THE LIFE OP CHARLES DICKENS. [Cuartk 

'in tlic act of falling; and, from its unfatbomablo gi-ave 
‘arises that trcnieiidous ghost of spray and mist which 
‘is never lai<], and has been haunting thi.s place with 
‘tlio same dread solemnity — ])eihaps from the creation 
‘ of tlic world. 

‘We purpose remaining liere a week. In rny next, I 
‘ will try to give you some idea of my im])ressi(ms, and to 
‘ tell you how they change with every day. At present it 
‘ is impo.ssible. J can only sa^^ that the first effect of this 
‘ treiiH'iidous spectacle on me, was peace of mind — tran- 
‘ (luillity — great thoughts of eti'rnal rc'sT and happiness 
‘ — nothing of ti'iTor. 1 can shudder at th(' recollection 
‘of Clleucoe (dear fiit'iid, wath Heaven’s h'ave we must 
‘see Glencoe togetlu*r), hut whenever 1 think of Niagara, 
‘ 1 shall think of its beauty. 

‘ If you could bear the roar that is in my ears as I write 
‘this. Both Fall.s are under our window's. From our 
‘ sitting-room and bed-roorn we look down straight upon 
‘ them. Tliere is not a soul in the house but ourselves. 
‘ What would I give if you and Mac were here, to share 
‘ the sensations of this time ! I was going to add, what 
‘ would I give if the dear girl w hoso ashes lie in Kensal- 
‘ green, had lived to come so far along with us — but she 
‘ has been here many times, I doubt not, since her sweet 
‘ face faded from my earthly sight. 

‘ One word on the precious letters before I close. You 
‘ are right, my dear fellow, about the papers ; and you are 
‘fight (I grieve to say) about the people. Am I right! 
‘ quoth the conjuror. Yes ! from gallery, pit, and boxes. 
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*I did let out tliOKo things, at first, Againnt mj will, but Niaium 
‘ wli(‘n 1 come to tell you all — well* only wait— only wait isiH. ' 
* — till the end of July. J say no more. C. U. 

"I do perceive a j)erplexiugly divided and HulKlivided 
‘ duty, in the matter of llie bo4)k of travels. Oh ! the «uh- 
‘limated essence of comi'^’uli ty that I amid distil, from the 
‘ mati'rials T have I . . . You are a paH, anti an essential 
' ]»art, of oui liome, dear frituid, and 1 exhaust my irnagi- 
‘ jialion in picturing the circunistaiu es under ^^hich I sliall 
‘suqirise y<>ii by walking into ."iS, LincolnV-inn fields. W<? 

'are truly grateful to Chnl t<ir flic lu-alth ami happinesH 
‘of our iruwpressihly dcai children an<l all our friends. 

‘ But one letter more — only one ... 1 don’t seem to 

‘ have lK*en half afiectionate enough, hut there «/*c thoughts, 

‘you know, tliat lie too deej> for words.’ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

NIAGAKA AND MONTREAL. 
1812. 


My friend was better tlian liis word, and two more 
letters reached me before liis return. The opening of 
the first was written from Niagara on the tliird, and its 
close from Montreal on the twelfth, of May ; from which 
latter city also, on the 2()th of that month, the last of 
all was written. 

Much of the first of these letters had reference to the 
international copyright agitation, and gave strong expres- 
sion to the indignatioft awakened in him (nor less in some 
of the best men of America) by the adoption, at a public 
meeting in Boston itself, of a memorial against any change 
of the law, in the course of which it was stated, that, if 
English authors were invested with any control over the 
republication of their own books, it would be no longer pos- 
sible for American editors to alter and adapt them to the 
American taste. This deliberate declaration however, un- 
sparing as Dickens’s anger at it was, in effect vanquished 
him. He saw the hopelessness of pursuing further any 
present effort to bring about the change desired ; and ho 
took the determination, not only to drop any allusion to 
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it in liis proposed Iwok, but to try what ^flfcct might bo 
pi*oduced, when ho should again In: in England, by ft 
league of English authors U» supjMJud further intercoum© 
with Ameiiain publishers while the law should remain 
as it is On his return he made necorditigly a public 
appeal to this effect, suiting his own intention for tlio 
lutuie te foH'go nil prutit derivahle liom the authorized 
tiansinissiiai of eaily pn^efs iJu:rosM tlie Atlantic; but his 
liop(*s in lliLs jiartinilar also were doomed to disap^Hunt- 
ment J now h'avt* the subjeet, ipioling mdy from his 
])ivsent letter the general remarks with which it is dis- 
missed by hinisell, 

‘Niaoaiu Valim. 

* Tue$tUiij^ Third Maij^ 1H42. 

‘I’ll tell you what the two obstacles to tljo passing of ai3 
‘international copyright law with England, are : fii*«tly, 
‘ the national love of “ doing ” n man in any liargain or 
‘ matter of business ; secondly, tht' iialioiiul viuiity. Both 
‘these characteristics prevail to an extent which no 
‘ stranger can ])ossibly estimate. 

‘ With regard to the iirst, I seriously l>elieve that it in 
*an essential part of the pleasure derived from tlic 
‘perusal of a popular English book, that the author 
‘ gets nothing for it. It is so dar-natiou cute — bo 

* knowing in Jonathan to get his reading on those 
‘terms. He has the Englishman so regularly on the 

* Lip that his eye twinkles with slyness, cunning, and 
‘ delight ; and he chuckles over the humour of the page 
‘ with an appreciation of it, quite inconsistent with, 

* and apart from, its honest purchase. The raven luisn*t 
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‘more joy in eating a stolen piece of meat, than the 
‘American has in reading the English book which he 
‘ gets for nothing. 

‘ With regard to the second, it reconciles that better 
‘ and more elevated class who are above this sort of 

• satisfaction, wdth sui’prising ense. The man's read in 
‘America! The Americans like him! They are glad 
‘to see him when he comes laurel They Hock about 
‘him, and tell him that tliey are grateful to Idm for 
‘spirits in sickness ; for many liours of d(‘ligljt in health ; 
‘for a hundred fanciful associations whieli are constantl}" 

‘ interchanged between themselves, and their wives and 
‘ children at home ! It is nothing that all this takes 
‘ place in countries wdj ere lie is it is nothing that 

‘he has won fame for himself elsewhere, and proHt too. 
‘The Americans read him ; the free, enlightened, inde- 
‘ pendent Americans; and what more rvould he have? 
‘ Here’s reward enough for any man. The national 
‘ vanity swallows up all other countries on the face of 
‘ the earth, and leaves but this above the ocean. Now, 
‘mark what the real value of this American reading is. 
‘Find me in the whole range of literature one single 
‘ solitary English book which becomes popular with them, 
‘before, by going through the ordeal at home and 
‘becoming popular there, it haa forced itself on their 
‘ attention — and I am content that the law should 
‘ remain as it is, for ever and a day. I must make one 
‘exception. There are some mawkish tales of fashion- 
‘ able life before which crowds fall down as they were 

* gilded calves, which have been snugly enshrined in oir- 
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* dilating libraricH at home, from tho date of their publioa- NfiaAiA 

Film ; 

‘ tion. 

‘ As to telling them, they will have no literature of tlioir c. R 
‘ own, the universal iinswor (out of Boston) is, “ Wo don*t 
‘ “ want one. Why should we pay for one when we can 
' “get it for nothing i Our people don’t think of i>ootry, 
sir. Dollars, hanks, ainl eotton are (utr hooks, sir/* A 

* And they eertainly arcs in one sense; for a lower average 
of general iniorination than exists in this country on all 

' other topics, it would he ver}^ hard to tiiel. So much, at 
‘ ]>rosent, for internatuuial copyright/ 

Th(‘ .same letter k»‘pr the promise* made in its predecoosor 
that one or two more sketches of chanu'ter should bo 
sent. ‘ ( )nc ol the mo>t amusing phra.ses in use all through 
‘ the country, for its constant repetition, and adaptation to 

* every emergency, is “Yes, Sir.” L<)t me give you a 
‘ specimen.’ (Thi* specimen was the dialogue, in the Notes, 
of 8traw-hat and hrown-hat, during the stage-coach ride 
to Sandusky.) Man not jokiug, upon my wortl. This is 
‘ exactly the dialogue. Nothing else occurring to m© at 

* this moment, let me give you the secretary’s nortrait. 

‘ Shall I ? 

‘He is of a Kentimcntal tuni — strongly sentimental; ThoaeiM- 
‘ and tells Anne os J uno ujiproaches that he hojics '* we ^ 

‘ “ shall someUmes think of him *’ in our own country. He 
‘ wears a cloak, like Hamlet; and a very tall, big, limp, 

‘ dusty black bat, which he exchanges on long journeys 
' for, a cap like Harlequin s. . . . He sings ; and in some of 
‘ our quarters, when his bedroom has been near ours, we 
' have heard him grunting bass notes through the keyhole 
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‘ of his door, to attract our attention. His desire that I 
‘ should formally ask him to sing, and his devices to make 
‘ mo do 80 , are irresi.stibly absurd. There was a piano in 
‘ our room at Hartford (you recollect our being there, earl}' 
' in February ?) — and he asked me one night, when wo 
‘were alone, if “Mrs. I)” played. “Yes, Mr. Q.” Oh 
‘“indeed Sir! I sing: so whenever you want a I'dile 
' soothiiuj You may imagine how hastily 1 left the 
‘room, on some false ])retence, without hearing more. 

‘ Ho paints. . . An enormous box of oil colours i.s the 
‘main part of his luggage: and wdth these he blazes aw^iy, 
‘ in his own room, for hours together. Anne got hold of some 
‘ big-headed, pot-b(dlied sketches he iiiaih* of the passengers 
‘ on board the canal-boat (including nu* in my fur-coat), lh(‘ 
* recollection of wdiicli brings the tears into my eyes at this 
‘ minute. He painted tbc Falls, at Niagara, superbly; and 
‘ is supposed now to be engaged on a full-length represen- 
‘ tation of me : waiters having reported that ebamber- 
‘ maids have said that there is a picture in bis room which 
‘ has a gi'eat deal of hair. One girl opined that it was 
‘ “ the beginning of the King’s-arms ” ; but I am pretty 
‘sure that the Lion is myself. .... 

‘ Sometimes, but not often, he commences a conversa- 
‘ tion. That usually occurs when we are walking the 
‘ deck after dai'k ; or when we are alone together in a 
‘ coach. It is his practice at such times to relate the 
‘ most notorious and patriarchial Joe Miller, as something 
‘ that occurred in his own family. When travelling by 
‘ coach, he is particularly fond of imitating cows and pigs ; 
‘ and nearly challenged a fellow passenger the other day» 
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* who had been moved by the diaplay of this accompliah- 
‘ mont into telling him that he was ‘‘a Perft‘ct Calf.” Ho 
^ thinks it an indispensable act of politeness ami attention 
" to enquire constantly whetlier we're not slc’c^py, or, to uso 
‘ his own words, w’hether we don't '' suffer for sleep.” If 
‘ wc have taken a loii^ nap of fourteen hours or so, after 
‘ a Jong journey, he is sur(‘ to ineet me at the bedroom 
‘ door when I turn out in the morning, with this en<iiiiry. 

‘ Put apart from the ninusemciit he gives us I could not 
‘by possiliiiity have lighted on anyone '\\lio would have 
‘ suited rny jmrpose so well. 1 have raised liis ten dollars 
‘per month to twenty; and mean to make it up for six 
‘ months.’ 

The conclusion of this letter was dated from ' Montreal, 
‘Thursday, twelfth May;’ and w^as litth- more than an 
eager yearning for home. ‘This will he a very short and 
‘stupid letter, rny dear friend; fur the post leaves hero 
‘ much earlier than 1 exjiected, and all my grand d<*HigiiH 
‘for being unuKUully brilliant fall to the giound. I will 
‘write you one ///ic by the next Cunord boat — reserving 
‘all else until our happy and long long looked-for 
‘ meeting. 

‘ We have been to Toronto, and Kingston; experiencing 
‘ attentions at each which I should have difficulty in de- 
‘ scribing. Tht>w'il(l and rabid toryism of Toronto, is, I speak 
‘seriously, English kindnefw is very diflerent 

* from American. People send their horses and carriages 
‘ for your use, but they don’t exact as payment the right of 

* being always under your nose. We had no less than Jive 

* carriages at Kingston waiting our pleasure at one time ; 

« * 
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‘ not to mention tho commodore’s barge and crew, and a 

* beautiful government steamer. We dined with Sir 

* Charles Bagot last Sunday. Lord Mulgrave was to have 
' mot us yesterday at Laehine ; but as lie was wind-bound 

in his yacht and couldn’t get in, Sir Richard Jackson 
sent his drag four-in-hand, with two other young fellows 
' who are also his aides, and in Ave came in grand style. 

'The Theatricals (1 think 1 told you* I had been invited 
‘ to play with the olheers of IIkj (Coldstream guards here) 
‘are, A Roland for an Ulirrr; Two drhwk in ike 
‘Morning; and either lh(‘ Y<n(ng ]yi(knv, or J)caf Ufi a 
'Rost. Ladies (un])rofessional) arc‘ going to play, for the 
‘first time. I wrote to Mitchell at New York for a wig 
‘ for Mr. Snobbington, which has arrived, and is brilliant. 

* If they had done Loir, Law and Rligsivk, as at first pro- 
' posed, I was already “ uj) ” in Flexible, having played it 
‘ of old, before niy author.ship day.s , but if it should be 
‘ Splash in tlie Young Widow, you will have to do me the 
' favor to imagine me in a smart livery-coat, shiny black 
' hat and cockade, white knee-cords, white top-boots, blue 
‘ stock, small whip, red cheeks and dark eyebrows. Con- 
‘ ceive Topping’s state of mind if I bring this dress home 
‘ and put it on unexpectedly ! . . . God bless you, dear 
‘ friend. I can say nothing about the seventh, the day on 
‘ which wc sail. It is impossible. Words cannot express 
‘ what wc feel now that the time is so near. . . . 

His last letter, dated from 'Peasco’s Hotel, Montreal, 
'Canada, twenty-sixth of May,* described the private 
theatricals, and enclosed me a bill of the play. 


See arUt, p. 278. 
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' This, like my last, will be a stupid letter, because both 

184S. # 

‘ Kate and I are thrown into such aatate of <‘xcit>emciit by 

‘the near approach of the Koventh of June, that we can to 

J. P* 

‘ do nothing, and think of nothing. Lwt letter 

‘ The j)lay came off last night. TIui a\idience, l)etween 

‘ five and hix iiuridred strong, were invited aa to a juirty ; 

■ a regular tai)le with refreHhmont.s being spreail in tho 

' lobby and saloon. We had tho baml of the twenty-third ThepritrMe 

I>Uy. 

‘ (one of the finest in the service; in the oreliOKtra, tho 
‘ theatre was lighted w’itli gas, tln‘ scf'ijerv was exeellent, 

‘and the propel ties were all brought from private houaea. 

‘Sir Cliarhs Bagot, Sir llicliard Jackson, and their 
‘ stalTa Were present ; and as the military fsjrtion of tho 
‘ audience were all in full uniform, it wiis really a splendid 
‘ sciuie. 

‘ We “wont” also splendidly; tliongh with nothing very 
' reiaarkahle in tho acting way. We had for Sir Mark 

* Chase a genuine odd fish, with plenty of humour : but 
‘ our Tristram Sappv was not up the marvellous repu- 
‘ tation he has sometiow or other uc<juirod liere. I am not 
‘ however, let me tell you, placarded as stage-manager 
‘ for nothing. Everybody was told tliey would liave to 
‘ submit to the most iron despotism ; and didn’t I come 
" Macready over them ? Oh no. By no means. Certainly 

* not. The pains 1 have taken with them, and the j)er«pi- 
‘ ration I have expended, during the last ten days, exceed 

* in amount anything you can imagine. 1 had regular plots 

‘ of the scenery mode out, and lists of the properties * 

' wanted ; and had them nailed up by the prompter's chair. 

Every letter that was to be delivered, was written ; every 
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' piocc of money that had to be given, provided ; and not a 
‘ single thing lost sight of. 1 prompted, my.self, when 1 
‘ was not on ; when I wjis, I made the regular prompter 
‘ of the theatre rny deputy ; and I never saw anything so 
'perfectly touch and go, as the first two jinces. Idie bed- 
‘ room scene in tho interlude was as wcdl furni8he<l as 
‘ Vestris had it ; with a “ practicable ” lireplaoe blazing 
‘ away like mad, and everything in a concatenation accord- 
‘ ingly. 1 really do believi* that 1 w as very funny : at least 
' I know that 1 laughed heartily at my.self, and made the 
‘ part a character, such as you and I know very well ; a 

‘mixture of T , Hailey, Yates, Keeley, and Jerry 

‘Sneak. It went wdth a roar, all through , and, as 1 am 
‘ closing this, they liave told me I was so well made up 
‘ that Sir Charles Bag(*t, wdio sat in tin* stage box, had 
‘ no idea who played Mr. Snohhington, until the piece w'as 
‘ over. 

‘But only think of Kate })laying! and playing de\dlis]i 
‘ well, I assure you ! All the hulies were cajiital, and wo 
‘ had no wait or hitch for an instant. You may suppose 

• this, when I tell you that we began at eight, and had 
‘ the curtain down at eleven. It is their custom here, to 

* prevent heartbuniings in a very heartburning town, 
‘ whenever they have played in private, to repeat the 
' performances in public. So, on Saturday (substituting, 
‘ of course, real actresse.s for the ladies), w^e repeat the 
‘ two first pieces to a paying audience, for the manager’s 
‘benefit. . . , 

‘ I send you a bill, to which I have appended a 
‘key. 
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' I liave not told you half enough. But I promise you 
‘ I sliall make you .sliake your sides about this play. 
^ Wasn’t it worthy of Crummies that when Lord Mulgi'avc 
‘ and I Avent out to the door to receive the Governor- 
' general, the regular prompter folloANed us in agony with 
‘four tall candlesticks with Avax eamlle.s in tluan, and 
^besought us Avith a bleeding heart to carry tw'o apiece, 
‘ in accordance Avith all tin* precedents ? . . . 


‘ 1 have hardly spoken ol our k'tt('rs, A\hich reached us 
‘yesterday, shortly Ixdore the ])lay began. A imndred 
‘ thousand thanks for yuui ileliglitful mainsail of that 
‘gallant little packet. I r(‘ad it again and again; and 
‘had it all over again at breaklast tinu‘ this morning 1 
‘ heard also, by the same* shij>, from Talfourd, Miss Coutts, 
‘ Brougham, llogors, and others A deludous letter from 
‘Mac too, as good as his painting 1 swear. Give my 
‘ hearty love to him. . . . (iod bless you, my dear friend. 

* A.s the time draAvs nearer, Ave get FEVERED Avith anxiety 
‘ for home. . . . Kiss our darlings for us. We shall soon 
‘meet, please God, and be happier and merrier than ever 
‘ Ave Avere, in all our lives. . . . Oh home — home — home — 
‘ liome — home — home — HOME ! I ! ! ! ! I ! ! 1 ! ’ 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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